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BORN TO BE 


\ tatalistic theory in 


A LUMBERMAN. 


the lumber industry is that 


the man born to be a lumberman will have hard work 
being anything else. He may experiment with this or 
that, and undertake one or another employment, but 
ultimately some fortuitous circumstance will bring him 
into the lumber business and from that time forward 
he is a fixture in that occupation. He seems to be cut 
out for it by taste and temperament; and all of the 
things in which he has engaged seem to have 
been merely so much feeling along the way for the 
road Jeading to his life’s real voeation 
which he ultimately was sure to follow. 

{ whole lot of lumbermen during the 
early part of their lives have engaged 


» other occupation; in fact, few 


in some 


Jumbermen were always lumbermen 
They have experimented with this or 
that until they hit upon the thing that 
suited their tastes and their abilities. 
Thev were lumbermen all the time, and 
needed only the opportunity and the 
oceasion to get identified with the bus 


iness to which properly they belonged. 


No doubt there are men who have 


been inh 


who later have made successes in other 


the lumber business temporarils 


lines 
fact tha 
and succeeded therein that certain men 


Yet they demonstrate by the very 
t they sought other occupations 
seem ordained to engage and succeed 
in the lumber occupation and some not. 
The only really unfortunate man is the 
one Who stays in when he should be out, 
when he should be, in. 


or stays out 


Search the biography of Ben 8S. Wood 


head, vice president and general man 
ager of the Continental Lumber Co., of 
Houston, Tex., and one will find that 
Mr. Woodhead experimented consider- 
ally before he eventually decided upon 
the lumber industry as his permanent 


occupation. Yet no one who knows Mr. 
Woodhead and is familiar with his busi- 
ness success but will say that the lum- 
her business was the business for which 
out all the the 
present day events it seems cer- 


he was cut time. In 


hight oft 


tain that he was intended for a lumber- 
man even in the days when he was sell- 
ing papers, learning the elementals of the 
iro and steel business, studying stenog- 
raphy, and doing other things which have 
ver ttle relation to the lumber industry. 
Sykes Woodhead was born at 
Bury, Lancashire, England, March 2, 
INT}, the son of John Woodhead and 
Al Lomax Woodhead. He was de- General 
scended from a sturdy family of Eng- 
lish peasants who for 600 years lived in the West 
Rid of Yorkshire, England, where they were small 
farmers, sheep herders, ete. They were a simple folk 
adhering to the Noneonformist religion, leaving to 
those who came after them little of worldly goods but 
Much of character and courage. 
his thirteenth year young Woodhead attended 
the ordinary common schools, and when he attained 
thar creat age he became convineed that it was time 
f in to go to work about the serious business of 
it Here the experimental era of his life began. 
lle was the most versatile youngster that England 


produced. Early in his boyhood he became a 
“an, and he sought over pretty much all of Texas 
‘< ordinary Texas occupations for the business for 

which he seemed to be best suited and in which he 


Was most likely to succeed. As an incidental matter 





Manager of the 


he had what was called in Texas in those times the 
chills and fever, and he soon shivered himself out of 
any job in which he found himself. He seldom held 


one position more than a month, although occasionally 
he stayed two months, which was a long time to stay 
in one position with the chills and fever. He was a 
peanut butcher on a train, a blacksmith, a draftsman, 
a printer, a drug store clerk, and had followed a few 
other was 17. His business 


occupations before he 


career really began at about that age. He had a route 
the 


between 3:30 


and made daily deliveries of Houston Post, riding 


15 miles every morning and 6 o'clock, 





a Ne a eS LD ae A SEMEN A 


BEN SYKES WOODHEAD, OF HOUSTON, TEX. : 
South’s Largest Yellow Tine 
following this up with the study of stenography 
during the day. 

Ultimately he set out to find a position as a stenog- 
rapher, but it was a fruitless attempt to convince the 
Houston just at that time that it 


During this search for a position 


business public of 
needed his services. 
he called upon a gentleman who afterward proved to 
Peden, of the Peden 
Iron & Steel Co., who was then just beginning the 


be one of his best friends, FE. A. 


business which has since grown into a million dollar 
concern. .Young Woodhead asked this gentleman for 
a stenographie position, but Mr. Peden was too good 
a stenographer himself, and his capital at that time 
was too small, to warrant any such foolish expendi- 
ture. After becoming convinced that there was a lack 
of opportunities for an expert stenographer in Hous- 
ton at that time, which was in 1891, Woodhead began 


Wholesaling Enterprise. 


to look for a position as office boy. This search like- 
wise proved fruitless, so he returned to the office of 
Mr. Peden and made him a proposition in view of th 
state of the office boy market. He tendered his 


services for nothing for the sake of the practice on 
the typewriter. 

Mr. Peden, being a very keen business man, figured 
instantly that he couldn’t possibly lose any money on 
the proposition, and closed the deal. It subsequently 
developed that Mr. Peden never had any intention of 
young Woodhead’s 
but he 


using services and not paying 


therefor, was so struck by the young fellow’s 


desire for employment that he de- 


_ ak termined to test his grit for a month. 
ie At the end of the month young Wood- 
#| head was still on the job, and there 


after he was also on the pay roll, much 


to his satisfaction. He stayed with Mr. 


Peden two the end of that 


Tram & 


vears. At 


time the Texas Lumber Co 
wanted a stenographer and the salary 
Wood 
head to Jeave the growing Peden 


& Steel Co. 


was sufficient to induce young 
Iron 
The schooling he had re- 
Mr. 


way and in the practice of shorthand 


ceived under Peden in a business 





proved worth a great deal to the boy in 
after business life, and he does not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge publicly his great 
indebtedness to his benefactor. 
Locating in Beaumont in 1894, M1 
Woodhead was again fortunate in com- 
ing under the tutelage of 4 well-known 
factor in the lumber industry whom he 
designates as ‘‘an extraordinary man.’’ 
This was Guy H. Mallam, then managé1 
of the Mr. 


Mallam proved a good teacher and a 


Texas Tram & Lumber C 


patient instructor and laid the founda 
tion of Mr. Woodhead’s lumber educa 
tion. He Mr. Mallam’s stenog 
rapher and private secretary until the 
last year that Mr. Mallam 
nected with the Texas Tram & 


was 
was con- 
Lumber 
Co. During the last year of that con 
nection the concern did a large whole 


sale business and Mr. Woodhead was 
the purchasing agent. After Mr: Mal- 
lam left the company Mr. Woodhead 


stayed on until it was sold to the Kirby 
1902, at which 
was transferred to the Kirby 


Lumber 
time he 


Co. January 1, 
concern. He remained with the Kirby 
Lumber Co. six months, installing its 
order and invoice department, and act- 
ing generally as first assistant to the 
late Sam T. then 
general sales agent of that company. 

In July, 1902, J. F. Keith, of Beau- 
mont, organized the Keith, Lumber Co., 
and invited Mr. Woodhead to participate in the new 
Mr. Wocdhead 
as general sales agent of that company until April, 
1904, when he became afiiliated with Lynch Davidson 
and the Continental Lumber Co., until 
December 31, 1906. Mr. Davidson and Mr. Woodhead 
proved a great team and, being very fond of each 


Swinford, who was 


organization. remained in Beaumont 


remaining 


other, made ideal partners. They were always doing 


surprising and successful things in salesmanship, and 
they parted company only when Mr. Davidson decided 
to enter the sawmill business, and then with best 
wishes. ‘ 

It was then that Mr. Woodhead and Mr. Keith organ- 
ized the Beaumont Lumber Co., starting 
in money and the output of the Keith 
which at that time was 1,250,000 feet a 


(Concluded on Page 63.) 


with $45,000 
Lumber Co., 
month. Its 
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Don’t Overlook this point: Our mill 
stock is the largest and probably the most 
complete of any North Pacific Coast lum- 


ber manufacturing plant. 
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The Fact that we are the largest exclu- : - 
sive rail shippers of Pacific Coast forest E 
products is very important from a stand- e _ 
point of service as well as quality and ; 4 
= 
" m grade. s ; 
Winning New Trade— . 
“ B 
. That We Are Equipped to look ‘ 
is one of the problems every dealer Rea ; 
a after your wants in a satisfactory manner, ; 
must solve—as well as holding old ais —_- 2 
. . is therefore self evident. 
trade. Both are being accomplished 





by dealers who handle 
To Please Our Customers has al- 


ways been our aim, and we believe we 








Weed Quality 


White Pine Doors 


have been quite successful in this so far. 
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By the way, it is about time wise 


They are made from thoroughly sea- retailers were beginning to think of 
soned lumber —_ the best California those silo stock contracts. 7 
White Pine which possesses a softness | 
of fibre and brightness of color that GIVE US A TRIAL. 
appeals to critical home builders. 

Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY Doors We have a large stock of 8 inch, 

and White Pine Sash. If he does not comply advise No. 1 common FIR SHIPLAP bone 

us and quotations will be forthcoming promptly. : ’ 


dry. 


Weed Lumber Co. THE PRICE IS RIGHT. 
WEED, CALIFORNIA 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: a agai Offices: 7 
‘ding. KANSAS CITY, MO., 715 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Flood Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 544 Security Bldg. 
Telephone, KEARNY 2885 COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 














Larson Lumber Company 


General Sales Offices : 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 








Eastern Representative, 
1028 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. E 


SALES AGENTS: 


mm em eae CO 


en ee ] : Sart. Sita, Sea" A. E. LANE, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


J. A. ELLIOTT, Fremont, Neb. 
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SOUTHERN PROSPECTS BRIEFED. 


Cultivated and natural resources of the South indicate 
an almost unprecedented prosperity for that region. The 
year’s cotton crop is estimated to yield about $1,000,- 
000,000 in value, while the corn crop will exceed that 
ot Jast year by 200,000,000 bushels. The fruit crop sets 
a new record. In general results no previous year ap- 
parently has been equally prolific of agricultural pro- 
duction. Claimr is made also that the output of the 
leading industrial activities for the current year will 
show no parallel since 1907. The coal mines, iron and 
other subterranean resources have shown especially heavy 
output. Supplemental increases are also insured through 
the large amount of funds going into reclamation and 
irrigation enterprises projected or in progress. Of 
especial importance to the lumber industry is the in- 
creasing volume of home consumption of its products 
growing out of the other activities cited. 

rhe business outlook for the South is bright with 
promise, 


CURTAILMENT IN PROSPECT. 


Neports from the Pacifie Northwest indicate that 
i View of the unsatisfactory condition of the current 

rket for lumber products many of the mills in that 
section will elose down for a short period. The expe- 
rience of last year, when conditions were similar to 
those that prevail at present, fully demonstrated the 
wisdom of curtailment of output. Of course, the clos- 
1ug down of a complicated lumber manufacturing plant 
employing hundreds or thousands of men is an incon- 
venient if not in some respects a somewhat hazardous 
proveeding. Nevertheless, inasmuch as the demand 
for lumber products is subject to occasional fluctua- 
tions that seemingly are beyond control and that can 
not be anticipated by even the wisest of business 
nanagers, the only practical expedient for meeting 

verse situations is to stop production. 

An ideal condition of the trade would be that in 
‘vhich buyers anticipated their needs far enough in 
‘ivanece to permit the manufacturer to meet them, 
ind when speculation as to the possibility of a glut in 
‘he market, owing to overproduction or a slump in 
‘lemand, is entirely eliminated. 

Unfortunate, indeed, is that manufacturer who is 
compelled by any combination of circumstances to 
throw his product upon an unwilling market. Within 
recent years the number of lumber manufacturers in 








this position has rapidly diminished, and perhaps it 
is not too much to hope that the time is soon to come 
when no manufacturer will be obliged to sell his 
product at a price that does not include sufficient al- 
lowance for stumpage, for cost of manufacture, and a 
fair dividend on his investment. The best way doubt- 
less to bring about this much to be desired condition 
is to limit as nearly as possible the output of lumber 
to the legitimate demands, in every case curtailing the 
production to conform promptly with the falling off 
in demand. 
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COOPERATION IN CAR USE. 


One of the leading lumber carrying railroads of the 
South sends the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of a let- 
ter written by a large manufacturer who has been making 
a special effort to load cars to capacity, suggesting that 
if any manufacturer is to take such action as a means 
of helping the railroads handle their business in times 
of car shortage it is important that all manufacturers 
pursue the same course. 

Loading cars as nearly as possible to capacity is one of 
the chief means of minimizing the evil effects of a car 
shortage, but a manufacturer who is disposed to exercise 
due care is apt to lose his interest in any attempt to 
cooperate with the railroads when he sees his competitor 
shipping minimum cars. 

No manufacturer has a right to complain of the way 
the railroads are handling his business when he is not 
making a reasonable effort to use the equipment offered 
him to the best possible advantage. 





SHORT COAL WEIGHTS. 


With the active coal season again approaching, the 
lumberman who handles coal also is confronted with the 
question of getting from the coal company the amount 
of coal that he pays for. There should be no difficulty in 
getting it in interstate shipments, inasmuch as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ruled that the railroad 
company is responsible for the delivery to the consignee 
of the amount shown in the shipment and in case of 
shortage must refund the value of coal freight charges 
and the cost of weighing at destination. The dealer 
must not expect, however, to obtain his rights under this 
ruling without insisting upon them, and concerted action 
between dealers in this matter would soon put an end 
to the abuse involved in short coal weights in interstate 
movement. 

The problem of shortage in soft coal coming from 
points within the same State, however, is a different 
one, and .in-some States the consignee receives little 
assistance from the State railroad commission. Illinois 
is an example of this condition, and Wisconsin an excep- 
ticn to it, as in the latter State there is supervision of 
intrastate transportation which actually supervises. 

The local dealer should collect his coal shortages 
not merely for the amount of money involved to himself 
but because also of the benefit accruing therefrom to the 
entire trade. 


LUMBER AND LABOR. 


Perhaps in no other industry does the spirit of 
equality between employer and employee exist to so 
great an extent as in the lumber industry. Lumber 
manufacturing always has been essentially pioneering 
work. It has been carried on in remote regions under 
trying conditions which imposed hardships upon all 
who were engaged in it, employer and employee alike. 
For these reasons there has always existed a kind of 
comradeship among lumbermen that may be said to 
characterize the industry. 

These conditions and others under which lumbering 
has been carried on have, until comparatively recent 
years, rendered the lumber industry immune to all 
labor trouble except labor shortage. Within the last 
year or two, however, a labor movement which had its 
origin in other industries has become a somewhat dis- 
turbing factor in several of the lumbering sections of 
the United States. Owing to the relations that exist 
between employer and employee, as already mentioned, 
this movement is unlikely to make much headway in 
the lumber industry, though reasonably cautious manu- 
facturers will not unduly belittle its significance. In 
those industries where the movement has made progress 
it doubtless voices a protest against conditions 
which the most selfish considerations should have in- 
duced employers to relieve. Little basis for any such 
protest will be found in the Inmber industry, and owing 





to the advanced stand taken by the most enterprising 
lumber manufacturers in all sections with respect to 
welfare work among their employees the movement that 
has caused so much disturbance and loss in other indus- 
tries doubtless will in the lumber industry fall of its own 
weight. 
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YELLOW PINE CONDITIONS. 


In volume of business yellow pine manufacturers are in healthier condition 
than for many months. Any doubt felt of this would be dispelled by a glance over 
the stocks of manufacturers, which would indicate that they are much smaller 
than in many months, and with this condition no indication is found of a desire 
to run their mills abnormally, although the fall has been an unusually good season 


for logging. The average yellow pine manufacturer has on file orders for past, 
present and future delivery—largely past and present—due to the unusual scarcity 
of rolling stock with which to deliver the lumber to market. Present yellow 
pine prices are encouraging. The sales record will probably average 50 cents 
to $1.50 over the August sale sheet. The regular run of stock is said to be 
sold regularly at list, but so many specialties are being called for and inability 
to deliver goods is so pronounced that prices have been strengthened notably, 
with a result that the average is up to a very satisfactory point. 

While betting is not usually a convincing argument, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has seen recent wagers that the average annual selling price at certain mills wiil 
be over $18, notwithstanding advances in the price of yellow pinc largely came 
about in the last eight months. Mills or sales departments show littie inclination 
to take advance orders, and they are really welcoming the lull brought about by 
the lineyard buyers and other large purchasers who have been waiting to place 
orders just before the first of the year so as to get their shipments on next year’s 
inventories. 

The big requisitions now in the hands of manufacturers, coming from railroads, 
the export demand and other avenues of distribution, promise that unless the 
unusual should happen they will conspire to make 1913 a record year for activity 
among yellow pine manufacturers. 


LUMBERMEN’S CONVENTIONS IN PROSPECT. 


On page 44 of the current issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is an apparently 
formidable and the only comprehensive and accurate list published of annual 
conventions of lumbermen and allied organizations in prospect. An analysis of 
it indicates a busy time for members of those organizations between early Decem- 
ber and well into February of the approaching year—and the list is as yet by 
no means complete. It indicates also a growing and intelligent appreciation of 
the value of consultation and concerted action between members of the same 
industry, with results that are becoming increasingly valuable to associated 
members of all branches of the trade—and to others who will not contribute 
the time, expense and labor involved. 

Of retail lumbermen’s organizations 13 have already announced the dates and 
places of their annual meetings; six of the manufacturers and wholesalers’ 
associations have made similar decisions; the list is completed by the announce- 
ments of forestry organizations and others more or less related to the lumber 
trade. For the last month of the current year eight organizations of lumbermen 
and others in which they are indirectly but seriously interested are listed. Jan- 
uary, as is usual and natural, leads in the number of annual conferences, with 18 
already decided upon, many of them, unfortunately, to be in session simul- 
taneously, an embarrassment to intending attendants. 

These conflicting dates are doubtless in instances due to causes beyond the 
control of those upon whom rest the decisions as to dates, but that timely con- 
ferences between association officials could remedy this unprofitable confusion 
and afford members and others interested the benefits of participation in more 
than one annual conference is certain. As an example, the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania had set the dates January 30 and 31 for its 
annual meeting. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called its attention to the fact that 
within those dates were included the annuals of two other organizations within 
its territory, with possibly others to hear from, and in a letter sent to this office 
this week by Secretary Albert C. Rightor announcement is made that‘‘so as not to 
conflict with the dates’’ chosen by the two organizations cited the Pennsylvania 
retailers’ association had changed its dates to January 23 and 24, an example 
that is commended to the notice of officers of lumbermen’s organizations generally. 

Selections of dates and places for annual meetings have this year been made 
earlier than usual. Those appearing on page 44 number 34, foretokening generous 
and profitable interchange of ideas and a wealth of general experience. Wide- 
awake lumbermen who by any sacrifice in other directions can afford the time 
and the comparatively light expense involved will allow nothing to interfere 
with their attendance at the annual meetings of associations with which they 
are identified or in which they are interested. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, fol- 
lowing its invariable custom, will report these conventions comprehensively and 
faithfully. 


RETAIL LUMBERMEN AND THEIR FELLOWS. 


The report of the meeting at St. Louis of the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants, published in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, should 
receive the careful attention of every retail lumberman. Community Development 
was the leading topic in the subjects discussed. Among especially notable 
addresses was that of L. C. Boyle, publication of which, reserved for this 
week, appears on pages 33 and 34. It showed that Mr. Boyle had gone into the 
subject of Community Development very carefully and thoroughly. He demon- 
strated that the same causes that brought about the downfall of the Roman empire 
are now operating in this country; that the empire’s decadence and disruption 
were due to its neglect to develop the small town and the country side and to 
the centralization of population in the large cities. 

Mr. Norvell’s talk on parcel post was received with enthusiasm. The speaker 
had spent several months abroad in study at first hand of the operation of the 
foreign parcel post. He stated that the elimination of retailers and the selling of 
merchandise of all kinds direct to farmers, mechanics and laboring people by the 
big concerns in the large cities would result eventually in lessening commercial 
representation to one little merchant in each hamlet, taking orders for all kinds 
of goods and selling by catalog. Mr. Norvell had some enlightening maps 
showing the shifting of population from the small country towns to the large 
cities and the changed conditions in retailing due to the fact that the farmers 
are now going 10 to 50 miles to trade, the automobile providing them with means 
of rapid transportation. He said that the farmers enjoyed the ride and it gave 
them opportunity to visit the larger places where more varied merchandise was 
displayed. His advice to the retailer in the small town was to move to the larger 
communities. 

John W. Barry’s address was illuminating in its exposition of the zone system. 
It is reproduced in this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and is worthy 
of the careful perusal of every retail lumberman. 

The talk on pure advertising law was of interest to all retail dealers, and 
hope is entertained that on the statute books can be placed a national law 
making the printing of an untrue advertisement a crime. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S campaign for Community Development was 
cordially and enthusiastically received. Hearty indorsement greeted the sugges- 
tion that the retailer should take a more active part in the civic affairs of his 
community; should cooperate with his fellow merchants by advertising in his 
local newspaper, and should join every movement that had for its purpose the 
building up of the home community. : 

That a change is coming over the retail situation is evidenced by the fact 
that trade newspaper men representing all lines were in large attendance at 
St. Louis. After the close of the convention a number of the larger publishers 
started upon a trip of investigation through the Mississippi Valley States, 








a 


stopping at small as well as large towns, to learn at first hand of conditions 
and of methods advisable to be adopted to bring about increase instead of decrease 
in retail merchandising. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that in summarizing the report of the 
vention it should not fail to call especial attention to the fact that ali lines of 
trade are vitally interested in the movement to build up the home town, ani it 
advises its own people, the readers of this publication, to lose n0 opportu: ity 
to take active part in the work so necessary to the welfare of the lw ber 
business and the welfare of the nation. 


NEW METHOD OF GRADING STRUCTURAL TIMBER. 


In a very interesting monograph on ‘‘The Mechanical Properties of Redwoo)” 
(Forest Service Circular No. 193) which is reviewed on page 46 of this issue A. L, 
Heim, engineer in forest products, makes some very practical suggestions on the 
methods of grading structural timbers, intended to apply especially to those wseq 
in a horizontal position supported at the ends and carrying a load at tue center 
or distributed throughout their length. Many of the official grading rules of the 
manufacturers’ associations make little distinction between the rules for lum)er 
and those for dimension, and while a certain recognition is given to the weake) ing 
influence of certain defects these are not specified with relation to the aciual 
stress which is to be put upon the piece of timber. 

The diagram of a beam or stringer reproduced in the article referred to <cts 
off an area in the middle of the beam equivalent to half its length and approxi. 
mately one-third of its depth at the top of the piece, and a corresponding srea 
at the bottom. Evidently, therefore, the area or volume at the top is that of 
greatest compression and the area at the bottom is that of greatest tension. A 
sound knot in the upper volume is of little or no importance because its com- 
pression strength is equal to or greater than clear timber. A soft knot, however, 
or any decay or other weakening of the compressive strength of the material would 
be undesirable. In the lower volume, on the other hand, the load upon the beam 
has a tendency to stretch or pull apart the fibers of the wood, and cross grain, 
either in connection with knots or otherwise, by weakening the tensile strength 
of that section would reduce in like manner the strength of the beam as a whole. 
Such defects, however, become increasingly unimportant as their distance from 
the ends of the beam decreases. 

The tests shown in the circular show very plainly under ordinary manufac- 
turers’ rules thrown out of the clear grade a number of pieces which have actual 
strength entitling them to be classed as No. 1 timbers, and that the grade of 
common is also a better grade under the manufacturers’ rules than the No. 2 
grade under the proposed grading rules, which includes timbers suitable for 
structural use but having an estimated modulus of rupture of less than 4,000 
pounds, as determined by the visible characteristics of the piece. 

The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that by giving proper attention to 
this matter and by including those timbers in which the defects which otherwise 
would exclude the piece are so located as not materially to affect its practical 
strength, and including also those timbers which are sufficiently strong if used 
with one edge up though they might be too weak if the other edge were placed 
uppermost, the manufacturers would reap very obvious advantages from such a 
method of grading. The subject is worthy of special study and consideration. 


RED GUM OR SATIN WALNUT. 


The red gum or ‘‘satin walnut,’’ particularly of the Mississippi Valley, while 
historically covering a less protracted period than that of many other woods of 
commerce, long has been firmly established poth at home and abroad. When 
first introduced it met with the same disfavor that has characterized the recep- 
tion of practically all woods except white pine. Its adaptability to cabinet 
work was first recognized and, probably more than any other one factor, this 
has served to establish and sustain its commercial standing. The designation 
‘‘satin walnut’’ is understood to have originated in England, where the wood 
gained special approval at an early period and since has been in growing demand. 
As against the plebeian name of ‘‘gum’’ the more genteel English designation 
has proved a powerful aid in fostering the prestige and in promoting the fortunes 
of the wood in foreign countries. 

A few years ago the customs department of the Italian Government abruptly 
advanced its tariff on American ‘‘satin walnut’’ $10 a thousand feet. The wood 
had attained exceptional popularity in that country and had been imported in 
large quantities. Of course the new tariff proved sensational; indeed, of such 
moment as to justify an appeal from the advance through diplomatic channels. 
At the same time it was presumed that the customs officers had been misled into 
classing gum with high priced cabinet woods by the trade name ‘‘satin walnut.’’ 
At all events, the increase was finally abrogated and the consequent embargo 
raised. 

Red gum is described as light red brown, sap-wood almost white; diffuse porous; 
rings, fine and difficult to distinguish; grain straight, close, polishes well; rays, 
numerous and very obscure. It grows to heights of from 80 to 140 feet and in 
diameter at the base from three to five feet. It is medium hard and strong; 
shrinks 6 per cent, and its common uses include building construction, cabinet 
work, veneering, street paving, barrel staves and heading. Both in this country 
and abroad it is extensively employed in manufacturing furniture, specimens of 
which, familiar to American lumbermen, present a handsome and distinct appear- 
ance in coloring, grain, markings and finish. Manufacturers making a specialty 
of cutting and working red gum have found it a source of very general satisfac- 
tion and of reasonable profit. Within the last two years the wood has attained 
renewed favor and popularity on its merits. 

A feature of special moment recently introduced is that of quarter sawing the 
wood for fine interior trim. The popularity of this product has met the expecta- 
tions of manufacturers, especially when sawed one inch thick. The grain marking 
is notably effective and, speaking of the wood in a general way, the antipathy 
that characterized its early reception has gradually disappeared until practically 
extinct. The mills have learned from experience just how to handle gum products 
so that objection from any cause is no longer raised and the wood is established 
upon a firm commercial footing and is in demand and commands prices accord- 
ingly. Quarter sawed figured veneer is also especially in active demand and a 
leader among fancy stocks of kindred character. 


EFFICIENCY IN MANUFACTURING. 


To give a thorough review of the various details involved in the systems of scien- 
tific management advocated by Frederick W. Taylor and his numerous disciples and 
in a somewhat different form by Harrington Emerson is not here purposed. Mr. 
Taylor’s book on this subject was some time ago thoroughly reviewed, and Mr. 
Emerson’s new book, ‘‘The Twelve Principles of Efficiency,’’ is at hand for review 
and will soon be given a careful discussion. However, to mention some of the 
features of scientific management which have proved very successful in other lines 
of manufacture but which do not apply in the same degree to the manufacture of 
lumber might be profitable at this time. : ; 

The Taylor system has been applied almost entirely to metal-working industries, 
and its success has lain largely in getting a larger production from the man and 
the machine. The handling of labor will be discussed a little later on. The increased 
efficiency of the machine means either a better cutting tool or an elimination of idle 
periods. Mr. Taylor’s great invention of self-hardening steel has accomplished a 
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wonderful improvement in all metal-cutting processes, and such steels are being 
ray ily adopted for planing and moulding knives and cutters, and are proving very 
yse’ul and necessary in connection with faster speed modern types of woodworking 
miuhinery. When one comes to the main cutting machinery of the sawmill, how- 
ever, a different problem is presented. It may be possible, by using a lathe tool 
which will make a cut so heavy as to be heated to a dull red and still not lose its 
terjer, to turn a locomotive tire in one-third or one-fourth of the time previously 
eon umed; but no such conceivable increase of speed is in prospect in the reduction 
of « log to lumber. The modern band mill set works and carriage may not be 
ent rely perfect, but they have nearly reached the limit of capacity of operation. 
Indeed, the chief difficulty with the operation at the present time is an excess of 
speed rather than the contrary. A large volume of product is aimed at and conse- 
quently the manipulation of the log to secure the greatest value of output from it 
is in the largest and fastest mills practically impossible. 

Svientifie management usually takes responsibility for the care of the machine 
away from the workman who operates it, and places it upon a machine foreman whose 
duty it is to see that all machinery in the building is maintained in proper repair 
and working condition. In the sawmill, however, efficient supervision along this line 
is already the rule rather than the exception, and in the planing mill the machinery 
must be kept in order because of its nature. It is possible to neglect a slowly 
moving metal-cutting machine, but it is absolutely essential that the cylinder of the 
planer and the corresponding cutting tools of other woodworking machinery are 
kept in proper working condition and balance, and the necessity of giving this matter 
proper attention renders it extremely unlikely that other working parts of the 
machine will not also receive due care. 

iflicieney of belting in the saw and planing-mill might probably be improved by 
more careful attention, but there is little room for improvement in the care of the 
machinery and its proper maintenance. 

As to labor, scientific management introduces some very progressive ideas, par- 


ticularly in the wage system used. The usual principle is a standard daily wage, 
but a standard task also. If the workman reaches this standard he receives an 
additional bonus. If he fails to reach it his daily wage is not cut, but especial 
attention is given to assisting him to reach the standard. If he falls continually 
below it, other and more suitable work is sought for him, and he is replaced by a man 
more skillful in that specific employment. 

This plan of training the workman to a larger output is practicable where he and 
his machine are an independent unit whose work is not limited by other operations. 
In the sawmill, however, the amount of lumber to be handled by the edger, the trim- 
mers and other auxiliary operations is strictly limited to the production at the car- 
riage. It might be possible under scientific management to secure better edging 
and trimming, but not a larger amount. In most planiag mill operations the limit 
of output is largely dictated by the feed of the machine, and to keep the idle running 
time down to a low limit usually is possible, especially with modern automatic feed- 
ing devices. 

Apparently, therefore, such improvements in lumber manufacture as may be secured 
by. a study of the principles of scientific management must involve considerable special 
change and adaptation to the peculiarities of operating conditions. The above does 
not by any means imply that to keep thoroughly in touch with what is being accom- 
plished in this respect in other industries is not very desirable. What is here said is 
intended merely in a precautionary way. It may be possible to make lumber faster 
and more cheaply than it is done at present, but not to such a degree as will parallel 
the recent improvements in the manufacture of machinery. To make lumber better 
is, however, possible, and there is room for the principles of scientific management 
along these lines. To improve the efficiency of labor and to promote a more stable 
eandition in regard to it are possible in a vast degree. A wise manager or superin- 
tendent will welcome anything in the way of pertinent information along these 
various lines, but will naturally be of very conservative judgment in applying new 
methods and ideas. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 





Reports emanating from the various industrial centers of the country show that 
trade is steadily expanding. The finances of the country are on a sound basis; 
bank clearings show a big gain over those of last year, and the railroads’ gross 
earnings are much heavier than in 1911 at this time. Business has been helped 
materially by the ideal weather conditions obtaining this fall, which have allowed 
the railroads to handle traffic to capacity all the time and which have aiso been a 
bie factor in building construction, which in many sections has been progressing 
as steadily as if it were midsummer. As long as the present weather continues 
lumber dealers will be assured of a continued heavy consumption of their product. 

* ¥ * 

Prior to election a disposition was evident in some quarters to base a continu- 
ance of the excellent business done on a certain political outcome. ‘There was 
considerable difference as to the particular brand of politics needed to act as a 
means for business expansion, but all were agreed on the main question that 
the political issue was important. Since the election, however, this idea seems 
practically to have disappeared and the daily and trade press have been filled 
with glowing prophecies of a record-breaking trade in all lines for the balance 
of 1912 and for 1913. ‘These prophecies are based largely upon present financial 
and crop conditions, all of which seem to point to a continuance of prosperity; 
and there is no reason why it should be otherwise, for the country is prosperous 
and crops are abundant. 

* * * 

The general trend of the lumber trade is one of improvement, although pos- 
sibly were it not for the general car shortage and the resultant slow delivery of lum- 
ber the trade in some parts of the country would realize that there has been 
some slight, recent slackening of demand. In the Southwest especially reports 
would indieate a falling off of the rura! requirement and that a few of the mills 
are accumulating some lumber. Reports from Kansas City and Shreveport reflect 
this state of affairs. At the great eastern and middle western consuming cen- 
ters there seems to be no abating of demand for the classes of lumber and 
timber necessary for the carrying forward of the numerous building projects that 
are’ so much in evidence in all of the large and many of the smaller cities. The 
call for ear, factory and railroad material is still a pronounced feature of the 
requirement, and other Jarge corporate interests and manufacturing plants are de- 
manding heavy quantities of lumber and without much reference to price are taking 
much of what is offered, the time of delivery being the most urgent stipulation in 
such dealings. This is true especially of hardwoods. Buyers are paying these 
prices for the sake of having the lumber delivered in the specified time. 

% * % 

In the northern part of the country northern pine and hemlock are in ex- 
traordinary demand. The market seems to have an insatiable appetite for these 
woods. Any lot of lumber of either kind offered is eagerly snapped up, and the 
large consumers are paying outside prices in order to procure the lumber. No 
larve stocks are on hand in the producing field. Reports from Minneapolis are to 
the effeet that shipments of pine during October were heavier than those of any 
other month during the present year, with the exception of August. They 
showed an inerease of 16.1 per cent as compared with October of last year. The 
total lumber shipments for the first 10 months of this year showed an increase 
of 47 per cent over the corresponding period in 1911, while shipments of hemlock 
from January 1 to October 31 showed an increase of 32 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of last year. Supplies of northern pine at the Tonawandas are 
short, with the demand active. In the Saginaw Valley the box trade has ab- 
sorbed a large part of the pine lumber imported,into that territory. The supply 
is limited, with the result that the trade experiences no difficulty in securing the 
best prices. Trade in New York, Buffalo and Pittsburgh is also reported as in 
g00. shape. Dealers at most of the principal centers are not overburdened with 
hemlock stocks. At Buffalo the good weather enjoyed has created a heavy demand 
for this wood. In Tonawanda it is being absorbed as rapidly as received, not- 
withstanding recent advances. Stocks are reported broken at Pittsburgh. 

x * 

‘otwithstanding the car shortage is hindering the movement of southern pine 
demand is still of large proportions. From Kansas City and Shreveport re- 
‘ts state that retail trade is slightly weaker, but as a general thing the yellow 
ie situation is strong. Railroads are buying great quantities of car material. 
omand for yard stock is not likely to be pressing until such time as retailers 
e finished taking their inventories. However, when done, lineyards and re- 
‘ulers are expected to come into the market to bring their stocks up to satis- 

‘ctory proportions. Mills in position to handle car material are getting as 
iuch business as they can take on. The export trade is showing much improve- 
‘ent, with an advance of $1 on sawn timber in the last two weeks. Square edge 
‘eals and square timbers have been in active request, over 4,000,000 feet having 





been shipped by one concern to South America during the lasttwo weeks. 
* + * ; 

Trade in cypress is well proportioned. Orders for yard stock and for shop 
material are being received in large numbers, the demand for both lines of 
stock being adjusted in such manner as to call for about equal quantities of all 
grades and sizes. The car supply is still inadeauate to make prompt shipments. 
New prices went into effect November 21 on many items. Nos. 1 and 2 barn 
were advanced from 50 cents to $1.50, and shops and selects and factory lumber 
from 50 cents to $1. The movement of car material, such as siding and roofing, 
has been heavy. 

¥ * * 

Reports from Puget Sound and Columbia River points are unanimously to the 
effect that a strong demand exists for fir, spruce, cedar and other Coast woods. 
The call for timber and other car stuff is notably brisk and urgent. Demand for 
lumber of all kinds in southern California continues active and large, due to the 
amount of building in progress. Car shortage has interfered with prompt de- 
livery in many cases and a robust complaint from shippers is being lodged 
against the railroads on account of lack of cars. Manufacturers evidently have 
decided not to have the same condition of affairs on the Coast as obtained last 
year, for it is reported that many of the mills will curtail production during 
December and January; estimates are that at least 200,000,000 feet of lumber 
will be taken from the market by February 1. This is bound to have a stimulat 
ing effect on the spring trade, as it is stated that the stocks on sticks at the 
mils are low at the present time. An advance is reported in redwood, clears 
being raised from $1 to $3 a thousand feet. Pickets have been raised $2 4 
thousand and battens $7 a thousand, surface measure. Many shingle mills are 
closed down, which should help to keep the market steady. Demané by lineyards 
during the last two weeks has been good. California white pine and sugar pine 
and redwood are moving readily, the mines of Nevada and Arizona being large 
consumers of coarse lumber, while the shop is shipped as far East as Maine and 
Virginia. Factories have been placing contracts for next year and statement is 
made on good authority that the stocks at mill points of ‘good shop lumber are 
barely adequate to meet present and expected future wants. 

* * * 

Nothing of a disturbing nature has developed in the general hardwood market 
the last week. Demand is of the most satisfactory nature notwithstanding the 
fact that hardwood producers all year have insisted upon a price basis, and, 
though values were forced down a little during the early part of the year, 
as a general thing values have been firmly held. The consuming industries 
have been constantly in the market for all classes of hardwoods. The furniture 
manufacturers, since the first of September, have made a good run, which has 
resulted in a large consumption of lumber. Farm implement and wagon makers 
have worked along steadily and those lines of consumption have required a good 
volume of hardwood. During the last half of the year the box industry has 
called for enormous quantities of low grades, which has entirely wiped out all 
surplus stocks. Plain oak is still the leader and is bringing fancy prices, recent 
sales being made as high as $58 in Chicago. Quarter sawed white oak also is 
steadily being absorbed, with the result that the heavy surplus last year has heen 
reduced to a minimum. Low grade cottonwood is practically out of the market. 
Gum is in active request. Ash is reported as one of the strong items on the list. 
Low grade poplar is very strong, the good grades moving in seasonable quantities. 
In the northern hardwoods birch and maple are scarce, with the demand good. 
Basswood in the lower grades is scarce, and improvement in the demand for uppers 
is noticed. Rock elm has been in steady request and is none too plentiful. 

* * * 

Demand for eastern spruce is reported as being very good in the last week. 
Boston reports state that spruce is full $2 a thousand higher than a year ago. 
Dealers, however, hesitate to place orders at these values for stocking-up pur- 
poses, buying only such quantities as they need for immediate use. In New 
York prices are strong at list, with only fair stocks in the retailers’ yards. 
Pittsburgh reports a strong demand, with dry stocks scarce. 

° * * * 

North Carolina pine is moving in seasonable quantities. Considerable complaint 
is heard that shipments are held up for lack of cars, with no relief in sight. 
Considerable quantities of this wood are being used for construction purposes in 
Buffalo. In New York low grades are pretty well cleaned out, with an improve- 
ment in demand for uppers. Boston reports a good call for roofers, with offerings 
not large. A feeling prevails among Baltimore lumbermen that current prices 
will go higher. Box factories and other consumers of shortleaf pine are absorbing 
shipments as fast as received. The range of prices seems to be firmly maintained 
all along the line. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York November 21 
announced that provision had been made for a pension for 
each future ex-president of the United States and his widow, 
unmarried, of $25,000 a year as long as these remain unpro- 
vided for by the Nation. 

It is said of the new $1,599,000 courthouse in Portland, 
Ore., that ‘“‘not a cent of graft’? entered into its construction. 

A wage agreement between the 
officials of the National Bituminous Coal & Coke Co. was 
signed November 22, ending, it is believed, the great coal 
strike in the Kanawha coal fields of West Virginia. 

Twelve killed and 41 seriously injured was the toll of 
football during the fall of this year. 


union miners and the 


The final session of the Hoe Library sale at New York 
City which has been in progress a year and a half brought 
the total amount received up to $1,932,060.60, giving this 
sale, in volume of works sold and amount received, the dis 
tinction of being the greatest auction sale of books the 
world has known. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad and the Colorado & 
Southern Railroad were indicted by the Federal grand jury 
at Pueblo, Colo., November 23, charged with granting rebates 
and with issuing free transportation to influence interstate 
shipments. 

Howard James, vice president and director of purchases 
of the Great Northern Railroad, and Samuel B. Plechner. 
purchasing agent of the road, were killed November 24 at 
St. Paul, Minn., when the automobile in which they were 
driving overturned. 

Eloquent tributes to James Schoolcraft Sherman were 
paid by President Taft in a letter and by United States 
Sen. Elihu Root, former Sen. Chauncey M. Depew and others 
in speeches at memorial exercises held at the Republican 
Club at New York City in honor of the late vice president. 

By a vote of 380 to 36 the National Equal Suffrage Asso 
ciation, in session at Philadelphia, November 23 rejected the 
amendment providing that all officers must maintain a non- 
partisan attitude and not ally themselves with any political 
party. 

Figures collected by the Chicago Health Department, aver- 
aging the death rnies for 10 years of all the great cities, 
show Chicago to be .we most healthful in the world. 

Samuel Gompers was reelected president of the American 
federation of Labor November 23 over Max Hayes, of the 
International Typographical Union, at its annual meeting at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Gompers has been reelected annually 
since 1895. 

John Schrank, who shet Col. Theodore Roosevelt on the 
night of October 14, was declared insane November 22 and 
was committed by Municipal Judge A. C. Backus at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to the Northern Hospital for the Insane, near 
Oshkosh, Wis 

The O'Gara Coal Co. and three subsidiaries of the New 
York Central lines were indicted November 22 by the Federal 
grand jury at Chicago on charges of rebating. 

Robt. Becker, of Beloit, Wis., will sail early in December 
on a year’s research trip to Brazil for the Field Museum of 
Natural History of Chicago. He will join an expedition sent 
out by the Brazilian Government to open up the wild country 
in the upper Amazon, 

A statewide movement to prevent orientals from owning 
property in California was begun recently at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the northern district of Califor- 
nia Women’s Clubs at Sacramento. 

The hydroaeroplane of Tony Jannus was destroyed by fire 
November 21 just before Jannus started on a flight down 
the Mississippi River from St. Louis to New Orleans. 

According to official returns November 24 from 75 coun- 
ties in Michigan the total vote for the equal suffrage 
amendment is 195,382 and against 182,333, a majority of 
11,049. Unofficial returns, however, from the eight remain- 
ing counties show that the amendment has lost by 39 votes. 


With delegates in attendance from Alaska, British Colum- 
bia and practically every State in the Union where mining 
is carried on, the fifteenth annual meeting of the American 
Mining Congress opened at Spokane, Wash., November 25. 

The organization of the Southern States Fair Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition has been completed and the first fair will 
be held at New Orleans from November 15 to December 15, 
1913, for the purpose of exploiting the resources and oppor- 
tunities of the South. 

The Lake Michigan Sanitary Association adopted resolu- 
tions at its meeting in Milwaukee November 25 declaring 
the pollution of the waters of the lake by sewage from 
shore cities a serious and growing menace to health and 
petitioning Congress to take the necessary steps for an 
investigation of the extent of this evil and of the remedial 
measures to be adopted. 

Helen Ring Robinson, of Denver, is the first woman of 
the United States to be elected a State senator. She will 
take her seat when the Colorado general assembly convenes 
in January. 


The board of arbitration which considered the demand 
for more wages of locomotive engineers on 52 railroads east 
of Chicago and north of Norfolk and Cincinnati November 24 
granted certain increased compensation and improved and 
uniform rules of services requested by the engineers, but 
held that a general increase of wages on ail roads is not 
warranted upon the basis of evidence presented. 

The Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce reported 
November 24 that imports of the United States for the 
10 months of 1912 were valued at $1,511,000,000 and exports 
at $1,871,000,000, making it apparent that the imports of 
the full year will approximate $1,800,000,000 and the exports 
$2,300,000,000, totaling $4,100,000,000. 


Congress will consider during the coming session two pro- 
posals in reference to caring for former presidents of the 
United States. The first will contemplate granting them a 
straight out pension. The second will call for their con- 
tinued service in the Senate or House of Representatives at 
the salary of $7,500, paid members of Congress. 

Political campaign material transmitted free of postage 
through the mails, according to Postoffice Department rec- 
ords, caused a postal deficit of $1,781,000 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1912. ‘The Postal Service handled during the 
year 310,240,000 pieces of franked mail, weighing 61,377,000 
pounds or 3.8 per cent of the total weight of all domestic 
mail carricd. 

President Taft November 22 approved the choice of the 
Fine Arts Commission for the design of a gold medal to be 
presented to Capt. A. H. Rostron, of the Cunard liner 
Carpathia, for his heroic services in saving the survivors of 
the Titanic disaster. 

Testimony of fhe Government's principal statisticians in 
the dissolution suit against the United States Steel Corp. 
was completed November 22 before Examiner Henry ?. 
Brown. Adjournment of the hearing was taken untii 
December 4 when additional witnesses will be called by the 
Government at a hearing in New York. 

Theodore Marburg, of Baltimore, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft November to be minister to Belgium to succeed 
Larz Anderson, recently transferred from the 
Brussels to Tokio, Japan. 

The twenty-fourth annual convention of the National 
Association of Railroad Commissioners at Washington con- 
cluded November 22 to meet in Washington again October 28 
next. 


legation at 


The work of the National Government in marking with 
headstones the last resting place of all Confederate soldiers 
or sailors who died in northern prisons and were buried 
nearby has been completed. Confederate dead numbering 
22,401 have been located. 

Gidean C, Bantz, connected with the Treasury Department 
for 40 years, resigned as assistant treasurer of the United 
States November 22 at the request of Secretary MacVeagh. 
Ife will be succeeded by Christian S. Pearce, chief of the 
division of banks, loans and postal savings. 

Lieuts. Miller, Wilson and Kennedy, 
@. M. Sergt. Henderson and Capt. Julian Ganjot were deco- 
rated with medals of honor recently by President Taft in 
recognition of “deeds of gallantry” in action. 


Five army officers, 


A private retreat for nesting birds will be maintained by 
the Federal Government near Valentine, Nebr. 

San Francisco's fight for the use of the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley in the Yosemite National Park as a reservoir for the 
city’s water supply was begun before Secretary of the 
Interior Fisher November 25 at a final hearing on the appli- 
cation for a permit. 


A report issued by the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that 35 per cent of the population of the United 
States is engaged in farming, placing this country sixth in 
the list of the world’s agricultural countries. Farm imple- 
ments have increased since 1880 from an estimated value 
of $101 per farm to $199. Wages for farmers since 1820 
have increased 200 per cent. 

Senator Isidor Rayner, of Maryland, died at Washington 
November 25, aged 62 years. 

Senator Works, of California, will introduce a resolution 
when Congress reconvenes for the amendment of the con- 
stitution providing for the election of president and vice 
president by direct vote of the people. 

Manuel Quezon and Manuel Earnshaw November 21 were 
elected delegates from the Philippines to 


Congress at 
Washington. 


According to the report of the Census Director, just issued, 
less. than 7 per cent of the population of the United States 
is unable to read and write compared with 10.7 per cent 
in 1900. 

Members of the Navy League of the United States are 
preparing a statement to be presented to Congress to back 
up the demand of the General Navy Board, presided over 
by Admiral Dewey, which recently reported that Congress 
should appropriate for four battleships at the next session or 
this Nation would fall behind even Japan in the race for 
Naval supremacy. 


FOREIGN. 

A decree published at Santo Domingo ling 
Congress into special session November 26 when Pr 
Eladio Victoria will resign. Pending the president's : -tiyo. 
ment there will be a cessation of hostilities between the 
revolutionists and Government forces. 


has been 


dent 


The Japanese armored cruiser Hiyei, built at Yokosuka. 
was successfully launched November 21 in the presence of 
the Emperor of Japan. The first keel plate was laid 
November 4, 1911. 

The Russian aviatrix, Ljuba Galantschikow, Novem! r 22 
made a reeord for altitude for women by reaching a 
of 7,800 feet in a monoplane at Johannisthal, German) 

One of the giant gates of the Gatun Lock in the Pinama 
Canal was tested for the first time November 22, when Miss 
Helen Taft put the electrical machinery in operation and 
swung the gate open. She was visiting the canal in com. 
pany with Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, and his 
party. 


eight 


The birth rate of France was lower by more than 100,000 
in 1911 than in 1901. 

Emperor Nicholas of Russia is said to have decided in 
the event of the death of his boy the heir of the throne 
shall be his daughter, the Grand Duchess Olga, who is now 
16 years old. The Czar’s action in thus depriving his 
brother, Grand Duke Michael, of succession to the tlirone, 
is reported to be due to his belief that the Grand Duke 
would undo all the reforms that have been brought about in 
the interests of the people. 

The terms offered by the Balkan allies for the arrange- 
ment of an armistice were rejected by the council of minis- 
ters of Turkey. 

The official estimate of the dead in the hurricane and tidal 
wave which visited the western part of Jamaica places the 
number at more than 100 in the coast towns alone. 

The town of Acanbay in the northern part of the Stiute of 
Mexico, was destroyed by an earthquake recently. It is said 
the victims numbered 100. 

The opening session of the Socialist International Congress 
which is being held at Basle, Switzerland, in opposition to 
war, was attended November 24 by 500 delegates represent 
ing all nations. Serious disturbances occurred at Budapest 
November 24 on the occasion of Socialist antiwar meetings 

lifty mostly children, were killed in a_ panic 
caused by the cry of fire at a moving picture show at Bilbao, 
Spain, November 24. 


persons, 


Mexican Federal troops destroyed 25 towns in the State 
of Oaxaca in the 10 days prior to November 24. The 
greater part of the Federals now have retired from the 
State, leaving the final pacification of the rebels to local 
troops. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made recently to wreck the 
train on which Emperor Nicholas and members of the Rus 
sian imperial family were returning from Spala to Tsarkoe- 
Selo by tearing up the rails near Koslowa-Ruda. 

Two aviators were killed in 
Andre Frey, at 
at Etampes. 


France November 21, one, 
Rheims, and the other, Sub-Lieut. Laurent, 


A project was presented to the National Assembly of 
Panama November 23 for the establishment of a national 
bank, charged with supervision and collection of all Goy- 
ernment duties and. taxes. It is reported American capi- 
talists are interested. 


The discovery near Luxor, Egypt, of a tomb which con- 
tained one of the most valuable collections of predynastic 
implements and ornaments ever found is reported. The 
tomb contained the dried up remains of a corpse believed 
to be 6,000 years old. 

The Prussian Diet is considering a bill which provides that 
unmarried men whose incomes exceed $750 a year shall be 
taxed from 10 to 20 per cent higher than married men with 
corresponding incomes. _ 

The marriage November 20 at London of Baron Alphonse 
De Rothschild, of Vienna, and Miss Clarice Sebag-Montetfiore, 
of London, brought about the union of the two richest Jewish 
families in the world. 

The Socialists of America and Europe were called on by 
a manifesto issued at Basel, Switzerland, November 25 by 
the International Socialist Congress to resist any measure 
for war taken by their governments. 

A step of immense importance to nonconformists was 
taken by the Cambridge University senate at Cambridge, 
England, November 22 when it agreed by a vote of 439 
against 326 to rescind the regulation debarring the confer- 
ment of the degree of doctor of divinity on nonconformists. 

The new trial on appeal of the 106 Koreans who were 
convicted September 28 of participating in a conspiracy 
against the life of Count Terauchi, the Japanese governor 
of Korea, began at Seoul, Korea, November 26. 

The budget of the German Government for the coming 
year balances the income and expenditures at approximately 
$762,000,000 each, an increase of about $74,000,000 over 
last year. The estimate of the Navy is given at $119,250,000, 
an increase of $1,500,000. The Army estimates are increased 
by $14,250,000, 
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‘the French Chamber of Deputies apparently has 
become interested in the mortgage banking scheme, 
as applied to agricultural loans, as a means of financ- 
ing small commercial and industrial enterprises. The 
plan is based on the association of small dealers, as 
sepurate from the larger banking and money powers. 
The proposed legislation by the Chamber of Deputies 
is designed as a stimulation to the initiative of the 


undertaking. Announcement is made from Paris that 
the action of the Government will be confined to the 
favoring of people’s banks by simplifying formalities 
and remitting taxation, and that the purpose is to place 


at the disposal of the banks contemplated the greater 
part of the sum advanced by the Bank of France in 
virtue of the convention of 1911. Thus the French 
proposition is like that for financing the farmers of 
the United States in the establishment of land mort- 
gage associations and banks, as has been outlined in 
this department. The first degree of credit under the 
tentative French system will rest upon a mutual guar- 
anty association, which will give to the signature of 
the least among the members of the society a negoti- 
able value. Bills indorsed by the proposed associa- 
tions could thus be discounted at existing banks; but 
a supposition is that the tendency would be that the 
small country banks would diminish in number, result- 
ing in the centralization of business in the larger banks 
of the money centers. Such a result could be offset by 
the multiplication of popular banks throughout the 
country, of a stronger character, through which the 
bills of the ecredét associations could be discounted. 
Two million dollars will be placed at the disposal of 
such banks, it is proposed, under the proposed form 
of advances, without interest. These popular banks 
would assure short term credit to the small dealer; 
but it has seemed no less necessary to organize a sys- 
tem of extended credit of a kind that has become 
almost impossible for the small or the moderate sized 
firm to obtain. To remedy this situation the bill pro- 
poses the creation of a central stock company the cap- 
ital of which shall be subscribed by banks or profes- 
sional associations the rules and regulations of which 
shall be approved by legal decree. The Government 
will ratify the nomination of the principal officials, and 
will exercise a right of control over the operations of 
the company. The financial establishment thus cre- 
ated will grant loans under certain guaranties for 
from 1 to 25 years, in exchange for which it will 
issue bonds, which may be put into public circulation. 
The state would furnish a guaranty fund of $1,000,00v. 


* * * 


That the scheme in France to finance small business 
is very much like the land mortgage credit system 
that has become well established in Germany, France, 
Italy and other European countries, and has been 
proposed for the United States, can be seen. Should 
the French succeed with the undertaking, as can well 
be believed they will, since the financial genius of 
that country is great, it should encourage other coun- 
tries to embark in the same kind of enterprise. The 
tendency of the times is toward cooperation and the 
massing of interests in particular lines, and a natural 
supposition is that the associative principal at length 
will be carried into nearly all kinds of business. Thus 
the financial basis of community will be broadened 
and deepened and rendered more lasting and secure 
than heretofore. It would make the financial structure 
ot all the people a solidarity that could not be thrown 
down by competition or panic, for it would be built 
up on a basis of the credit of all the properties and all 
the production and trade of the country. In the prop- 
aganda of community development which is making 
so considerable a stir among the publicists and publi- 
cations of the country a mutual credit system, based 
ou the combined security of property values, would 
greatly aid in the actual work of community building. 
Though to begin a conmunity uplift much talking 
and writing in order to interest the people are necessary, 
all will go for naught unless something be done to 
organize an effort to afford the community sufficient 
financial seope and power to increase business and 
make improvements. Building loan associations have 
done much in this direction, but credit, which is cap- 
ital, is needed to finance the small manufacturer, the 
merchant, the mechanic, and anyone who has ability 
ind enterprise enough to do business and give employ- 
ment if he ean secure sufficient working capital for 
‘he purpose. A cooperative or mutual credit system 
«so would go far toward checking the monopolistic 
‘endeney of big corporations. The small and medium 
‘ized operator often goes to the wall for the lack of 
capital and eredit. If he could readily acquire money 
on the security of his manufacturel product he could 
hold for prices as well as the great corporations. 

* * * 

The president of an important New York bank is 
quoted as having lately remarked that one reason why 
money has not become easier on Wall Street is because 
« great deal of rediscounting is going on. The farm- 
ers of the country have been holding back a large 








part of their crops in the belief that present prices are 
too low, and that international complications in Europe 
may cause a big advance. In a way this attitude has 
been a good thing for the railroads, for had grain been 
rushed to market more rapidly than it has been such 
a congestion of traffic as never before has been wit- 
nessed would have followed. The movement of grain 
under this season’s conditions has been heavy, but not 
beyond the capacity of the railroads, and so the Octo- 
ber statements will make a good showing. The actual 
yield of the grain this year is believed to have been 
much greater than that indicated in Government crop 
reports and the total will probably continue to furnish 
the transportation lines with a heavy traffic. In former 
periods of heavy crop yield and lively traffic in other 
freights than the crops a year’s time has been neces- 
sary to clear away accumulations. 
* * * 


A late statement from Minneapolis was to the 
effect that farmers are not selling grain liberally, but 
are financially comfortable on the basis of the grain 
they have on hand. At the same time they lack cash 
for their immediate needs, and are borrowing from 
their local banks, paying only such bills as are press- 
ing. The Minneapolis banks are lending money to 
some local banks that had not borrowed in 10 years, 
showing that the farmers are not releasing funds by 
the sale of grain. The reason for holding by the 
farmers is that prices do not suit them. The same 
feature more or less pertains to the southwestern 
grain States. 

* * * 

According to the general expectation, says a report, 
the unfilled tonnage of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will show an increase for October. Orders are 
running at a rate in excess of shipments, the fall 
elections seemingly having no deterrent effect on the 
steel trade. Railroads are the heaviest buyers and 
have placed an enormous tonnage of rails, plates, struc- 
tural orders, etc., in the recent few weeks. The 
Buenos Aires Central Railway, of Argentina, has bought 
5,000 tons of rails from the Steel Corporatiqn and the 
New Haven has ordered a total of 65,000 tons. The 
last named was divided among the Cambria, Lacka- 
wanna and Pennsylvania Steel companies. The Balti- 
more & Ohio has bought a total of about 70,000 tons 
for 1913, and will place orders for about 80,000 tons 
for next year’s delivery. About 15,000 cars were 
bought in the last week which will require about 
150,000 tons of plates and shapes. The Entre Rios, of 
Argentina, has bought about 1,000 tons of bridge ma- 
terial from the Steel Corporation, and that com- 
pany has taken the contract for the erection of the 
terminal of the Grand Trunk Pacific at Prince Rupert, 
B. C. According to statements made by men con- 
nected with the general steel interests there has as 
yet been no cessation in foreign buying of steel since 
the present trouble in Europe began. Several of the 
domestic steel companies have been shipping right 
along to the belligerent countries. One operator lately 
stated that, in his estimation, with the official 
ending of the war this country is expected to sell a 
large amount of steel to that part of Europe affected 
by hostilities, as when peace shall be restored will 
come a widespread resumption of construction. 

* * * 


At Chicago one steel manufacturer at the end of last 
week reported his business as 40 per cent more than 
in the two preceding weeks. Another said he never 
before had seen business so good. Customers did 
not hold back orders before election, but this month 
beats October and promises to establish a new high 
record. Structural trade continues active, with west- 
ern quotations nominal, because they are effective 
only for delivery in the second half of next year. Fur- 
ther advances are expected. 

* * * 


The statement is published that the directors of 
the New York Central Lines have authorized the ex- 
ecution of $24,000,000 equipment trust certificates, 
with the Guarantee Trust Co. as trustee. The cer- 
tificates to be issued under this trust are intended to 
pay for the equipment purchases of the system the 
next year. A part of the equipment to be pledged 
thereunder has been ordered, but the greater part is 
still to be ordered, and nearly all of it is for 1913 de- 
livery. The six roads joining in the trust are the New 
York Central Lines, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Michigan Central, Big Four, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and Toledo & Ohio Central. Among the locomotives 
and cars to be pledged under the New York Central 
Lines equipment trust of 1913 the following already 
have been ordered: 220 locomotives, 25 electric motor 
ears, 4,000 freight cars and 223 passenger, baggage and 
postal cars. This roughly is $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 
worth of equipment, for which deliveries have begun. 

* * * 


George A. Wells, secretary of the Western Grain 
Dealers’ Association, estimates that the Iowa corn crop 





will this year break every record with a total yield of 
453,000,000 bushels, as against 432,000,000 bushels 
estimated by the Government statisticians. The highest 
previous yield was 388,000,000 bushels. The size of 
this crop can best be conceived, says Mr. Wells, by 
comparison. In 1911 Iowa produced 281,000,000 bushels 
of corn, and that vast crop will be almost doubled this 
year. Present figures show an average of 46 bushels 
per acre for the State. A year ago it was but 25 
bushels the acre.. Iowa is worth $200,000,000, or bet- 
ter, on account of this year’s corn crop, to say nothing 
of the millions of bushels that were left over from 
last year.: Much of this corn will be fed to stock, 
and thus will be sold at a much greater money return 
than if sold on the market. The wheat and oats crops 
of Iowa have been doubled this year as compared to 
the yield of those cereals in 1911. In 1911 Iowa raised 
8,000,000 bushels of spring wheat; in 1912 the total 
is 17,461,300 bushels. In 1911 Iowa produced 120,- 
644,300 bushels of oats; in 1912 the total is 214,590,000 
bushels. . 


# * 


The Wall Street Journal estimates that the cotton 
crop of 1912 is 14,237,000 running bales, including 450,- 
000 bales of linters, leaving a yield of 13,787,000 bales 
exclusive of linters. Returns to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce on exports for the first two 
months of the season, beginning with September 1, 
show that the average price of cotton exported was 
11.25 cents a pound. This price applies to a total of 
2,244,626 bales, of which 729,530 bales were shipped 
out in September at the average price of 11.6 a pound, 
and 1,515,096 bales were shipped in October at an 
average of 11.1 cents a pound. October has proved 
to be the best month for shipments in three years in 
quantity of exports, and thus has made a new standard 
for monthly shipments. 


* * * 


Roland R. Conklin, president of the newly formed 
National Railways of Cuba, capitalized at $20,000,000, 
of which $3,500,000 is in 6 per cent non-cumulative 
preferred stock, and $16,500,000 common stock, says, 
according to the Wall Street Journal, that the purpose 
of the company is to provide transportation facilities 
for a large section of Cuba that has remained unde- 
veloped practically because of a lack of railroad trans- 
portation. As projected the system, including equip- 
ment, repair shops, two sugar factories and about 250 
miles of standard gage railroad, will cost between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000, and the estimated time 
for construction is six years. To assist the enterprise 
the Cuban Government has granted it $9,777 per mile 
when completed, payment to be made in installments. 
Mr. Conklin says that a large development of a rich 
agricultural country on the completion of the road is 
assured. It will have a large and substantial sup- 
porting tonnage from the start. The line will pass 
through the iron ore lands of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., as well as those of the Witherbee Sherman com- 


panies. 
* * * 


Milwaukee is congratulating itself on the good show- 
ing that the city has this year made in the building 
line. It is believed that by the end of the year all 
building records in the Cream City will have been 
broken. Total building permits up to November 18 
had called for work amounting to $13,064,452, an in- 
crease of $1,374,286 over last year, which was consid- 
ered a record breaker. Thus has been shown this year 
an actual increase over results in 1900 of $10,000,000, 
giving evidence of the great progress Milwaukee has 
made in the growth of population and wealth. Yet 
Milwaukee never has been what is called a boom city, 
its property owners and business men preferring a 
steady, though strong, safe and progressive pace. The 
building inspector of the city expresses his belief that 
by the end of the year building permits will call for 
an expenditure of as much as $14,750,000 for the 12 
months; a record that is unmistakably good for a city 
of half a million population, The building boom this 
year did not start until the end of April, at which 
time the record showed that the call for expenditures 
was $1,000,000 in the rear of operations up to that 
time in 1910. 


* * 7 

The American Railway Association has appointed a 
committee empowered to enforce the rules governing 
ear interchange between the railroads of the United 
States. The members of this committee are Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Monon road; R. H. Ashton, 
of the Chicago & North Western, and T. E. Clark, of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. The committee 


has power to enforce penalties upon delinquent roads 
that do not return equipment promptly, and this is 
expected to do much toward stopping practices pre- 
vailing at times of car shortage, such as the present, 
by which a railroad makes an unjustifiable use of 
equipment belonging to others. 
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| THE COAL TRADE 








An element of uncertainty has appeared in the quo- 
tations for many varieties of bituminous coal. The 
fortunately located buyer, or the buyer who is on the 
lookout for bargains, or the buyer who chances to meet 
the particular shipper who is anxious to unload a little 
bunch of coal, may meet with concessions. A certain 
raggedness of prices, in brief, has appeared, which may 
be a fleeting cloud or which may abide till the arrival 
of severe winter weather. But from all reports consid- 
erably more coal is moving at circular prices than at 
reductions therefrom. 

With the domestic or merchant trade it is practically 
a between-seasons period. One robust buying wave has 
come and gone. Its follower has not appeared. During 
this lull consumers are using the fuel they have in store 
and the dealers are limiting purchases to their imme- 
The two principal factors of a shifting 
coal market, namely, weather and the car supply, have 
both been operating toward an easier market. The 
blandness of early autumn days has been projected into 
the temperature up to the middle of this week and 
reports regarding the car supply are to the effect that 
cars are more plentiful, or, to put it more accurately, 
less scarce. But deficit continues. Many cars used in 
various kinds of summer transportation are getting 
back into the general trade, and in particular reference 
to, the coal trade some special efforts made by promi 
nent coal operators in conjunction with officials of the 
railroads are resulting in the return to their owners of 
coal cars that had been diverted to other uses. The net 
effect of these tendencies is that the bituminous mines 
are working a little more steadily than they did a week 
or two ago. They are getting out a little more coal 
than is wanted. Generally speaking, western operators 
have caught up with their orders in some producing dis- 
tricts. It is these operators who are making the present 
concessions 1n prices, 

Steam coals continue firm to strong, except screen 
ings, Which in some localities have declined perhaps 16 
cents a ton. The larger production of prepared sizes 
for domestic use has increased the supply of screenings 
proportionately, with the above result. But the mines 
that devote their entire output to the steam trade, or 
practically so, find nothing unfavorable in the situa- 
tion. With many of them, the tendencies toward a 
larger production are decidedly pleasing, for these 
mines, many of them, have been unable to keep up 
with their contract obligations. The somewhat easie 
car supply permits them to do so and saves them the 
necessity of purchasing additional tonnage on the out 
side to fill their customers’ complete requirements. 
There is not the same relative droop in the demand for 
steam coals that has been mentioned in connection with 
the domestic fuels. In fact, the demand tends to 
increase. Manufacturing plants generally are running 
at the same burst of speed that has prevailed for sev 
eral months and lately the big steam coal users have 
been able to store little or no coal for emergencies, to 
be used in the event of serious obstructions to transpor 
tation from storms this coming winter. As the coal 
shippers gain a little free coal they are not compelled 
to sell it on the open market, for their regular cus- 
tomers are eager to stock up moderately. 

Standard Franklin County lump is still quoted at 
$2.25, mines, but some shippers from that county have 
quoted recently as low as $1.75. And while $2 is the 
standard quotation from most other western producing 
fields, there are some coals from almost every district 
that can be bought at concessions, the price depending 
upon the circumstances surrounding each case. 
domestic coal has been sold as low as $ 
though that is below the average. 

Eastern bituminous coals are struggling with the 
closing days of lake navigation. Operators who have 
large contracts for shipment up the lakes say they will 
not be able to forward all their obligations, for the car 
supply has not permitted. This looks on the face of it 
as if the Northwest would enter the winter with less 
lake coal at its command than could be sold, and if 
that is so there will be greater recourse this winter 
than usual upon western fuels. This is an element of 
rather dynamic possibility for the coming winter’s 
trade. The eastern railroads have not overcome their 
reluctance to allow equipment to get far from home 
and receipts of eastern bituminous coal at western cen- 
ters are rather light. But the demand has dwindled 
proportionately, for the same influences that are mould- 
ing the markets for western coals prevail in regard to 
eastern coals, to some degree at least. There was lib- 
eral storage of smokeless coals during the summer and 
present demand is comparatively light, so light in fact 
there seems to be no demand for some stray lots of 
coal that have lately heen arriving, and consequently 
prices have declined moderately. Smokeless lump and 
egg are selling at about $2.50 to $2.75, mines. Hocking 
is scarce and firm at $2 to $2.25, mines, or from $3.65 
to $3.90, Chicago. 

While the production of anthracite is at record- 
breaking volume, and while the weather has been mild, 
the demand for this coal does not seem to be waning 
perceptibly. No sooner does a merchant obtain one or 
two cars than he wires or writes to the shipper for 
more, saying he has not yet received enough to give 
each customer a small delivery. There are no cancella- 
tions of anthracite orders. But within the last week a 
number of orders for coke for domestic use have been 
canceled, in instances where the coke was ordered a 
considerable time ago and no delivery has been made. 


diate needs. 


Some 
0, mines, 









The natural inference is that the merchants who 
ordered it as a trial substitute for anthracite have 
been receiving some anthracite and are confident of 
additional receipts. The product of the smaller anthra- 
cite-producing companies is still offered at premiums of 
from $1.50 to $2 a ton, and while some of the coal is 
sold on that basis, buyers are not eager to obtain the 
fuel on those terms. 
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SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 








LATE LUMBER LAW 











MISTAKE OF BUYER'’s INSPECTOR. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky holds that the seller 
of staves subject to the buyer's inspection will not be per- 
mitted to refuse to deliver merely because the buyer's in- 
spector makes a mistake of judgment. In such a case, the 
only relief to which a seller is entitled is to be compensated 
by the buyer for the difference between the value of the 
staves as actually graded and their value if properly graded. 
If, however, the inspector's conduct is such, or the difference 
between a proper classification of the staves and the classifi 
cation actually made is so great, as to import fraud, then the 
seller will be justified in refusing to further comply with 
the contract.—P. Sheeran & Co. vy. Russell & Hutcherson, 
140 S. W. R. 195. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT FOR LUMBER. 

The Court of Appeals of Georgia holds that the parties to 
a case having entered into « written contract under the 
terms of which the plaintiff was to cut into lumber certain 
pine timber at an agreed price to be paid upon delivery of 
the lumber, it was not crroneous to charge the jury that, it 
the defendant failed and refused to pay for the lumber 
upon delivery, as provided for in the written contract, after 
cemuand for payment by the plaintiff, the latter would have 
been authorized, under the contract, to suspend operations. 
Again, the written contract between the parties provided that 
the lumber was to be delivered to the defendant at the plain 
tif’s sawmill, and that the defendant was to pay for the 
lumber as soon There was no 
provision in the contract in reference to the quality of lum 


us such delivery was made. 


ber to be delivered ; but the law would imply that the parties 
intended the lumber to be merchantable and suitable tor the 
uses to which it was to be put by the defendant. If lumber 
was delivered to the defendant at the plaintiff's sawmill 
and accepted, the defendant was bound to pay the agreed 
price for the lumber. It was therefore not error to charge 
tne jury that the defendant would be responsible for ail 
lumber that was cut and delivered at the plaintitfs sawmill. 
hurthermore, the written contract between the parties con 
taining simply an obligation on the part of the plaintiff to 
cut and deliver certain lumber to the defendant, and binding 
the latter to take and pay for the lumber, evidence that the 
defendant relied upon the contract with the plaintiff to 
kept a planing mill supplied with lumber, was irreleyant and 
immaterial in the trial of an action brought by the plaintiff 
to recover the agreed price of certain lumber which had 
been delivered to the detendant. Hill v. Harris, 75 8. E.R 
ols. 


RIGHTS UNDER CONTRACT FOR DELIVERY 
DRIFTING OF LOGS. 


AND 


\ contract stated that one 


timber that he 


party sold to another the 
might put into a certain creek, that the 
seller was to drift the timber to a named point, and that it 
the timber lay in the creek until March 1, 1909, the seller 
wis to lose the sappage on all timber that was to be sapped. 
ihe buyer claimed that he was entitled to a credit of some- 
thing over $20U0 on account of sappage of the logs delivered 
uiter March 1, 
the logs in 


1909, and to about S250 tor damage 
dritting them to the stipulated place. Phe 
testimony showed tuat about 219 logs were delivered alter 
March 1, 1909, and the 
tract, he was 


done 


buyer claimed that, under the con 
entitled to a deduction on 
account of sappage whether needed or not. But the Court 
of Appeals ot Kentucky says it differs with him on that 
point. The contract stated that the seller was to lose the 
suppage on all logs not delivered before March 1, 1900; that 
sapped. 
was construed to mean that the timber was to be 
if it needed it; 


these logs on 


is, to be This language was unnecessary, unless it 
sapped 
damaged. 
‘the preponderance of the testimony showed that the timber 
delivered after March 1, 1909, was cut within six or nine 
months before its delivery, and that it was sound. There 
fore the that $50, the amount 
ullowed on that item by the lower court, was liberal. 


that is, if it was decayed or 


court is of the opinion 


As to 
alleged injury to the logs occasioned by cutting them when 
drifting them: The logs were drifted down the streams 


during high rises, and some of them, at the instance of the 
buyer, had been cut 60 and 70 fect long. The streams 
were shallow, narrow, crooked, and rocky, and oftentimes 
one end of these logs would strike against one bank or a 
rock and hang and the other end would hang on the other 
bank or on a rock, and thus block the stream, and cause 
all the other logs to drift against the long one, thus making 
it necessary to cut the long log in two, and make two logs 
of it, or cut a few feet off the small end. Other persons 
who drifted logs in the streams at the same time also 
testified that it was necessary to do this thing, and, in fact, 
it was known to the buyer to be absolutely necessary. The 
court is somewhat doubtful of the buyer being entitled to 
anything on this item; at least, $78, the amount alowed, 
was liberal. Jlowever, under the contract, it was proper 
to allow the buyer something for drifting logs for the 


seller. Then, it appearing that a drift formed in the stream, 
at a point 200 or 300 yards below the upper corporation 


line of the town specified for delivery, and that there 
were logs of these parties and four or five other persons 
in that drift, the court differs with the seller in the con- 
tention that his logs were at the town and delivered under 
the terms of his contract. .The contract called for the 
delivery of the logs at the town, which meant at the 
usual landing place in the town.—Ward vy. Pendleton, 149 
S. W. R. 1081. 


No diminution but rather an increase in the unj rece. 
dented expansion of the sash, door and millwork 
is noticed. Reports from all sections of the Uisted 
States practically agree that consumption is}. iter 
than fer several years and that there is no sign of g 
check, notwithstanding the fact that the year is rayidly 
drawing to a close. In the larger cities and sn.ley 
towns builders have scarcely relaxed their efforts. \‘on- 
tractors are rushing to finish structures, taking aq. 
vantage of the splendid weather conditions. This re. 
sults in demand for special work at the factories | ing 
as urgent as at any other time this season. Ther» js 
not much of a let-up from the smaller towns for s:ock 
goods. This, together with the amount of building ¢ ing 
on in the cities, will assure a good demand for mill\ ork 
far into the winter and a corresponding demand for 
shop lumber. 

In Chicago and vicinity the trade continues of |irge 
proportions. There seems to be a heavy aceuniuia- 
tion of odd-work orders as a natural result of a lirge 
number of buildings being completed and approacling 
that condition. Some of the dealers state that siock 
goods are not moving in as large volume as they would 
like to see at this season, although as a general thing 
this branch of the trade seems to be of satisfaciory 
proportions. Prices are steady and in a healthy coudi- 
tion, 

Favorable fall weather has stimulated building ae- 
tivity in the Northwest, and Minneapolis and St. Paul 
factories have done a rushing business. Their city 
trade is keeping thenmr busy with estimating and _ vet- 
ing out orders. Country trade has held up remark- 
ably well, with a good call for all kinds of stock, storm 
sash and doors being only one feature. Farmers have 
been able to clean up fall work and put in some time 
on building. Wagon trade has cleaned supplies out 
of the country yards and a number of them have heen 
in the market for stock. Prices are firm and unchanged 
with a prospect of advances due to the higher cost of 
materials, 

The sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore, Md., are 
getting about as much work as could be expected, and 
will be able to look back upon the year drawing to a 
close as a bright spot in the history of the trade, though 
in the beginning it did not appear very promising. Con- 
struction work is being prosecuted to an extent which 
makes it certain that the sash and door factories will be 
kept comparatively busy, and the returns are increasingly 
satisfactory. Within the last week a number of con- 
struction projects have been brought forward, and some 
orders out of the ordinary have been taken by the mills 
here. The demand from out of town is also good. Com- 
petition is distinetly less pressing. 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are getting many 
orders and for the most part are running on full time. 
Prices are firmer and mill owners declare the higher 
cost of material compels them to make inercases over 
the recent schedules. The season has been a very sat- 
isfactory one so far and how long it will continue 
active is largely dependent upon the weather. Some op- 
erators look for a reaction soon, but thus far they 
have no complaint to make as to volume of business. 

At Cincinnati demand continues active for all kinds 
of millwork, due to the continued favorable weather 
and the activity of the building men, many of whom 
have gotten buildings under roof and have provided 
work for nearly all winter for the interior finishers, 
that was not expected to be started before next sea- 
son. In spite of adverse weather conditions earlier in 
the year favorable weather later has enabled contractors 
not only to catch up but to get farther along than any 
ot them expected and the millwork dealers have been 
taxed to capacity right along to supply the demand. 
There has been very little delay, considering the im- 
mense amount of business done and the scarcity of 
rough lumber, the high cost of which has run up the 
price on all planing mill produets to the top notch 
but these high prices have not affected demand in 
the least. Dealers are practically cleaned out of all 
stock sizes and are still buying liberally. Shipments 
are not so slow in arriving as a few weeks ago and 
dealers will be glad of a chance to stock up. Experi- 
ments with red gum for interior work is proving what 
dealers have been claiming for that wood. Architects 
are satisfied with the beautiful effect produced and 
know now that it stays where placed and are specity- 
ing and recommending it to home builders more than 
ever before. Much oak is also being used this year 
and builders are not considering the difference in 
prices so much as the result obtained when oak is used. 

The eall for sash, door and millwork continues good 
at St. Louis and it looks as if the demand will keep 
up until winter weather prevents the continuation of 
building operations. Country call for stock has shown 
«a betterment recently and if the weather continues 
goed the likelihcod for carload lots coming in will in 
crease. Special work orders also keep up and _ the 
leading planing mill operators believe conditions will 
continue good until the first of the year. 

Sash and door manufacturers of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district continue busy and are well supplied with orders. 
An advance of one point on fir doors, scheduled for 
January 1, has had the effect of bringing in numerous 
offerings at present prices, which the manufacturers are 
rejecting. The manufacturers are confident that 1913 
will set a new high mark record for the fir door trade 
and that the expansion shown by 1912 will be very 
largely increased next year. 

Conditions in the San Francisco sash and door market 
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»ractically unchanged. The outlook is fair for win- 
ter building demand. Manufacturing of white pine doors 
ig proceeding steadily at most of the plants in the moun- 
tain distriets, where snow has not yet caused the saw- 
mills to close for the season. 

Vindow glass demand continues brisk, with all in- 
dications of a continuance of excellent demand. An ad- 
vance in prices is expected in the near future. 


OKUME WOOD 


Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


[)RESDEN, GERMANY, Nov. 18.—As Okwmé wood 
‘‘(jaboon’’ or ‘African mahogany’’) is being boomed 
for all that it is worth in Europe and especially in Ger- 
many it might not be such a bad idea to learn what its 
good and bad points are, so as to be able to act accord- 
ingly. 

‘‘ie wood comes from trees of the botanical family of 
mallows—Maleacee—among which are the Aucomea, and 
the Lntandophragma and which are found on the West 
Coust of Africa, principally in the French Congo in 
great quantities. These are being found plentifully in 
the new German Cameroon (or Kamerun) district. 

‘he principal ports for shipping the wood are Cape 
Lopez and Libreville, the logs being floated down from 
the far distant woods. Transportation is difficult. The 
immense quantity of this wood being felled daily in- 
creases the difficulties of transportation. The forestry 
authorities there have cut the permissible minimum 
diameter from 75 centimeters (29.5 inch), which had 
been allowed for a long time, to 60 centimeters (23.6 
inch). The immediate effect this permission had was 
the presence of an exessive proportion of the lesser trunks. 

Getting the logs to the streams—which are often so 
only in name as there is no water therein—takes time 
and trouble. When the stream goes dry or nearly so 
there is a general delay of the traffic in the surrounding 
district and the quality of the felled logs suffers because 
the worms immediately begin their work of destruction 

mostly on the sap wood. It often happens that the 
wood is eaten clear to the center, which renders the 
entire log useless. The sun also has an injurious effect, 
as the ends of the log split or small cracks which ap- 
peared at the time of felling increase in width and 
depth. After too long a time of laying high and dry the 
sapwood begins to rot, as might be expected from the 
alternating dry and rainy periods. 

rhis trouble with the Okumé wood is also shared by 
many other kinds of African timber and is caused by 
the same difficulties of transportation. 

In Europe the trade is mostly carried on by brokers 
who make contracts with the shippers for so many tons 
a year. Unfortunately the wood delivered is seldom of 
the quality ordered. Usually the buyers point out at once 
the faults in the lumber as received, and an allowance 
for damage is made by arbitration. 

As a rule the Okumé logs come in round and unbarked, 
although sometimes they are rough-hewed square. The 
outer bark is of a gray-black color, and inside reddish- 
brown, and has a sharp, refreshing balsam-like odor. 
The gall marks which appear very often below the bark 
or in the interior of the wood are filled with a resin that 
smells like the bark, and forms a firm white, lime-like 
mass, 

According to their exterior appearance the logs may be 
classified into two grades: 

1. Those of which the bark is smooth, both outside 
and in, and lies close to the trunk, this being the most 
frequent case. The wood of this class is a light rose 
color and very soft. The fibers are straight to spiral, and 
are intergrown one with another. 

2. Those having a conspicuous bark which on the 
outside seems as though incised with a knife; the ‘‘cuts’’ 
being several inches long and quite deep, and laying 
parallel to one another and to the length of the tree. 
These depressions correspond to comb-like projections on 
the inner side of the bark about .2 to .4 inches high and 
Which project into the sapwood. The logs having these 
characteristics are mostly of large dimension. The fur- 
rows in the bark are carried out in pattern clear into 
the wood; sometimes almost to the center. The fibers 
of this class are not as woolly as in the other; the wood 
‘s softer and the color somewhat darker. The heart is 
likely to be loose-fibered and to show crossbreaks. 

or many uses the Okwmé wood has driven out white 
ood or poplar by reason of lower price. Its adapta- 
bility for manufacturing purposes is varied. 

As a rule the logs are cut into veneer and boards up 
to seven millimeters (.28 inch) thick, These are used 
especially for paneling and cases for surgical and mathe- 
matical instruments, tableware, ete. Efforts have been 
mace to replace white wood with the Okumé for table- 
making, but without much success. For this purpose 
there can be used only the clear, straight-fibered logs, 
‘rom which, thanks to the perfection attained by modern 
‘cing machines, boards may be obtained which are about 

> smooth as if planed. 

(he wood is very strongly patterned and is made into 
‘im veneer, boards or planks. Sawing such logs never 
‘elds a smooth surface, on account of the irregularity 

ot the fibers; the sawed boards have a somewhat ‘‘ wild’’ 
look, For the same reason the wood is not easy to 
jlane; the knife having a tendency to run in locally. 

But the Okumé wood has already proved itself an 
‘lmost indispensable material, at least in Germany. Of 
course, that country will do all in its power to further 
the exportation from its newly acquired but not yet 
thoroughly opened African possession. The steamship 
lines are there and good interior transportation is all 
that is lacking. 
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Side Lines for a Planing Mill. 


ELMORE, OHIO, Nov. 25.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ; 
We write the following with a view of having your valued 
suggestion. Our factory is fully equipped with machinery 
for the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds and all kinds of 
general millwork but conditions have so shaped themselves 
that we can buy cheaper our requirements in the millwork 
line than we can manufacture them. We would, therefore, 
like to take up the manufacture of some good staple article 
requiring the use of wood in its construction, or some variety 
of novelties. . 

We have the advantage of being located in a small coun- 
try town where the general overhead expenses are much 
lower than in a city. However, the timber supply is very 
limited and costs an average of $26.50 on the stump. It 
consists of elm, ash, oak, beech, sycamore, basswood and a lit- 
tle maple. Because of the high-priced timber we are of the 
opinion that it would be more profitable to consume some 
foreign wood that possesses qualities not contained in our 
native wood. : 

The thought occurred to us that it might be profitable to 
engage in the manufacture of all kinds of hickory handles, 
depending upon getting our rough material from Arkansas. 

ESTATE OF G. W. GALLANT. 

|The question raised by this letter is a very interest- 
ing one, and one worthy of extended investigation. it 
would be of much interest to the readers of the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN could we tell just what is being done 
in this direction by the various planing mills affiliated 
with retail lumberyards to provide something to do for 
the machinery during the slack winter season. 

One retail lumberyard that keeps its carpenters busy 
throughout the year runs its well-equipped little plan- 
ing mill department as an auxiliary to the carpenter 
shop, not attempting to keep the wheels turning all 
the time but using it merely to do what can be done 
more cheaply by machinery than by hand. This com- 
pany accumulates during the busy season a quantity of 
odds and ends that in winter are worked up into various 
useful things, particularly louver-work barn windows. 
It also does some work in lattice work fillings for 
porches and similar places but as this runs into special 
rather than stock dimensions the most it can do is to 
get the slats ready in the winter time from such waste 
materials as will make them, carrying them in assorted 
lengths for use during the busy season as needed. 

There are many small building specialties which can 
be prepared in advance, however, such as floor joist 
braces that can be cut and beveled from waste material 
and earried ready for supplying with a job. 

One Ohio retailer, seeking an outlet for surplus time 
and energy, got into the making of tool chests in a 
smali way, and this department of his business has 
grown until it now appears to be the dog rather than 
the tail. These are turned out in neat special designs 
and are manufactured largely from native Ohio wood, 
oak, chestnut and the like. Where the domestic woods 
are so high priced it may, of course, be desirable te 
use imported lumber, this being merely a matter of 
expediency which has little to do with the main ques- 
tion of how to keep the planing mill busy 

In the wood novelty line there are many things that 
may be made and sold. Some of these, such as plate 
racks, can be simply made and probably could be sold 
by contract through wholesalers. 

There is another line to which little attention has 
been paid. Ohio is prominent in the breeding of fancy 
poultry and poultry specialists largely rely upon the 
poultry supply houses for various small poultry buildings 
and furnishings. The average hen, however, is cared for 
by a farmer’s wife who utilizes old barrels for her 
chicken coops, empty piano or dry goods boxes for colony 
houses, and the like. In between these two classes of 
poultry raisers there should be a good demand for a 
stock line of poultry architecture including coops, 
small colony houses, and standard poultry houses of a 
more or less stationary type, all of which can be cheaply 
built upon standard patterns in knock-down form so 
that they might easily be erected, and they could be 
furnished in this way at a profit at a lower price than 
they could be built singly at the place where they were 
needed. 


Another advantage of this system would be that 
the average poultry structure is a prolific breeding place 
for vermin and vermin consumes over one-half of the 
potential profits of the industry. Ready-made poultry 
structures could be easily treated with ordinary creosote 
or with its heavier forms (like the commercial carbo- 
lineums) and such a treatment of all the pieces before 
they were put together, thus thoroughly impregnating all 
the cracks, would probably render a coop or house 
forever impervious to vermin. Where poultry is kept 
in confined yards, as by suburbanites, it is well known 
that these should be rotated and the old yard plowed 
up and seeded to rye or other grain food while an- 
other site is being used. This calls for portable fencing, 
and a convenient style of portable fence panels carrying 
poultry netting, if it could be furnished at a reasonable 
price, would meet with considerable demand. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will in an early issue 
publish a further article upon this subject, giving 
sketches of approved original designs for such portable 
fence and various types of poultry structures. 

It is, of course, desirable to exhaust the needs of the 
local community before endeavoring to get an outside 
market for a special product. Farmers need extra 
wagon boxes, hay racks and the like. Wagon reaches 
occasionally break and it is well to have some new 
ones in stock ready for use merely by boring, which 
varies for different styles of wagons. 

If a few dozen neat porch swings are made up during 
the winter it will probably be easy to find ready sale 
for them. To a certain extent stock sizes may be 


adopted for pantry drawers and shelving by the develop- 
ment of a unit system so that these may be garried 
in stock. In fact wood is used in so many ways that 
a little special study of the needs and activities of al- 
most any community will find new ways of applying it. 

These ideas are merely suggestive. Readers who 
have had some experience with planing mill side lines 
are invited to tell of their successes or failures.—EbpITors. | 





OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


Motorcycles to Fight Fire. 


Motorcycles will play an important part in the pre- 
vention of forest fires in Michigan hereafter. It is 
announced that eleven of them will be used next sea- 
son by as many men employed by the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to patrol lower 
Michigan forests. They will enlarge the territory each 
man can cover and be otherwise valuable. 














Removing Bark Does Not Hurt Cork Tree. 


The removal of the bark or ‘‘cork’’ from the cork 
tree does not appear to injure the tree, for a new 
coat grows rapidly. As much as 500 pounds has been 
taken from a single tree in Spain. The harvest is 
taken when the tree has reached a circumference of 
16 inches and every 9 or 10 years thereafter. The 
tree produces the best bark between the ages of 50 
and 100 years. 





Christmas Trees as an Advertisement. 


Manufacturers of lumber and shingles in Everett, 
Wash., and elsewhere in the Pacific Northwest have been 
urged to put a Christmas tree in each carload of ma- 
terial sent out. The trees would be welcomed in the, 
Prairie States and they are very easily obtained west. 
Besides being a good scheme otherwise, the sending of 
the trees would help advertise that trees can be easily 
obtained here in large quantities. 





Forest Reserves to Give Employment to Convalescents. 


According to Milwaukee (Wis.) advices, E. M. Griffith, 
State forester, will propose to the next Wisconsin legis- 
lature that the State forest reserves be used for the em- 
ployment and treatment of convalescent consumptives 
and ‘‘run-down city folks.’? There are nearly 1,200 lakes 
within the forestry area and sufficient manual work to 
be done. The State forester’s plan has received the 
hearty indorsement of the Wisconsin Antituberculosis 
Association. 





To Test Validity of Liability Act. 


A test of the validity of the Washington State em- 
ployers’ liability act providing industrial insurance is 
being made in the Federal court. Frank IE. Hinke- 
ley, formerly employed by the Phoenix Lumber Co., of 
Spokane, has sued for $25,000 damages on the ground 
that his right hand was cut off in an accident oc- 
curring at the mill on July 27. Though coming under 
the operation of the insurance law, Hinkeley has filed 
a complaint in the Federal court on the ground that he 
is an English subject, the employee of a Washington 
corporation and, therefore, can not be forced to accept 
the moderate sum which the State would pay him for 
the accident. The case has not been set for trial. 





Valuable Trunk, Lost Three Years, Is Found. 

Lee Fox, of Spokane, Wash., a lumberman well known 
over the country, will recover a trunk which has been lost 
for over three years and which contains papers valued 
at $50,000. The trunk was found by the police in a local 
lodging house. It was identified by J. H. Ehrmanntraut, 
who is an acquaintance of Fox. Among the papers were 
life insurance policies, stock in large companies, and 
notes payable to Mr. Fox. The landlady of the hotel 
said that the trunk was in the storeroom when she took 
possession two years ago. Through C. M. Crego, manager 
of the William Musser Lumber & Manufacturing Co., it 
was learned that Fox is in the East. The police are now 
attempting to get in touch with him. 





Paying Up an Old Bill. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 25.—William Ware, president of 
the William Ware Lumber Co., and one of the old lum- 
bermen of this section, had a unique experience a few 
days ago when a Jackson County farmer came to his 
office and stated that he wanted to pay for a bill of 
fencing purchased from Mr. Ware 28 years ago, when 
he was doing business in Jackson County. It took some 
time to convince Mr. Ware that he actually held an 
account against the farmer, but he finally dug up an 
old, dusty, moth-eaten, iviguiten set of books and 
located the account. J. UH. Brant, the farmer, in 1884, 
when Mr. Ware was in business at Edna, bought a 
wagonload of fence wire on condition that he should pay 
for it out of his first crop. The purchase amounted to 
1,080 pounds of a particular brand of fence wire at 
74% cents a pound, amounting to $81. The bill, with 
interest for the full 28 years that have intervened since 
the wire was furnished and the crop planted, was paid 
by the Jackson County farmer, who had come to Houston 
to hunt up his former merchant and pay the bill. Mr. 
Ware is of the opinion that if all the customers of Texas 
lumbermen were as true to their trust as was this old 
farmer a lien law would hardly be necessary. 
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HISTORY, AIMS AND METHODS OF 


Between the working and employing class a strug- 
gle must go on until the workers of the world or- 
ganize, take possession of the earth and machinery 
of production and abolish the wage system.—A part 
of preamble of aims of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. 

Fanning the flames of discontent by resorting to 
sabotage, mutiny, treason, anarchy, revolution and mur- 
der, a band of workers whose organization in America is 
only 7 years old is now causing great concern 
in the industrial and labor world. Known as the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World and international in or- 
ganization, this body of men aim to create a big, in- 
elusive ‘‘labor trust,’’? and not only to .overthrow and 
destroy the power of capital but to wreck all reputable 
labor organizations, including the American Federation 
of Labor. These workers scoff at the aims of the fed- 
eration which has long centered its fight for higher 
wages and shorter hours of service along comparatively 
peaceful lines. ‘‘Confiscate’’ is the battle ery of the 
industrial Workers of the World, the body now present- 
ing the newest form of labor revolution. Its members 
openly advocate coercion, and ‘‘trade agreements’’ are 
scorned. ‘‘Direct action’’ instead of political action 
the cry and ‘‘direct action’’ means anything from agita- 
tion to murder. 

That these workers would as lief kill as agitate was 
shown in the lumber industry when a mob composed of 
members of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, an 
affiliation of the Industrial Workers of the World, a 
few weeks ago killed several mill employees at the plant 
of the Galloway Lumber Co. at Grabow, La. Recently 
President Emerson of the timber workers’ union and nine 
others were acquitted on the charge of murder following 
a sensational trial at Lake tnecion, La. Many believe 
that the verdict was due chiefly to an intimidated jury. 
This acquittal was followed by the destruction of the 
Galloway mill by fire, mysterious in its origin. 

There was in progress several weeks at Salem, Mass., 
a trial where two members of the Industrial Workers ot 
the World, Joseph J. Ettor and Arturo Giovannitti, 
were charged as accessories to the murder of a young 
woman, because of their inflammatory speeches. There 
was another defendant, Joseph Caruso. The Industriai 
Workers of the World played a leading part in the strike 
at the Lawrence woolen mills and arrayed itself against 
the textile workers’ union, which is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The three defendants 
were acquitted. a 

On the Pacifie coast from San Diego, Cal., to British 
Columbia thousands of members of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World waged war for months on employers, 
and the lumber industry in the northwestern States 
suffered through the enforced closing of plants and the 
consequent loss of thousands of dollars. Property of 
the mill owners was also destroyed. Scores of members 
of the organization were sent to jail for lawlessness dur- 
ing the strike. 

It is the general belief that outbreaks that have oc- 
curred are mere incidents and foreshadow greater calam- 
ity to come. Lumber mill operators in the South have 
learned from the Grabow riot and trial that the Industrial 
Workers of the World as a labor organization is just in 
its infancy. 


An Army of Destruction. 


The Industrial Workers of the World is ready to flaunt 
the red flag of anarchy and wage bloody war on all 
classes not in sympathy with its aims. The movement in 
this country is linked with that which has carried on 
strikes and unparalleled industrial strife within the last 
few months in England, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden 
and Austria. The organization, internationally speaking, 
now numbers thousands of members and what each mem- 
be rbelieves is best explained in the words of William D. 
Haywood, the recognized leader in this country, who is 
reported to have said at a Cooper Union meeting in New 
York a few months ago: 

Can you wonder that I despise law? I understand class 
struggle. I am not a law-abiding citizen. More than 
that 1 do not believe you ought to be law-abiding citi- 
zens. We want to overthrow the capitalist system and 
establish in its place industrial democracy. Why then 
say we are law-abiding? 

Other leaders and members of the Industrial Workers 
of the World are given to anarchistic utterances and 


there is no secrecy as to their revolutionary stand 
upon the labor question. Ut- 
terances such as the forego- Our Motto: 


ing are frequently and 
openly made. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World 
within the last few months 
has grown to such propor- 
tions in the labor world and 
become such a force in fos- 
tering revolutionary teach- 
ings that many of the lead- 
ing magazines in this coun- 
try and in Europe are devot- 
ing space to discussing its 
existence, aims and methods. 
Newspapers are giving in- 
creasing attention to the 
new industrial body. Cur- 
rent Literature, New York, 
recently said: 

There is a new revolution 


in the making, one which 
successful may make the 


grub). 


French Revolution look like a 


“WE NEED THE MONEY” 


petty local disturbance in comparison. 
England is a part of it. The coal strike in Germany is 
another. The coal strike threatened in France still 
another. If the coal strike in this country can be made a 
part of it, that will be done. ‘The strike in the woolen 
mills at Lawrence owed its duration and intensity to the 
same revolutionary movement. 

It is designed to be not only continental but a world- 
wide revolution—the great final social revolution that will 
ignore national boundaries and the different forms of 
national government. Its avowed purpose is not to wrest 
from capital shorter hours or higher wages or mere im- 
provement in industrial conditions, but to wrest from 
capital all its power and to turn over each great industry 
to the workingmen of that industry. 


*‘Revolution Yawns.’’ 

Miss Agnes C. Laut, a well-known magazine writer 
who made a personal investigation in Industrial Workers 
of the World strike camps in Canada and the northwest- 
ern States, discusses interestingly and forcibly various 
phases of the movement and its aims in a recent issue 
of the Technical World Magazine. The writer calls her 


STRIKE! 


The Construction Workers of the Canadian Northern having been goaded on to a 
point of desperation by the low wages, the outrageous prices charged for the necessities 
of life and the unsanitary conditions which force the workers to sleep huddled together 
like rats, in places unfit for human habitation, where a window is considered a luxury 
and where stinking mud constitutes the floor, many workers falling prey to fever, epi- 
demics, and receiving inexperienced attention when taken to the hovels known as hospi- 
tals, for which $1.00 per month is charged—have at last risen in Revolt. Seven Thousand 
Workers, solidly organized in the Industrial Workers of the World, are on strike, de- 
manding a living wage and better conditions. All Workers are requested to stay away 
from this struggle and by so doing help their fellow workers to fight organized Capital. 

All who disregard this notice will be considered traitors to and enemies of the 
Working Class. The following demands have been drawn up by the Workers: 


That Nine Hours shall constitute a maximum day's work, and Three Dollars per day 
shall be the minimum day’s wage for all Common Labor. 


The coal strike in 





That all Tunnel Workers shall be considered underground workers and as such, 
Eight Hours shall be their Maximum day. 


That the Board shall not exceed $5.25 per week, or 25 cents a meal. 
That the Sanitary conditions of the Camps be looked into. 
That Steam Shovel Crews remain as before, for a Nine Hour Day. 


TUNNEL MEN MONTHLY LABOR 
Timber Framers $ 4.50 Cooks up to 50 men $ 90.6~ 
Machine Men 4.00 Cooks up to 100 men 100.00 
Heading Men 3.50 Cooks up to 150 men 110.00 
Bench Men 3.25 Cooks up to 200 men 125.00 
Second Cooks 75.00 
OUTSIDE MEN Bakers 80.00 
Bridge Carpente: 4.50 Flunkeys and Bull Cooks 50.00 
Blacksmiths 4.00 2 Horse Teamsters 50.00 
eel Sharpeners 3.50 4 Horse Teamsters 60.00 
Handy Men 3.50 6 Horse Teamsters 65.00 
Drillers 3.25 8 Horse Teamsters 70.00 

Right-of-way Men 3.25 


By order of Central Strike Committee, Local Union 327, 1. W. W. 
Send all funds to Maintain Strikers to Thos. Whitehead, Sec.-Treas. L. U. No. 
327, P.O. Box 35, Lytton, B. C. 
> 
THIS WAS ISSUED AFTER CANADIAN WALKOUT. 
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story ‘‘ Revolution Yawns.’’ Miss Laut quotes one of 
the strikers she interviewed in British Columbia as fol- 
lows: 

They think they have us beaten but we have only be- 
gun> We are not striking for this, that or the other 
paltry request as to hours and wages. We are striking 
to educate the workers to their power—to show them if 
they unite that they can paralyze every wheel of industry 
and compel the expropriation of all industry from that 
side of the line to this side of the line—from capital to 
labor. That is where our organization differs from all 
other organizations. You think we are beaten? We will 
go back to work and accumulate funds and strike again; 
and strike yet again, till the public finds it cheaper for 
us to operate all industry than to tolerate recurring dead- 
lock. We are striking solely to overthrow the capital 
system. 

First in England it was the railways. Then it was the 
coal mines. Now it is the docks. Here we have begun 
operations because labor is so scarce that we can show 
our power. We have tied up one railroad for two months. 
Next time we will tie up three railroads for three 
months; and so we will go on and educate and educate 
and educate labor to a knowledge of its own strength 
and solidarity till it realizes it has only to unite in order 
to take over all industry and overthrow the capital sys- 
tem. Of course I will be pinched when I go out tonight, 
but that is nothing. What is one man’s loss in a great 
fight? There are thousands ready to take my place. We 
ean fill their jails to overflowing. They will find it 
cheaper to make terms with us than fight us. “I Won't 
Works’”’ they call us. They are right. The Industrial 
Workers of the World are ‘‘I Won’t Works” for capital. 


The same striker told the interviewer that the time 


(Issued under illegal Ordinance No. 23) 


Catchem, Fakeum, Skinum and Shipum Employment Assassination 


(Wholesale & Retail Dealers in Hungry Slaves). 
(Men to Break Strikes a Specialty). 


Received of MR. JOB HUNTER, the sum of $1.00 for which we agree to give you cor- 
rect information, by which you shall be enabled to secure a position as a SAWMILL 
LABORER with WORKEMHARD & STARVEM LBR. CO., at Gray’s Harbor to break 
the Millmen’s strike, on order. 
Hospital $1.00 a month. 
If you don’t get this promised job, we refund the money, like H....1. 


Wages $2.25 a day, ten hours. Board $5.00 a week (bum 
(Pills for all Pains). 


(Catchem, Fakeum, Skinum and Shipum Emp. Ass.) 


TO EMPLOYERS:..Send all your orders for men to us, to break the Millmen’s Strike 
at Aberdeen, Raymond, Tacoma and elsewhere. 
break the Strike, and overflow the Country with lots of hungry men, so you can get 
them to work for almost nothing. : 

Try our Old Glory Breed of easy marks, who work hard, eat any old thing, sleep in 
lausy bunks and never kick. 


ISSUED BY AGENTS OF STRIKERS TO ALL ARRIVALS. 


We are in the business, to help you 
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Was not far off when the Industrial Workers of the \Vor]j 
would paralyze every wheel of commerce. The orginiza. 
tion claims a membership of 100,000 on the Pacific coast 
alone. Miss Laut remarked to another leader that she 
did not think the secret propaganda would ever succeed 
in the factories of eastern Canada because of the « pera. 
tives being French-Canadians and their religion opyosed 
secret orders. 


“You don’t, don’t you?’ he retorted. ‘Then let m: tell 
you there is not a railway yard nor factory from Mon- 
treal to Vancouver; from Lawrence in New England to 
San Diego, Cal., where we have not our secret ag “nts 
organizing. Who organized and won the Lawr: nce 
strike? Who organized the New Jersey railroad strikes? 
Who set the ball rolling in San Diego and Vancouver? 
You put your finger on any point on the map and ! can 
tell you of our organizer there. You know what 


pened in Lawrence””’ bei 
A New Force in the Labor World. 
Miss Laut remarks that she did remember tha the 


Industrial Workers of the World had secret members 
among the troops sent to Lawrence to attack the strikers 
and that these secret members destroyed the belongings 
of the soldiers. The same writer remarks that it js 
curious how slow the public have come to realize that the 
Industrial Workers of the World is a new force in the 
labor world. Arbitration, the ballot, compromise, profit- 
sharing, contract—all are excoriated, despised and re. 
pudiated by the newest labor movement. ‘‘Discontent,”’ 
‘*Expropriation,’’ ‘*Revolution’’ are the watehwords, 
Members of the Industrial Workers of the World refer 
to leaders of the American Federation of Labor as vul- 
tures. A manifesto of the Industrial Workers of the 
World to the strikers in Canadian districts said: 

Listen, men; the day is once more at hand when 
treason is a supreme duty of every man and mutiny a 
soldier’s highest obligation. i. 

The strike on the Canadian Northern Railway, of which 
Sir William Mackenzie is president, occurred at a time 
When the railroad was paying the highest wages for un- 
skilled labor ($2.50 to $3.50 a day) ever known in con- 
struction work in the Canadian Provinces. There was no 
lack of laborers at that price; the workers had no griey- 
ances, but at a word, at the ‘‘drop of the hat’’ one 
night without any demands whatever 7,000 men stopped 
work. Every pick was dropped where it was last used, 
and not a wheel turned. Teamsters getting $3 a day and 
their board turned their horses loose and quit their jobs. 
Walking bosses at $5 a day stopped as quickly as the 
lowest paid. This strike wasn’t for better hours and 
better wages. It was simply a step in the Industrial 
Workers of the World plan to overthrow capital and 
secure control of industries. 

Miss Laut tells of ‘‘accidental slides of rock’’ down 
the embankment on the grade, and how one striker ad- 
voeated a cordial reception to nonunion strike breakers. 

‘‘Bring them to camp,’’ he said. ‘‘Treat them well: 
Give them a cup of coffee (a pause); there may be some- 
thing in that coffee—sugar of course.’’ 

Another strike leader said: ‘‘If a policeman taps me, 
it is the undertaker for him.’’ 

A peculiar phase of the movement is that it admits all 
sorts of foreigners to membership, even Chinese, Japa- 
nese and Hindu. The American Federation of Labor is 
strongly opposed to oriental immigration. An explana- 
tion of this attitude was given by a member of the 
Industrial Workers of the World who said: 

We recognize neither creed, color or flag. Let them 
come in. They will swell our ranks. We have our revo- 
lutionary agents in India, too. We aim to unite the 
laborers of all the world against the capital of the world. 


Stepping Stones. 


Of course the Industrial Workers of the World in car- 
rying on its strikes does seek a change of ‘hours and 
higher wages, but the members say these demands are 
merely stepping stones to the contemplated overthrow of 
capital. It is reported pamphlets were issued urging a 
three-hour day at $4 an hour. Agitators argue that the 
smaller number of hours obtained at an increased scale 
of pay an hour brings the workers closer to the period 
when the Industrial Workers of the World will have the 
ability to destroy capital. As one member explained: 

We demand such hours and such pay solely to transfer 
capital from that side of the line to this side of the line— 
to overthrow the capital system. 

The pamphlets mentioned advocate exile for any worker 
that labors more than three hours a day. The Industrial 
Workers of the World stands for no compromise and is 
willing to wage warfare against employers of labor no 
matter what the consequences may be. It points out 
that the sporadic strikes of the last year are merely an 
inkling of what is to follow. These ‘‘little strikes,’’ as 
the ‘* Workers’’ term them—such as trouble at the !unt 
ber mill at Grabow, La., where several persons were 
killed—are merely to educate the workers for the great 
strike of the future. 

Current Literature says, ‘‘The new labor movement 
makes Congressman Berger look like a ‘standpatter’ and 
Samuel Gompers look like a reactionary.’?’ The move- 
ment had its birth in France, where it is known as syn- 
dicalism and its doctrines were first taught there by 
Fernand Pelloutier. In Great Britain and America it 
is called industrial unionism. Tom Mann, the English 
labor agitator, is the world leader of the movement, if 
it has one. Haywood and Debs are its leaders in 
America. 

Perhaps no more determined fight is being made 
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INDUSTRIAL 


.gainst the Industrial Union in the United States than 
s being waged by the American Federation of Labor. 
\|l its leaders denounce the Industrial Workers of the 
\Vorld and its aims and methods. Golden, the federation 
head of the textile workers during the Lawrence strike, 
nounced the Industrial Workers as indifferent to the 
iterests of the millworkers and as using them simply 
- pawns in their plans for a labor revolution. 


The First Clash. 


The Industrial Workers of the World and the Ameri- 
un Federation of Labor had their first real clash during 
Lawrence strike. The former introduced the 

‘uropean method of taking children away from their 
parents at the scene of the strike and sending them to 
other cities, done it is said to relieve the strain on the 
strikers’ treasury. Its real motive was to make an ap- 
peal to publie sentiment. The American Federation of 
labor strongly opposed such action, saying that many 
of the children were taken to New York and other cities 
without the consent of their parents. A committee in 
Congress in probing the Lawrence strike paid much at- 
tention to this phase of the situation. Samuel Gompers 
and other American Federation leaders appeared before 
the committee and denounced the methods of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World at Lawrence. Altogether 300 
children were sent out of the city and on the next round- 
up the police interfered at the railway station and would 
not allow the children to enter the trains. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican said: 

We can recall no labor disturbance in America which 
compares With this in focusing revolutionary doctrines 
oncerning the rights of property and the established 
order. It would appear that men like Haywood and 
Yrautmann want war to the last ditch. Their extreme 
utterances reveal their temper clearly enough. Haywood’s 
remarks about refusing an offer from the employers so 
long as it was tendered ‘‘on the end of a bayonet dripping 
with the blood of his fellow-workers;’”’ and Trautmann’s 
declaration about Judge Braley’s refusal to release Ettor 
as meaning that this “is no longer a strike but actual 
civil war’’—these statements are the words of irrecon- 
cilables in labor warfare. 








One of the leading British publications, The Fort- 
nightly Review, describes the new movement as follows: 


What, then, is this new force in the labor world? 
Briefly the aim of syndicalism is the overthrow of the 
present capitalistic society, and the substitution of unions 
of workingmen, controlling the whole industry. The syn- 
dicalist advances beyond political or constitutional action. 
He works, not through any parliamentary group, but 
through class war, waged by the direct action of work- 
ingmen, grouped in industrial unions and employing the 
triple method of the multiplied strike, the sympathetic 
strike, the general strike. The pivot of syndicalism is 
the general strike. 

The workman is assured that, once he adopts the syn- 
dicalist policy, industrial capital will inevitably be trans- 
ferred from its present owners to himself. The abolition 
of wages is to form the basis of the unions of the future. 
The workman is to control his own labor, producing the 
necessities and luxuries of life for himself. ‘Both the 
Utopia and the methods of syndicalism are closely allied 
with the Utopia and the methods of anarchism. Accord- 
ing to the famous exponent of syndicalism, George Sorel. 
the new movement actually had its birth when the anar- 
chists entered and dominated the French trade unionists 
or syndicates. ‘‘Historians,’’ says M. Sorel, “will one day 
recognize that this entrance of the anarchists into the 
syndicates was one of the greatest events which have 
happened in our time.’ 

‘*Stripping the Capitalist.’’ 

Haywood in his New York speech alsoesaid: 

Confiscate! That’s good. I like that word. It sug- 
gests stripping the capitalist, taking something away 
from him. But there has got to be a good deal of force 
to this thing of taking. I believe in the strike. I be- 
lieve in the boycott. I believe in coercion. But I believe 
that it ought to be by 2,000,000 men instead of by a hand- 
ful of men. 

About a year ago Haywood sent a message to British 
members of the organization. The message read: 

No contracts, no agreements, no compacts; these are 
unholy alliances and must be dammed as treason when 
entered into with the capitalist class. 

The London Times, perhaps the world’s greatest news- 
paper, describes the coal strike in England, which was 
engineered by the Industrial Union, as the greatest ca- 
tastrophe that has threatened Britain since the coming 
of the Spanish armada. Hundreds of thousands of 
men were idle, rioting and disorder prevailed, and for 
days England tottered on the verge of one of the greatest 
catastrophes in her history. 
Had not Premier Asquith 
heen successful in bringing 
about an agreement there 1s 
no telling just where the 
labor revolution would have 
ended. The situation which 
existed in England shows 
that the Industrial Union 
as developed to far greater 
strength abroad than it has 
in the United States. 

The British socialist lead- 
er, Victor Fisher, speaking 
of the English coal strike, 
said: 

The catastrophic movement 
will go on. The coal crisis of 
to-day may pass away as the 
railroad crisis of yesterday 
was temporarily solved. But 
the movement will gather 
force from its failures, deter- 
mination in defeat, until its 
triumph merges into terrorism. 


WORKERS’ MOVEMENT. 


The British Coal Mine Strike. 


An incident showing how easily the coal mine strike 
in Britain might have led to industrial chaos on the 
Continent is found in the visit of Keir Hardie, the labor 
leader in the Commons, to France. The laborite in 
Parliament arranged with the miners in France, accord- 
ing to one of the leading French newspapers, for a boy- 
cott of the British capitalist. Hardie, it is asserted, de- 
clared any attempt made to ‘‘break’’ the English strike 
by bringing in coal from abroad would result in the ex- 
tension of the crisis to that country. The German miners 


experienced strike troubles and according to the Berlin 
Post they struck out of sympathy for the English miners. 
An international labor meeting was held in London at 
which it is believed that leaders of the Industrial Union 
made plans to indugurate a universal strike movement, 
should the British labor crisis not be settled in its favor. 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
JOSEPH ETTOR, STRIKE LEADER; 
Type of Member of Industrial Workers of the World. 


The birth of the Industrial Workers of the World 
movement in the United States and its history are recorded 
in an article in the Survey by William E. Bohn, who was 
identified with the movement in its initial stages. Ac- 
cording to Bohn six men prominently identified with in- 
dustrial and semiindustrial unions met in Chicago in 1904 
and issued a call for a larger conference to 36 persons 
who were chosen as representatives. The second con- 
ference opened in Chicago during January, 1905, and as 
a result of this meeting a call was issued for the first 
convention of the Industrial Workers of the World, which 
was held in Chicago June 27 of the same year. 

Among those who signed this call were William D. 
Haywood and Charles H. Moyer, of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, who several years ago were tried on the 
charge of complicity in the murder of Gov. Steunenberg, 
of Idaho. Haywood spent some time in the lumber 
districts of the South a few weeks ago aiding in the 
organization of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, but 





quickly left for Chicago following the riot at Grabow. 
Others who signed the call were Charles O. Sherman of 
the Union Metal Workers, William E. Trautmann of the 
Brewery Workmen, and several whose names are not 
known. 

The First Convention. 


At the first convention of the Industrial Workers of the 

World it is said that there were 186 delegates, one writer 
saying the delegates represented approximately 90,000 
members and another that half this number would be 
nearer correct. The key sentences of the preamble 
adopted at the initial convention read as follows: 
_ The working class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. Between these two classes a struggle 
must go on until all the toilers come together on the 
political as well as the industrial field and take and hold 
that which they produce by their labor through an 
economic organization of the working class without affilia- 
tion of any political party. 

Conditions can be changed and the interests of the 
working class upheld only in an organization formed in 
such a way that all members in any one industry or in 
all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a strike 
or a lockout is on in any department thereof, thus mak- 
ing an injury to one an injury to all. 

The Industrial Workers of the World, which at the out- 
set took a revolutionary stand, has gradually grown to 
be more radical until now destroying property and 
slaying are common subjects for discussion among its 
members. A few months after it was organized a split 
occurred in the ranks, and one faction that favors 
political alliances held a separate convention at Pater- 
son, N. J. This faction, whose members say they do not 
believe in violence, has headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 
Its members openly brand the members of the other fac- 
tion, which has headquarters in Chicago, as anarchists. 
The Chicago faction, it is related, makes no secret that 
it believes in violence, and it is this faction that will not 
ally its cause with any political party. 

It is the Chicago faction leaders who are prominent 
in the Industrial Workers of the World movement, 
through the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, in the lum- 
ber camps of the Northwest and South. The Industrial 
Workers of the World publishes five newspapers in this 
country to spread its revolutionary doctrines. They are: 
Industrial Worker, Spokane, Wash.; Solidarity, New 
Castle, Pa.; Industrial Union (in Spanish), Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Solidarnose (in Polish), Chicago, and L’Emanci- 
pation (in French), Lawrence, Mass. 


The Appeal to Workers. 

An incident relative to the industrial union move- 

ment was witnessed in the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held at Rochester, 
N. Y., last week. The radical wing of the organiza- 
tion sought to have the federation adopt the prin- 
ciple of industrial unionism in place of its policy of 
trade autonomy. The minority report of the commit- 
tee on education favored the principle of industrial 
unionism, but after a bitter fight a majority of the 
convention delegates, led by Samuel Gompers, who 
was reelected president, succeeded in defeating the 
lan. 
. The voting strength of the convention based on mem- 
bership in represented bodies went 10,983 against the 
minority report and 5,929 for it. The vote was the first 
test of strength between the radical and conservative 
wings of the American Federation of Labor on the ques- 
tion of industrial unionism, which is the doctrine of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Though defeated the 
radicals who desire to have the methods of the Industrial 
Workers of the World adopted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declare they will carry on their fight. The 
vote of the United Mine Workers and the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners was cast solidly for the minority 
report. 

Following the acquittal of Ettor, Giovanitti and Caruso 
at Salem, Mass., Ettor at a big demonstration meeting 
held at the headquarters of the Industrial Workers of 
the World in Lexington Hall addressed the gathering as 
follows: 

You won the strike to get your wage advance, but you 
will never get enough until the mills belong to the working 


classes. You have got to band together in a union to gain 
more bread. 
Ettor denounced the citizens’ committee for the 


part it played in trying 





eeouees 





STREET CORNER MEETING OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD AT ABERDEEN, WASH. 


to preserve order. 

The Industrial Work- 
ers of the World has its 
secret agents working all 
over the United States 
and parts of Canada or- 
ganizing the workers and 
seeking to take members 
from the ranks of the 
American Federation of 
Labor. The appeal to 
workers is ‘‘Direct Ac- 
tion’’ instead of politi- 
eal alliances, and the ap- 
peal is gaining converts 
in untold numbers. 

The foregoing resumé 
of the aims and history 
of the Industrial Union 
movement here and in 
Europe is presented sim- 
ply as information. to 
the lumber industry. 
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TRUE CONSERVATISM—A SEASON. 
ABLE SERMONETTE. 


At a little after 7 o’clock one morning of this week 
a member of the LUMBERMAN staff, on a surburban 
train bound for the city, noticed a gentleman, often 
seen before on the same journey, who had with him 
two little girls aged apparently about 6 and 10—bright, 
active, well-dressed children, and how they hung to 
his arm! One of the gentleman’s neighbors spoke to 
them, saying: ‘‘ Well, what brings you children over 
this morning? Did you come over to see papa go away 
on the train?’’ One of the little ones replied: ‘‘ Papa 
hasn’t been home for three or four nights; he has to 
work so hard and has been so busy that we haven’t 
time to see him except in the morning. The time is 
so short we have to come over to the train to be with 
him as much as possible.’ 

And how they chattered back and forth, the father 
entering into the talk on the preparations for the home 
coming at Thanksgiving time and later on the good 
things they were looking forward to at Christmas— 
how he expected to have a week off, and then, oh what 
good times they would have! 

Did you ever figure in an incident like that, carrying 
you back to the time when you were a boy, when you 
followed your father out into the field or down to the 
store, and tagged along after him because you loved 
him so much? How about yourself? Have you been 
just as thoughtful of that boy of yours and your little 
girls, or have you been so busy making money that 
you forgot about the pleasures of the children and of 
how you could make yourself appear to them the big- 
gest and the best papa that any child ever had? 

Once in a while on a holiday perhaps you come home 
and visit with the children, or you take a little time 
with your wife when she wants to go on a pienic, and 
you say to her and to yourself: ‘‘Now I am going to 
spend a little more time with the children.’’ And per- 
haps you were a little more kind and more thoughtful 
for a week or two; but then you got back into the same 
old rut again and forgot about them in your anxiety to 
make a few more dollars to pile up with other money— 
and what are you piling them up for? Don’t you think 
you would like to exchange a little of that money for 
something they long for, to fill up a waiting place in 
their hearts? And if you did fill that wouldn’t it be 
better than to pile up more money? 

We lumbermen are constantly talking about con- 
servation and we forget that we have a place right at 
home where we can practice conservation, conserving 
the good things—good impressions, wholesome and 
healthful living, the broadening influences on the 
young lives just coming up about us, training them in 
the way that they should go, so that they will be strong 
and sturdy in the years to come. That is conservation 
in its true sense. 

At this time of year, when new resolutions are being 
made, why not make a resolution with reference to this 
conservation in the home—and then put it into effect? 


POLE PURCHASES FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Pole purchases for a five-year period by the telegraph 
and telephone, steam and electric railroad and electric 
light and power companies are disclosed in a report is- 
sued by Census Director Durand of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The Census Department had the 
cooperation of the Forest Service in the preparation of 
the report, which covers the years 1911, 1910, 1909, 
1908 and 1907. 

Purchases of poles in 1910 and 1909 exceeded those 
made in 1911, but the later year exceeded the figures of 
1908 and 1907. In 1911 the amount was less than 
1910 and 1909 by 452,674 and 320,720 respectively, 
while 1911 exceeded 1908 and 1907 by 168,866 and 134,- 
752 respectively. The decrease of 1911 over the two 
preceding years was due to a falling off in purchases 
by telephone and telegraph companies and the steam rail- 
ways while the substantial increases for 1911 over 1908 
and 1907 were due to purchases made by electric rail- 
roads and electric light and power companies. In 1911 
3,418,020 poles were bought; 2,402,724 or 70.3 per cent 
being made by the telephone and telegraph companies; 
787,649 or 23 per cent by the electric railroad, light and 
power companies, and 227,647 or 6.7 per cent by the 
steam railroads, 

On the five-year period the total purchase of poles 
was 17,559,876, of which cedar contributed 11,281,152, 
or 64.2 per cent; chestnut, 3,125,403 or 17.8 per cent; 
oak, 938,874, or 5.3 per cent; pine, 798,662, or 4.5 per 
cent, and cypress, 417,078, or 2.4 per cent. While these 
five varieties of wood have led in supplying pole ma- 
terial during each of the five years covered, having 
furnished 16,561,169, or 94.3 per cent of the total; the 
tendency which has been noted for several years to 
substitute less expensive woods for most of them con- 
tinued during 1911. With a decrease in the number of 
poles reported from all woods in 1911 as compared with 
1910 only 11.7 per cent, the loss in cedar was 13.6 per 
cent; in oak, 24.8 per cent; in pine, 12.4 per cent, and 
in cypress, 3.3 per cent. <A slight gain, however, was 
made by chestnut, of 2.4 per cent. Of the seven other 
woods separately shown in the subjoined statement nearly 
all of the poles cut. from redwood, tamarack, osage 
orange, and locust were reported by telephone companies. 
In all, 35 different species of timber contributed to the 
total pole purchases in 1911. 

Some kind of preservative treatment was given to 
656,504 poles in 1911, exceeding the number of 1907 by 
260,305; 1908 by 312,116, and 1909 by 79,873. How- 
ever 168,169 less poles were treated in 1911 than in 
1910. In 1911 the principal woods treated were cedar, 
yellow pine and chestnut while smaller percentages are 
shown for juniper, oak, cypress, Douglas’ fir-and western 
pine. 





The number of poles bought and varieties of wood in 
each year of the five-year period are shown in the fol- 
lowing summary: 








Kind of wood 1911 1910 1909 1908 1967 
CREOE: sis sccns 2,100,144 2,431,567 2,439,825 2,200,139 2,109,477 
Chestnut ..... 693,489 677,517 608,066 516,049 630,282 
Oak 199,590 265,2 236,842 160,702 76,45 
Pine 161,690 184,677 179,586 
CYDPOES: 2.252% 72,995 75,459 T7677 
SUNIDOT .2ccse 20,042 
Redwood ..... 30,421 
Douglas fir.... 56,732 
Tamarack . 30,964 
Osage orange.. 23,221 
BPTMOR os nase g 
J er 10,224 4,672 
All other. .... 29,422 





89,254 


3,418,020 3,870.694 3,738,740 3,249,154 3,283,268 
LABOR CONDITIONS. 


ALL’S WELL AT MERRYVILLE. 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 25.—Authentic reports from 
Merryville, La., where intense interest of the lumber 
trade generally has centered for the last fortnight, be- 
cause of the change in the management and the strike 
of employees, are to the effect that the situation has 
cleared up considerably and everything is quiet. Follow- 
ing the resignation of Sam Park as president and gen- 
eral manager the affairs of the company were takeu in 
charge by Judge Terry, of Galveston, general attorney of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, whose interests 
own and control the American Lumber Co., and he has 
handled the situation with a firm hand. Following the 
refusal of the campany to employ some of the men who 
had been charged with complicity in the Grabow riot, 
there was a general strike of the employees of the com- 
pany, members of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers. 

A Citizens’ Alliance was formed for the purpose of 
protecting property of citizens of the community, and 
when threats were openly made that a prominent citizen’s 
property was to be burned a request was made for the 
presence of the militia. The soldiers were withdrawn in 
a couple days. The management of the company made 
known its unalterable determination that, under no cir- 
cumstances, would any of the strikers be reinstated. The 
strikers are now daily leaving Merryville, among those 
who have left being the local president of the union, who 
announced his intention of returning to farm work in 
Runnels County, Tex. W. A. Martin, general manager 
of the Kirby Lumber Co.’s mill at Beaumont, has been 
employed as general manager at Merryville and has taken 
charge in that capacity. He has posted a notice to the 
effect that all reports as to the immediate resumption of 
operation at Merryville are without foundation, and that 
the plant will begin operation when it can do so with a 
full crew of desirable labor. Such a crew is being 
assembled as rapidly as possible and when the plant 
resumes it will be entirely without taint of the Brother- 
hood of Timber Workers. 
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LABOR SITUATION SHOWS IMPROVEMENT. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Nov. 25.—The labor situation is 
assuming a much better aspect. The lumber operators 
are exceedingly optimistic over the general outlook. 
Local offices disclaim any connection with the order 
which resulted in troops being sent to Merryville last 
week. The fact that the troops were withdrawn within 
24 hours after their arrival is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that the threatened trouble was not so great as 
first reported. ; 

A representative of the American Lumber Co. said 
today: 

It is not our intention to attempt to start the mill just 
at this time. The situation, however, is greatly improved. 
There has been no serious trouble that I know of. We are 
getting along with the union men and are seeking no trouble. 
Many of the union men, however, are leaving this point for 
other milling towns. I firmly believe that conditions will 
have assumed their normal shape within the next few weeks. 


REHEARING GRANTED IN CASE INVOLVING 
10-HOUR LAW. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 26.—The Mississippi supreme 
court, on the application of defendant’s counsel, who 
filed a writ of error, has granted a rehearing in the case 
of the State v. J. J. Newman Lumber Co., involving the 
validity of the 10-hour statute. As noted recently the 
court held, in a decision rendered November 18, that the 
law was constitutional. Whether it will alter that opin- 
ion on rehearing remains to be seen. Meanwhile reports 
from all over Mississippi indicate that the sawmills and 
other industries affected by the decision are rearranging 
their working hours to conform with the statute, though 
it is said to be causing some confusion and hardship. 
The general understanding is that if the State supreme 
court reaffirms its decree the question will be carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, though this 
action may await the decision of some other pending 
cases involving it. 


LUMBERMAN POSSIBLE SUCCESSOR TO LATE 
MARYLAND SENATOR. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 26.—William P. Jackson, a son 
of former Congressman William H. Jackson, and like 
him, engaged in the yellow pine business, as was his 
uncle, the late Gov. E. E. Jackson, will probably be 
appointed United States Senator by Governor Golds- 
borough to succeed Sen. Isidor Rayner, who died in 
Washington yesterday morning. Mr. Jackson has been 
«a member of the Republican National Committee for 
Maryland and has worked actively in behalf of the Re- 
publican party. Mr. Jackson is 44 years old and has 
imbibed a love for politics, like other members of his 
family. It was one of the peculiarities of Maryland 
eastern shore politics that Mr. Jackson, like his father, 
has sought and attained prominence in the Republican 
party, while his uncle, the late E. E. Jackson, was 
elected to the governorship as a Democrat. 
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LAMB POLE TREATMENT. 

Telegraph poles are a tremendous drain on the forcsts 
because the 800,000 miles of lines require 
32,000,000 poles. 

Generally, the pole is considered of no further service 
for holding wires after decay has eaten into the strensth 
of the wood below ground and millions of poles ire 
discarded which have perfectly sound tops, 

In preventing this waste a new method of preservation 
has been devised by a1 New Jersey man, known as ‘he 
Lamb pole treatment process, which prevents decay at 
the base of the pole by giving it a coating that will not 
admit air or moisture. 

This Lamb process is simple and inexpensive.  ‘! hie 
dirt is removed at the base of the pole for a distaice 
of two feet from the top of the ground and the deca) ed 
portion removed. A hot brush treatment of creosote 
(coal tar) then is applied. A casing of fire-proof m»‘e- 
rial is placed around the pole extending about a jiilf 
foot above the ground. Spacing rods are used to huld 
the fire-proof casing in place. 

A hot pitch filling is poured in and after hardeni: 
in this mold will resist all climatic conditions, 

A pole treated in this way will last seven or eight 
years longer than the poles now in use and untreated. 
It is a saving of money as it is obvious that it costs 
about $10 to replace an old pole while the added expeise 
of the Lamb pole treatment is small and the work of 
applying very simple. ‘This process will admit of no 
further decay when properly used as it is scientifically 
correct. 

This scheme is a new one but bids fair to have a 
tremendous value and its use will probably become wni- 
versal in a short time. 


about 
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BANK PROMOTERS FOUND GUILTY. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 26.—E. L. Hendry, former 
president of the All Night & Day Bank, of Memphis; 
H. C. Wynne, former president of the All Night & Day 
Bank, of Little Rock; Abner Davis, former president ot 
the All Night & Day Bank, of Oklahoma City, and J. H, 
Brooks, formerly connected with the Continental Lumber 
Co. and also a director in the chain of All Night & Day 
Banks, operated in various cities in the Southwest, have 
been sentenced to five years in the Federal penitentiary 
at Atlanta, and also to pay fines of $2,000 each. They 
were found guilty several weeks ago on charges of using 
the United States mails for fraudulent purposes in the 
chain of banks in which they were the leading spirits. 
The most specific charge was that the United States 
mails had been used for the sending out of false state- 
ments regarding the condition otf these institutions. 
When they were found guilty sentence was suspended 
pending argument on a motion for a new trial. This 
has been retused by Judge McCall, of the Federal court 
here. The only recourse the defendants now have is 
appeal to the higher courts, and it is understood that 
this will be taken. Hendry is still in the county jail 
here as a result of his inability to raise the necessary 
bail. The other defendants are out on bond. 

C. A. Boads, formerly president of the All Night & 
Day Bank, of Kansas City, jointly indicted with the 
others, was unable to appear to receive sentence. He is 
in the Province of Saskatchewan. His attorney is his 
surety, however, and it is not expected that there will 
be any difficulty about getting him to return to Memphis. 

Hendry seems to be having more trouble than any of 
the other defendants. As soon as he is released on bail 
he will be rearrested on an indictment found against 
him in connection with the American Trust Co., which 
was organized here and which was operated in connec- 
tion with the All Night & Day Bank. None of the other 
defendants was interested in the American Trust Co. 
The latter appears to have been the leading spirit in the 
operations of the chain of banks, the meteoric character 
ot which is well known to the readers of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN. 

The appellate court at Cincinnati will hear the cases 
of these defendants as an appeal will be carried to that 
court on a writ of hearing prepared by Carruthers 
Ewing, the attorney. The various banks with which 
these gentlemen were identified failed immediately fol- 
lowing the arrest of Abner Davis, head of the All Night 
& Day Bank, of Oklahoma City. 





THE OLDEST TREE IN GERMANY. 
[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, Nov. 18.—As a rule, when a tree 
gets to be over 200 years old it skips (in the estimation 
of the neighbors) a couple of centuries, and should it 
really be 300 then it is at once promoted to be a thou- 
sand. In any ease, the age is never proven until the tree 
falls and then the rings are not distinguishable. 

We all have heard of the thousand-year-old rosebush 
of Hildesheim—it is probably a fifth or sixth growth of 
the original root if this had not been long ago destroyed 
by frost or mice. One would expect to find a trunk six 
inches thick at least, but after having seen it realizes 
there are much larger ones at home in America. ; 

There is an oak in Katholisch-Hermsdorf, Schlesien 
(Silesia), which is 11 meters (36 feet) high and aver- 
ages 5.03 meters (16.5 feet) in girth, and the age cf 
which is estimated by Prof. Schube, of Breslau, at 1,400 
years. That it still stands is due to the case of the 
Herschel family, which has owned it for centuries. Now 
it appears to be nearing its last days. Experts, how- 
ever, believe it may be saved. It has been much damaged 
by relic collectors. 
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RURAL AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT. 


| \ddress by L. C, Boye, of Kansas City, ex-Atiorney General of Kansas, at the 
Annual Convention of the National Federation of Retai! Merchants, 
St. Louis, Mo., November 19.} 


“Rural and Urban Development!” This subject is indeed a broad 
one. Its true scope would embrace the full range of our social and 
national life. As a matter of course we are all interested in every 
factor that influences the development or retardation of happiness 
and progress in city or country. However, the purpose of this fine 
eathering is to make inquiry into certain tendencies, both social and 
governmental, that have direct relation to the future status of the 
retail merchant, and more especially the retailer who operates in 
the rural community. 

Qn every hand men are seeking the solution of that mystery of 
mysteries—the high cost of living. As many remedies are suggested 
as there are cures for rheumatism—and | fear 
the application will have about the same re- 


From 1899 to 1909 the increase in value of all farm products is 


shown to have been very great. For example: Potatoes increased 
70.7 per cent; cotton increased 117.2 per cent; hay increased 67.3 
per cent. 

It would be well at this point to take into consideration another 
factor that enters into the equation. The standard of living for many 
years has been on the upgrade. To illustrate: The per capita con 
sumption of a number of necessities is shown as follows: 





1900. 1910. 
NOW COULOR: . 2... cee ncscses 22.57 lbs. 29.15 Ibs. 
WHORE. occcd sacs aside eranaws 4.74 bu. 6.22 bu. 
COM 5.0:6:6 sare aered hes wagiacsars 24.44 bu. 29.71 bu. 
NE oslo aisha sn dee eewiecnneew en 65.20 Ibs. 82.24 lbs. 
RR scsi siiarsarei ss aueverb "arm inva esreee 9.82 Ibs. 11.74 lbs. 
OE MAL, lotions, 4:0 9:s aiare ie wa ok Aa area 1.09 Ibs. 1.29 lbs. 
EW: WOOL cc cdtew becca caasine 5.72 lbs. 6.67 Ibs. 


Now the facts and figures on which I have tried, in this very brief 
and hurried manner, to fix your attention have not been trust controlled, 
or tariff influenced, and yet we have a fixed 
and definite result. We are not dealing in spec- 





sult. One urges the reduction of the tariff 
and dissolution of the trusts; another the 
reformation of our banking laws and the pro- 
hibition of stock gambling. The overturning 
of our whole scheme of taxation it is claimed 
will solve the problem. The Prohibitionist 
would take from the laborer his beer and 
thus adjust the matter. 
so much worried about the beer as he is 
concerned over the nickel with which he 


The Socialist is not 


termine its policies. 
might purchase the foaming beverage. And 


so 1t goes. 


A Maze of Dispute. 

Politicians wrangle, political economists 
dispute, and magazine writers are working as a whole. 
double shifts. There is abroad in the land 
a perfect maze of speculation and dispute 
It is little wonder 
that the consuming public is bewildered and 
profoundly stirred. The grave danger of the 
hour is that the demagogue and chariatan 
will blaze blind trails for the people to travel ; 
that designing and crafty men put forth 
subtle reliei—suggestions 
specious and flattering, and vet carrying the 


over this vexed question. 


their opposition. 


suggestions of 


sceds of death and decay. 





Progress v. Stagnation 


The people of every community may roughly 
be divided into two classes—those who instinc- 
tively oppose all change because they are wed- 
ded to things as they are; and those who are 
never content with the present because they 
see room for improvement. 


The future of the community depends upon 
whether the one or the other class shall de- 


Fortunately for the enterprising class, those 
who oppose all progress exert their influence 
in a negative rather than in a positive manner, 
and even when they will refuse to support the 
party of progress they haven’t the courage 
openly and actively to oppose projects that 
clearly are designed to benefit the community 


What is most needed, therefore, by enterpris- 
ing citizens who wish to promote the advance- 
ment of their community is courage of their 
convictions and persistence. 
once shown by a publicity and educational cam- 
paign that their projects are wise and sound all 
but the most confirmed reactionaries will cease 


In fact every important public undertaking 
should be preceded by a campaign of publicity 
calculated to make plain its merits, eliminate its 
defects and win the support that is essential to 
its successful accomplishment. 


ulations; the naked facts are placed. before you. 
It is a demonstration that the tendency toward 
urban growth is a compelling factor in the cost 
of living. But, my friends, the effect of this 
tendency on the cost of living is the least of 
the evil. The excess of urbanism is a canker 
that will eat into the very heart of our nationa! 
life. If we would but admit the fact we are 
a very self-satisfied and provincial people. The 
saying “History repeats itself’ means nothing 
to us. We feel ourselves superior to the warn- 
ings of the past. In what has man changed in 
2,000 years? ‘Tis true we are familiar with 
many things unknown to the ancients. Our 
environment has shifted. Electricity, steam and 
inventions along industrial lines have given us 
greater power and immeasurably increased our 
efficiency. 


A Golden Age. 


In wealth and power we live in a golden age. 
But where has man himself changed? 


When they have 


In love 
and hate, in courage and cowardice, in greed 
and charity, in selfishness and sacrifice is man 
not to-day as in the days of Nero? We till the 
soil, make clothing, go from place to place in 
somewhat different method, but man himself in 








\Vith the same certainty that we know that 
the sum of two and two is four do we also know 
that if the urban population each year has an ever increasing percentage 
of growth over the rural the price of the necessaries of life must advance. 
The principle involved is immutable. If the ratio of per cent of growth 
of producers does not keep step with the ratio of per cent of growth of 
consumers the price of products will go up. 

The census reports demonstrate that an ever-increasing tide of the 
strong and vigorous youth of the country districts tends toward the 
great centers, those centers where the lights brightly gleam, and the 
phantom finger of ambition beckons with compelling force. 


The Fierce Struggle. 

After close and painstaking observation it has been estimated that 
rach day 100 young men come to Chicago from country districts. 
‘ow eloquent of tragedy and pathos are these facts. Where one 
‘urvives the sirocco of the fierce struggle of city life a hundred fall 
ind are crushed by the juggernaut of vice and greed. 

| have stated that the logical result of this urban growth at the 


expense of rural was the increase in price of products. Let me submit 
some figures: 


all the elemental essentials is now as he was 

then. Our soldiers can kill more effectively 
than could those who marched with Cesar. Our shoemakers can turn out 
many more shoes in a given time than could the old-fashioned cobbler. The 
weapon and the tool are more efficient. But in all ages the weapon and 
tool must be handled by a man, and man, whether he be Roman or 
modern, when hungry calls for bread and meat, and if it is not forth- 
coming he gets very hungry, goes and takes it where he may. 

It is a conceded fact that the decay and final dissolution of the 
great Roman Empire were the result of excessive urbanism. From 
the far-flung outposts of that mighty structure the lusty youth of the 
Empire turned cityward. As agriculture was neglected and the cities 
became ever more congested the phenomenon of high prices for all the 
prime necessities set in. 

Ferrero, the greatest living historian, discussing the causes that ulti- 
mately honeycombed the civilization and governmental machinery of 
Rome, says: 

“The showy wealth and the clamorous triumphs of modern civilization 
do not conceal; on the contrary, they reveal to him who studies in philo- 
sophic spirit the fall of the Roman Empire this ‘re-beginning of history.’ 
In truth, there are between the two civilizations and the two epochs enor- 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT STRIKES AT THE 


mous differences. But among these differences there are 
some similarities; and among these similarities the most 
important is the malady that unmade the great body of 
the Empire, and that slowly, subtly, insiduously begins.to 
infest the world of to-day—the excess of urbanism. 

‘‘Beginning from the third century in the Roman Em- 
pire, the excesses of urbanism, the cause of the splendor 
and apparent wealth of the preceding century, began to 
convert themselves into a dissolvent foree that repre- 
cipitated into chaos the brilliant world which that very 
force had once produced. Little by little, the cost of 
urban life, the cities and their growing luxuries, over- 
palanced the producing power of the country. From 
that moment the latter began to be depopulated and 
sterilized by the former. 

‘‘From generation to generation, the impulse to- 
ward the cities made headway. The number and the 
exigencies of the urban population piled up. 

‘*The condition of the peasant, in the solitude of 
the depopulated country district, became ever the 
gloomier and more pitiable in proportion as the cities 
became larger and more beautiful, and fuller of  diver- 
sions and gaieties.’ 

This high cost of living is a phenomenon more seri- 
ous and complex than is believed by those who cont 
plain of it, and is not the fault of governments or of 
merchants. 

It is a real repetition of history, and to probe it to 
the bottom the lesson of the Roman Empire ean be 
especially useful. 

Moreover, in no country of Europe are the wails 
of overcostliness so loud and so common as in the 
United States. Why? Because in America the dis- 
proportion between the progress of the fields and that 
of the cities, between that of industries and that of 
agriculture, is still greater than in Europe, where pop- 
ulations have been habituated for centuries to country 
life. Consequently high prices are greater and more 
troublesome there precisely because there greater wealth 
exists. 

‘‘In the cities, labor failed, food was 
the ‘bread line’ grew ominously long.’’ 

In another respect, also, the story of the deeay of 
the Roman Empire admonishes modern men. It ad- 
monishes them not to mistake the sightliness of exter- 
nal manifestations of riches and power for signs of real 
riches and power. A civilization is not always indeed 
stronger and more affluent in the times when it shows 
forth as such. On the contrary, when men flatter them- 
selves the more with appearances not seldom has deca- 
dence already set in. 

What were faults, defective inclinations of 
the will 20 centuries ago remain such to-day. Modern 
civilization would commit the worst of all mistakes if, 
deaf to the great lesson of the ruins of Rome, it 
boasted of those defects which, in the ancient world, 
destroyed one of the greatest works of human mind and 


energy. 


dearer, and 


vices, 


Study of Civilizations. 


As we study the history of civilizations that flourished 
and then died we can unerringly trace the causes that 
lead to national dissolution, the waste, the extravagance, 
the folly that hastened the end. We close our eyes, 
however, and refuse to consider the economic waste, 
extravagance and folly of our own times. 

The tendency to crowd great masses into cities and 
there concentrate industrial activity is a conceded fact. 
That there is grave menace in this situation must be 
admitted. 

Now one would naturally conclude that if the Gov- 
ernment intended to take any action in the matter, the 
effort would be to stem the rising tide and turn its 
current back to the soil. And yet, extraordinary as 
the suggestion would seem, the Government of the 
United States is actually putting into operation plans 
and schemes the ultimate effect of which is to facili- 
tate city concentration, at the expense of all that is 
best and most uplifting in rural life. I maintain that 
parcel post is grounded on a false economic theory. 
Any possible saving to the consumer through the op- 
eration of this law will be overbalanced a thousandfold 
by a brood of evil consequences that will follow in 
its wake. The great majority of our people have 
given this subject the most superficial consideration. 
Through the subtle arguments of its paid advocates it 
is made to appear that the whole plan is designed to 
relieve commodities of the so-called burden of middle- 
man’s profits, whereas, the real purpose is to handicap 
and ultimately crush the country merchant, and thereby 
concentrate the business of distribution in the hands of 
a few powerful mail order houses. The elimination of 
the country merchant would be a national tragedy. 
The mail order house does not sell to the consuming 
public in the great cities. Its activities are confined 
solely to the country districts. If the movement is 
not checked the country town is doomed, and as a 
natural consequence the trend to the great centers of 
population will be accentuated. Surely we are in very 
truth ridiag to a Roman fall! 

Let us look at the question from different angles. 
Let us do so frankly and without fear. There is 
nothing in this whole controversy from which we need 
to run. ‘‘Let the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung.’? 

: A Fixed Question. 


Since men bartered and sold the retailer has been a 
fixed equation in the economic life of every people. 
In the early days he was both manufacturer and dis- 
tributer. As the country became settled and the wants 


of a developing civilization increased the inventive 
genius of man discovered the use of machinery. Under 
the guiding hand of a boy more shoes should be turned 
out in a day than the old-fashioned cobbler could make 
in a month. Manufacturing became a distinct line of 
business. The development of factories created demand 
for the wholesaler and jobber. The retailer remained 
in his old position—the neighbor of the people. As 
trails were blazed through the virgin forests, or as men 
faced the dangers of the trackless prairies, the re- 
tailer went in the vanguard. His store was set up on 
the frontier. His goods were displayed. Husbandry and 
town building were made possible’ by reason of the 
courage and patience of these humble traders. Into the 
very warp and woof of our great West have gone the 
energy, thrift and skill of the retailer. He is a living 
vital factor in our splendid civilization. 

It is urged, however, that this essential factor in the 
development of our political, social and economie life 
must be eliminated; the country merchant has run his 
course; his race is finished. Let us briefly examine 
into the economic necessity for this effacement. 

The insistent clamor to destroy the country merchant 
is something new in our history. In fact this slogan 
was heard simultaneous with the birth of the mail order 
house. The demand to eliminate the middle-man ap- 
plies only to country merchants. Is it necessary to 
diagram the source of the influence back of this at- 
tack? However, with artful hypocrisy, it is urged that 
the farmer, who is the very staff of life to the nation, 
is to be helped by the cverthrow of this so-called mid- 
dle-man. I would gladly debate this question before a 
body of farmers. 


Skilled Compilers. 
It is recognized that those who compile the eata- 
logs for the mail order houses are most skilled in the 
art of advertising. Wares are carefully exploited, both 
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as to price and quality. If the scope of this address 
would permit it, a startling array of facts could be 
shown on the point of quality in the goods sold by 
mail order houses. Whether it be a saw, hammer, a 
bar of soap, or piece of scantling the consumer must 
buy either from a description or an. alleged picture of 
the article. In this blindman’s buff method of trading 
the buyer must pay in advance. Thousands have been 
lured by the fancy word pictures of these highly 
paid artists. A large percentage of those who send 
their money to a distant city afterward regret it and 
wish they had gone to their friend and neighbor, the 
retailer, where all wares are exposed to view and the 
buyer sees and handles the article before purchasing. 
Aside, however, from the question of quality, and for 
the sake of argument, we will assume that on some 
articles a small percentage of saving can be made by 
buying through the mail order houses; the question 
still remains, can the farmer afford to cripple, much 
less eliminate, the country merchant? The country town 
is the farmer’s local market. Here the thrifty house- 
wife exchanges butter, eggs and fowl for the mer- 
chant’s wares. If times are good the farmer de- 
posits his savings in the local bank. If crops fail 
and a loan be needed he goes to the local banker. The 
growth and prosperity of the town take with them 
on an ascending scale the value of the farmer’s land. 


Religious, Social and Educational Center. 


Aside, however, from these material interests of 
the farmer in the town, there are other considera- 
tions of infinitely more concern. The town is the 
religious, social and educational center of farm life. 
The farmer sends his children to the town for the 
benefit of high school education. On Sunday the 


ride to town is taken to hear some talented preacher. 
The country town of to-day is a miniature city. Lyceum 
lecture courses are given, and modern theaters attract 
What has made all this possible? 

and fine civic enterprise of the 


high-class talent. 
The energy, thrift 





country merchant. From him come the taxes by 
means of which these splendid civic centers have }-en 
builded and are maintained. If you cripple or desiroy 
the merchant what becomes of the town? Replicas of 
Goldsmith’s deserted village wil! dot the plain and 
valley, 2 mute and mocking evidence of man’s short- 
sighted cupidity and his stupendous folly. 

1 am foreed to believe that if the farmer and ‘he 
laborer understood the situation aright, the mail order 
business would be short-lived. There is so much more 
at stake than the doubtful saving of a few pennies, 
I am constrained to feel that if this matter could be 
fairly placed before the country consumer, aside from 
all question of self-interest, his pride, his patriotism, |is 
neighborly friendship would rally to the support of the 
retail merchant. 

It is indeed well that the retailers of all lines or- 
ganize for the purpose of devising ways and means to 
check the growth of a fatal malady in our National 
life. The rural communities where you give your time 
and money to the upbuilding of the social, religious 
and educational life of the people are the buffers against 
which the rising tide of urbanism is now breaking, 
If the foundations are honeycombed and weakened jhe 
flood will be on in earnest, and the fine and splendid 
traditions of the past will be engulfed in the hezrt- 
breaking struggle in the overcrowded centers. Haye 
you the courage and the patriotism to really put your 
shoulder to the wheel? All branches of industrial ac- 
tivity are organized but the retailers. I know you 
have your grocerymen’s association, lumbermen’s as- 
sociation, ete., but there is here an interest common to 
all. If you will go about the matter with a high 
purpose to accomplish you can not only protect your 
own affairs but, in my humble judgment, serve the 
whole people in an inestimable manner. 


A Glorious Heritage. 


My friends, we are living in the most interesting and 
inspiring period of all the world’s history. Sciences 
multiply their discoveries. The riches of the world 
increase with dizzying rapidity. Comfort and culture 
diffuse among all classes and in all countries. Yet in 
proportion as our lives are enriched and broadened by 
this marvelous age do our responsibilities to succeeding 
generations increase. We inherit from the past and 
so must we strive mightily to give proper hostage to the 
future. 

't #& said that we live in and for our children. Should 
we not give some thought to them? Each year un- 
numbered tons of coal and millions of feet of useful 
timber are lost to human need. Under the spur of 
uncontrolled competition the mill owner utilizes the cream 
of his cutting and leaves to rot useful timber that, 
under present conditions, he can not afford to manu- 
facture. Thus nature’s great reserve is being exhausted. 
Not only does this result in an added burden on the 
present generation, but our children’s children will reap 
the harvest of our extravagances and waste. This 
waste enters into the cost of lumber and coal to the 
ultimate consumer. Under the law, as it now stands, 
the manufacturer can not enter into any arrangement 
whereby this yearly loss can be checked. 


A Problem for Adjustment. 


In view of the fact that bitter experience has taught 
us that men controlling the necessaries of life have 
frequently abused opportunity and manipulated prices, 
it maybe unwise to give the lumber and coal operators 
a free hand in controlling output. However, it is 
nevertheless true that something must be done to reg- 
ulate competition in these great vital commodities. 

Here then is a problem for investigation and adjust- 
ment. You are the men close to the public. You are 
the ultimate distributers. Give study and thought to 
these grave questions and be prepared to combat the 
ill advised utterances of those who would gain popular 
favor by any shift. Our horizon is immeasurably broader 
than the visual scope that circumscribed our forebears. 
The problems confronting us are in _ proportion 
greater. The Nation has survived every crisis. With 
faith and patience we can and will solve those questions 
that now so loudly clamor for solution. The interest 
of the man of large investment is the same as the man 
of small estate. 

It has become a popular shibboleth to inveigh against 
those who have acquired wealth. Now it is unques- 
tionably true that certain great fortunes have been 
builded by the most selfish and unscrupulous methods. 
3ut why should every man of wealth, or every great 
industry, be condemned because of the evil conduct of 
some evil doers? It should be the business of the Gov- 
ernment to detect and correct wrong, not pull down the 
entire edifice. Surely we must go forward and upward, 
but in our advance let us be certain the jackscrews are 
in line, otherwise some beam may give way on account 
of too much strain, and the whole building tumble. Rome 
was not built in a day, nor can all our fine Utopian 
dreams be realized in the span of a few years. This 
Nation has achieved more for the cause of humanity, 
and in less time, than the efforts of all other nations 
in the world’s history. There is much more to be ac- 
complished. But if we are over hasty, or go about our 
task with partisan prejudice, or class hatred, then will 
we clog the wheels. And, my friends, of one thing I 
am quite certain—our work, our scientific discoveries, 
our striving, our sacrifices, our dreams, will all come to 
naught unless we check the fatal malady of excessive 
urbanism. In a few weeks a great and expensive piece 
of governmental machinery is to be put into operation. 
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ROOT OF EVILS 


lis advocates boast that it is but the opening wedge 
i» universal parcel post. This stupenduous expense is 
» be borne by all the people. The inevitable result 
will be to eripple rural development and give added im- 
pulse to centralization. And this rash and dangerous 
experiment is set in operation to satisfy the greed of a 


THAT THREATEN A REPUBLIC. 


few designing men. Should we not be up and doing? 
We must agitate and educate. Point out the risk we 
run, the dangers that bulk large in the forward path of 
the Nation’s development. We must appeal to the 
patriotism and loyalty of the people. 

We must unite as one man to fight the plan of those 


greedy interests which are plotting to destroy the country 
town. We must make this fight not only that we may 
thereby protect our own investments, but that we may 
save this Nation from the tragic fate of civilizations 
that have perished in the past as the result of the folly 
of men. 


THE RETAILER — PROBABLE EFFECTS OF NEW PARCEL-POST LAW ON HIS BUSINESS. 


[Address by 7. W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, at Convention of National Federation of Retail Merchants, St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday, November 19.] 


he express companies with their higher rates have found 
it profitable to cover only 258,000 of the 435,000 miles cov- 
ered by the mail, exclusive of rural routes, while this new 
born pareel-post covers the more than 1,000,000 miles of 
rural routes in addition to the 435,000 miles of power car- 
ried mails, or nearly six times the express mileage, a greater 
service than all Europe combined. Evidently the congres- 
sional mail order stork has worked overtime and the pack- 
ave is delivered to us, charges collect. To start this over- 
sized youngster, Congress appropriated $750,000 and over 
half of it has been required to buy scales to weigh the kid, 
leaving almost nothing to provide the many other necessaries 
such a kid must have. But the country is rich and Pa Con- 
gress will provide, so this phase needs no further considera- 
tion at this time. 


The New Parcel-Post Law. 


lefore guessing on the harvest it is best to look to the 
secd sown. What is the law? After having a clear idea 
of the law itself then, and only then, can its effects on the 
pusiness of merchants be properly estimated. There are 
four classes of mail matter as follows: 

lirst class—All written matter and matter closed against 
ction. fate 2 cents for each ounce or fraction; weight 
limit 4 pounds. 

Second class—Newspapers 
1 cent a pound. No limit. 

rhird Class—Books, catalogs, 
h 2 ounces, Limit 4 pounds. 
Fourth class—(As amended, effective January 1, 1913, as 
provided in section 8 as follows:)—That hereafter fourth- 
iss mail matter shall embrace all other matter, including 
and factory products, not now embraced by law in 
either the first, second, or third class, not exceeding 11 
pounds in weight, nor greater in size than seventy-two 
inches in length and girth combined, nor in form or kina 
ikely to injure the person of any postal employee or damage 
the mail equipment or other mail matter and not of a char- 
acter perishable within a period reasonably required for 
transportation and delivery. 

rhat for the purpose of this section the United States and 
its several Territories and possessions, excepting the Phil- 
ippine Islands, shall be divided into units of area 30 minutes 
ire, identical with a quarter of the area formed by the 
rsecting parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude, 
resented on appropriate postal maps or plans, and such 
its of area shall be the basis of eight postal zones, as 
ollows: 

fhe first one shall include all territory within such quad- 

] in conjunction with every contiguous quadrangle, rep- 


and other periodicals. Rate 


circulars. Rate 1 cent for 


farm 


squ 





ingie 
esenting an area having a mean radial distance of approx- 
mately 50 miles from the center of any given unit of area. 

rhe other seven zones are similarly described. I applied 
io W. G. Haskell, our postmaster, for an official map, know- 
ing he could get one, if anyone could, but they are not 
printed yet. So this convention has the honor of having 
caused to be prepared the first parcel-post map ever pub- 
lished. 


Rapids (see map) are the units numbered 1 to 8 inclusive 
touching the Cedar Rapids unit plus other units cut off by a 
circle 100 miles in diameter. An 11-pound package would 
g0 from Cedar Rapids to Waterloo for 35 cents, being the 
first zone rate, but Cedar Falls, only 4 miles farther, is out- 
side unit 3 and beyond the circle, therefore the rate from 
Cedar Rapids to Cedar Falls is the second zone rate or 46 
cents for the 11-pound package. Oxford Junction, due east 
of Cedar Rapids, in a unit not touching the Cedar Rapids 
unit, yet its unit being cut by the 50 mile circle it takes 
first zone rates from Cedar Rapids. The rate is determined 
by the units and the zones jointly. 
Determining Rates. 

To determine the rate the postmaster will have to refer 
to his guide and map on which the units will be numbered. 
While this system is the simplest ever devised to arrive at 
distance rates, it will probably prove to be very unpopular 
with the people at large, accustomed as they are to have 
a flat rate carry mail any distance. 

Naturally, the next question to consider is how the parcel- 
post rates thus established compare with the other rates. 
The idea is best brought out by applying to specific articles 
the rates between given points. This is done in table 2, 
taking articles from eight or more different lines of mer- 
chandise : 

Il. CHICAGO TO CEDAR RAPIDS, 219 MILES, SHOWING 
COMPARISON OF 8rd ZONE RATES WITH FREIGHT 
AND EXPRESS. 

Chicago to Cedar Rapids 3d Zone Rate 














100 lbs. Assembled Mail Packets If Re-shipped from Cedar 
Chicago to Cedar Rapids Rapids 

a 2 

o 3 

ae. a eas 
= % » g 3 ae 8h 
= & ARTICLES 3s & 2% £2 ga Ne 
£  # & BOS me eo So 
D5sc $1 50 Pair Men’s Shoes 4lbs *35c 40c 22c Tc 9c 11¢ 
58 150 Suit Men’s Clothes 6lbs 35 50 32 10 13 20 
58 150 Silk Dress Pattern 2lbs 35 30 12 6 7 9 
58 1 50 Lrg. Bot. Herpicide 2lbs 35 30 12 6 7 9 
58 1 50 Rug 6 x 9 1lbs 35 60 57 15 20 40 
47 1 50 Ax 4lbs 35 8 10 16 
47 1 50 Garden Spade slbs 35 9 11 39 
47 1 50 Wash Boiler jibs 38 11 14 26 
24 150 5 Cans Salmon »libs 3 9 10 18 
24 1 50 Breakfast Food 6lbs 3 10 12 22 
24 1 50 Coffee 5lbs 3. 9 10 18 

Set Sil. Knvs. & Fks. 3 lbs. . 








*The minimum charge on interstate freight shipments is 35 
cents. 

In comparing the rates, the terminal service is a most 

important factor. The freight shipment covers only trans- 

portation from station to sta- 

tion; express includes collec- 
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very limited proportion of 
each of the comparatively few 
| | towns having express-wagon 
service, while the parcel-post 
rate covers country-wide door 
to door delivery, extending 
over 1,000,000 miles of rural 
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routes, covered by 42,000 rural 
earriers. This is 5 miles by 
wagon for every 1 mile by 
rail. The parcel post will 
pick up a _ setting of eggs, 
carry them 25 to 30 miles to 
the Chicago office, bring them 
to Cedar Rapids, 219 miles, 
and deliver them to another 
farmer 15 miles out for 12 
cents and for a small addi- 











tional sum insure safe de- 
livery, and the Postmaster 
General is authorized to pro- 
vide for collecting the price 
from farmer No. 2 and return 
it to farmer No. 








Such extremes of service 
authorized by the law leave 
no room to question but that 
the authors of the law were 
determined to make good. 








Probable Effect of the Parcel 
Post. 

As suggested by table 2, 
and a brief explanation of any 
of the larger catalogs, there 
are many of thousands of 
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articles in each line of mer- 





PARCEL-POST MAP 


\ll the post offices in the same unit have the same zone 
imits and each of the 3,500 units has the same rates as 
every other unit. Unit A, referring to the map, has the 
ume rates as unit B. What the rates are is shown in 
table I, as follows: 

Series of Zones applying from each Post Office 
oz. or less 1 cent to all U.S 
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1 50 Mile Zone 5e 3c 35¢ 
2 150 Mile Zone 6 4 46 
3 300 Mile Zone vd 5 57 
4 600 Mile Zone 8 6 68 
, 1000 Mile Zone 9 7 79 
6 1400 Mile Zone 10 9 1 00 
7 1800. Mile Zone 11 10 1 11 
8 Over 1800 Miles 12 12 1 32 
5 15 
ed Limited to the Rural 
eS Routes originating at 
= Pp, any town and carrier 
=% 7 delivery in same town. 
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The units touching a given 


unit constitute the first zone 
for that unit. For example. 


in the first zone for Cedar 


chandise that may be shipped 
by parcel post to the detri- 
ment of small towns. When 
this was pointed out to the 


subcommittee of the Senate having charge of this parcel- 
post bill they answered by calling attention to the 
fact that mail could never compete with freight; that, 


for example, a suit of clothes in lots of 100 pounds or more 
would cost about 6 cents a suit freight as against 32 cents 
parcel post, third zone territory. Here they contended was a 
protection of over five to one in favor of the small town; 
further, so they held, the rural rate is in itself sufficient 
protection, being on the average only about one-third of the 
third zone rates, and further that the parcel-post rates in 
general were not enough lower than the express rates to 
affect adversely small towns except so far as demanded by 
the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
In other words a law to induce a great movement of goods 
by mails was being enacted while the merchants were assured 
no such shipments could occur. 

Now as well-known matters of fact, mail order prices on 
nearly every item readily absorb the difference between 
freight and postage and the whole interest centers on secur- 
ing the orders. Heretofore, whether goods were shipped by 
express or by freight, most buyers had to call for them. 
So inasmuch as it meant a trip to town anyway the goods 
of local merchants were inspected and, being even lower in 
many instances than mail order goods, the local merchant 
often secured the business. After January 1, 1913, the 
people on more. than 1,000,000 miles of rural routes will 
have door-to-door deliveries, thus supplying at public expense 
the one missing link in the mail order system. The impor- 
tance of the link may be judged by the record of European 
countries having parcel post with limits of 11 pounds or 
more. The record there shows that the average mail pack- 
age is only about 83% pounds. In other words, the wants 
of the people are supplied by average shipments of less 





than 4 pounds. Whether such will be the result in the 
United States remains to be seen, though with the mail 
order business so well developed there can be little doubt 
of it, unless met by organized effort. 

Take any catalog. You will find it the very perfection of 


picture writing, far exceeding the goods, of course, and 
never omitting the “save you 30 to 50 per cent” clause. 


Then the ease of it is illustrated by the following from 
page 17, Sears-Roebuck No. 124: 

HOW TO SEND MONEY—If you have a checking account 
at a bank, you may, if you prefer, send us your personal 
check. If you live on a rural route you can give your let- 
ter and money to your rural carrier and he can buy a money 
order for you at the post office, and inclose it in the envelope 
with your order and mail it to us. That will save you going 
to the post office. 

The real meaning of “save you going to the post office” 
is, ‘We want the order without competition with local mer- 
chants.” By what authority do mail carriers act as mes- 
senger boys for mail order houses? 


That Rural Route Protection. 


That rural-route lower rate which was used to answer 
local merchants in their protests merely provides additional 
mail order opportunities. By having the service of an agent 
a short time every day at rural route centers, mail order 
houses may ship cases of 100 pounds or more of assembled 
mail packets by freight and then mail them at the rural 
rates. Thus one employee a part of the time gives tie 
mail order firm all the advantages of the local merchant with 
his fine store and score of employees, as far as rural rates 
and door-to-door deliveries are concerned. 

Further, the new law authorized provision for collect-on- 
delivery service for both the value of the package and the 
postage. This is farther than the railroads have ever gone. 
Freight C. O. D. shipments are collected through banks only. 
Again, present law provides that for a fee of 5 cents for 
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each $5 of value Uncle Sam becomes an insurance company 
to the full value in cash of your package. It is indeed 
difficult to see what further restrictions could be removed 
to make this mail order scheme look better. Everything has 


been removed to promote the largest movement of goods 
through the mails in the history of the world. Organized 


effort and individual hustle can alone prevent it. 


Truth Our Best Defense. 


Mail order houses are so modest they can not look on 
the naked truth: but truth has ever been and is now our 
best defense. ‘There is not an article in-any catalog the 
regular dealer in the specific line can not supply as cheap 
and of better quality than mail order houses provided he 
can have an opportunity to quote and show it. . Suppose 
that in each issue of the periodicals read in your respective 
communities you have an advertisement something like this: 
“On page of catalog — suit No. 45 H is offered for 
$15.50; our price $14.50. Let us show you the goods.” 
This kind of advertising will discredit the catalog on gen- 
eral principles and do it with the Truth. Let the catalog 
be furnished by the mail order house; you sell it by refer- 
ence. This is for what it is worth. 

In the memorable words of Holmes— 

Im fact there is nothing that keeps its youth 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth; 

This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it—you’re welcome—no extra charge. 








From the 


In its final analysis the 
the economic standpoint. 
much a part of the cost 


Standpoint of Economy. 


mail order system is wrong from 
The transportation charge is as 
of goods as any other required 
labor. Take for example, coffee, which when shipped by 
freight 24 cents will bring 100 pounds from Chicago to 
Cedar Rapids—less than 4 of a cent a pound; a 5-pound 
package by parcel post costs 27 cents or 536 cents a pound. 
This is over 112 times as high cost of transportation as 
freight. 

What is true of coffee is true in greater or less extent 
of every mailable article of merchandise. The burden of 
the talk is to bring the consumer and producer nearer to 
reduce the high cost of living through parcel post. It takes 
the place of theme in newspaper story and supplies the lack 
of thought in editorial. Not because it is better but 
merely as sample, here is a paragraph out of a column of 
editorial wisdom from the Cincinnati Enquirer : 

Through this parcel-post arrangement it will be found, 
that consumers and producers will be brought into much more 
direct relations than at present and it can not fail to affect 
the business of the middle-men who are to a great degree 
held responsible for the very high costs of living. 


Wrong 
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ON THE FOUNDATION RESTS SUPERSTRUCTUR 


Here is at least an honest statement as to the effect of 
the law on local merchants. 
By the side of it, here is a table showing the best the 
parcel post can do from farmer to consumer: 
SOME THINGS FARMERS MIGHT MAIL TO CITY 






e PATRONS 
ARTICLES Weight. Including Rural Route 
Packing Rate 
Butter 3e 7c 
Dressed Chicken 3 § 
1% peck Potatoes 8 12 
2 peck Apples 7 11 
sket Grapes 8 12 
f 8, 2 3 7 
Head ¢ 6 10 





Think of it! Twelve cents for a half peck of potatoes- 
96 cents’ postage on each bushel: 10 cents’ postage for a 
head of cabbage that the robber middle-men will take to his 
door for 5 cents. Further compare the efficiency of the 
delivery of these middle-men. ‘The following are given not 
because lower but because given under oath at the hearings 
and as typical of efficient retailing the country over: 














Bridgeport 





City Service 102,054 2 3,587 > 
Suburban Service 9 317 5 
Derby 8,991 2 329 3 
Hartford 98,915 50 1,814 3 
New Haven 133,605 3 1,712 J 
New York City 35 25 5 
Washington, D. C. 25 5 





Will Parcel Post Reduce the Cost of Living in These 
Places? 


So far as any community supplies its need by mail it 
adds a needless tax to the cost of living. Further, in your 
stores a given number of people are employed in waiting 
on your customers. You have no greater number than is 
actually required and all are kept busy. Otherwise competi- 
tion would drive you out of business. Now, if your cus- 
tomers buy half their supplies by mail from some distant 
town you will need only about half the number of employees 
while the distant town must require more help. 

Thus, population will tend to congest in the larger towns 


to the detriment of the smaller ones. Iowa is a conspicuous 

example of this very sort of thing, as demonstrated by the 

last census. No matter from what angle approached mer- 

chandising by mail is wrong from the standpoint of cconomy 

or the greatest good finally to the greatest number. 
Whither Are We Drifting? 

Heretofore it has been held that the function of the post- 
office should be limited to the distribution of information 
in written, printed or other form. From such service no net 
income is or should be expected any more than from the 
Army or the Navy. All are services to the people. But 
when it comes to engaging in the transportation of freight, 

















running truck lines, insurance companies and _ collection 
1st Zone, 50 miles. 1-lb. 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-Ib. 5-lb. 6-Ib. 
Proposed Express Rate....... 21 | 21 22 22 
POaTCOlPOSt BAtC 2 ...ccccccee 05 OS al .14 20 
2nd Zone, 150 miles. 
Proposed Express Rate....... .21 22 23 
PRPCOTHP OBC BORTR vos cccseex se OO .10 
srd Zone, 300 miles. 
Proposed Express Rate....... .21 -22 23 24 25 
PMTCOI-POSt TRAtG 6s. cc cccese OT 12 17 22 .2t 
4th Zone, 600 miles. 
Proposed Express Rate....... 22 .23 5 27 £28 30 
Parcel-Post Hate .....sc000ss 8 .14 0 26 32 58 
5th Zone, 1,000 miles. 
Proposed Express Rate....... .23 .25 29 $2 S4 
PORCOISPORE FRACS: a6 5 in sc0-0 00 09 1 30 37 4 








agencies it is time to consider whither we are drifting. 
Why an 11-pound limit? Why not 25 or 100 or a ecarload? 

Listen to James L. Cowles in his sworn testimony last 
December before the Senate Committee. He is secretary 
and treasurer of the Postal Progress League with head offices 
in New York City. He said 

The object of the Postal Progress League is to make this 
whole country one great city, with uniform rates from door 
to door everywhere, the rates dependent upon the service 
rendered, with all rates in one class. When a barrel is taken 
by the railway it does not make any difference in the cost 
of service whether 1t contains one thing or another thing. 

The Chairman (Senator Bourne)—Do you mean to do the 
transportation business of the country through the Postal De- 
partment? 

Mr. Cowles—Absolutely. That is the only way that it can 
be done It is the only way that you can do it with satis- 
faction to the whole pecple ¢ * Now, I claim that 
the citizen if king, that the railways are post roads, that 
railway trains are post wagons, that railway rates are post- 
road taxes and that what we ought to do under the post- 
roads clause of the Constitution is to take possession of these 
post roads and then have a parcel post limited only by the 
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ecupacity of your fr 
door, 





‘ight car and the size of your freight 


al 
[See page 657 to 670 Hearings Vol. I1i.] : 





Now, these are not the vaporings of an irresponsible z: (ot 
but of a strong man backed by a strong organization, 
he is right. If the Government becomes a common Carrier 
there is no reason for the limit. Neither is there any res son 
why the Government should not enter upon the manufac: ure 
and sale of all the commodities it handles as a comiuon 
carrier. This is socialism—that one “ism” that denies j)qj 
vidual reward for individual effort. 

Interstate Commerce Commission Has Reduced Express 

Rates. 

Further, every legitimate reason for a parcel post 
om been met by the new 

- 9. a ° " r 
_— a: 9-1b. 10-lb. 11-1b. prepared by the 
.23 24h 24 24 Commerce 


And 
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“— ve OO now pending for a final hear. 

on — ne a ing. For illustration, ke 
4 i) 4 i) Pe | oP.) Ane * 

30 34 42 46 the first and Second zone 

, rates out of New York as 

7 »§ 29 0 .Be compared with the new ex- 

37 2 (47 + 57 press rates prepared by the 

Commission: 

= B5 +4 ri The proposed rates from 

= = te all other points are in O- 

6 4t 43.46 portion for like distances «nd 

1 “6D 7 79 in the same proportion for 





longer distances but do not 
cover Wagon transportation over 1,000,000 miles of eoun- 
try roads. The commission will change the rates from 
time to time as experience may indicate until a fair basis 
is reached as between the people and the carriers. W hat 
more can reason ask? 

Finally, if you are opposed to a paternal Government - jf 
you are opposed to the Government owning the railroads, 
operating collection agencies, insurance companies and run- 
ning trucks over a million miles of country roads delivering 
goods; in a word, if you are opposed to Socialism and to the 
Government engaging in the industries of the people, t 
I urge you to petition Congress to repeal every part of 
section $8, thus confining the Government strictly to the 
distribution of information written, printed or in other for 





One ship goes east and another goes west, 
By the selfsame winds that blow; 

"Tis the set of the sail and not the gale 
That tells them how to go. 

I appeal to your patriotism to set the sail of the “good 
ship Union” on the point of safety by sending Congress the 
strongest possible memorial urging the repeal of the entire 
parcel post—root and branch. 


RURAL COMMUNITY COOPERATION AND IMPROVEMENT. 


[Address by B. F. Biliter, Managing Editor Farmer’s Guide, Huntington, Ind., at Convention of National Federation of Retail Merchants, St. Louis, Mo, 


My vocation as farmer and publisher of farm news 
has compelled me to study every condition affecting the 
farming industry. I have studied that which will make 
the farmer more contented, a better citizen and which 
would ease his yoke and lighten his labor and worries. I 
have wanted him to have the better things of life and to 
live in more pleasant surroundings, and to have every 
convenience of economy and luxury on the farm that 
could be obtained in town or city. In considering the 
things that would make for the farmer’s benefit I con- 
eluded that which would make for the betterment of the 
town would be for the betterment of the farm or rural 
community. Therefore, eight years ago I began to labor 
with a few thousand retail dealers in my State and to 
solicit their friendly cooperation. I deemed it essential 
that my farmer friends should have the very best oppor- 
tunities right at home to buy the standard articles needed 
in the home and on the farm. 

My efforts with the merchants were through letters, 
but these went into their waste baskets in so much haste 
and with such swiftness as to cause a fear of danger 
from friction. The effect was great, but it was all on 
my bank account. Failing to secure the friendly coopera- 
tion of the merchants, I began to discuss the subject 
through my paper, The Farmers’ Guide. Some of my 
farmer friends came back at me with stories of the ad- 
vantages of sending to the big houses for goods, and the 
privilege of publication was granted. As a result my 
paper got some free advertising through short, warm 
words that brought returns to no one. But I could not 
give up the idea that a better local town meant a better 
community, and I began to send reprints of my pub- 
lished articles to about 3,500 merchants and store keepers, 
mostly store Keepers, if the responses may be taken as 
evidence. 

Needs of the Smaller Town. 


My interest has been in the small towns, as the large 
towns and cities are less dependent on the local com- 
munity. In the smaller town the interests in town and 
country are common. Here social conditions are more 
nearly equal and the opportunities are much alike. If 
the surrounding country is prosperous, the town is a 
good one. 

The primary reason for the existence of the towns is 
to afford selling or shipping facilities and buying facili- 
ties. I have shown my farmer friends the advantages of 
having, nearby, live, snappy towns with energetic. 
hustling and accommodating merchants. The reasons I 
gave my brother farmers for community improvement 
could well be taken by the retail dealers. I reasoned 
with ourselves, the farmers, that there could be no com- 
munities without farm production. 

I have always held that to us is left the important obli- 
gation of obtaining from the soil the elements necessary 
for the existence of the people. I have always insisted 
that it is our duty to conserve our resources to the end 
that production may continue for the everlasting benefit 
of those dependent upon the soil. The productive powers 
of our soils are as vital as are the mineral, fuel, timber 
and other resources, about which every citizen seems to 
be concerned. 

If the farmers are good producers, prosperous, conserve 
their resources, improve their farm homes, the com- 
munity is prosperous. There is good citizenship, peace, 
contentment, happiness. All these form the first item 
of a successful community. We as farmers know that 
we can not exist alone. There must be a counterpart, a 
second item. What we produce must be distributed and 
consumed. There must be good roads upon which to 
haul our products. There must be railroads, and there 
must be buyers. We must sell our products near the 
farm or ship to distant markets. We have preferred to 
have a nearby market and that it be a good one. The 
community is dependent upon a good, convenient market. 
No community will be successful and prosperous without 
good producers and good buyers. These make a pros- 
perous town and a prosperous country. 

The buyer and seller must not look at and consider 
only the price of that which is bought and sold. The 
merchant who has no other talking point than price for 
his goods is not a very large factor in building up a suc- 
cessful community. The same is true of the man who 
looks only at price when he buys. If he is looking for 
the cheapest always, then there must be a cheap mer- 
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chant, a cheap quality farmer and a cheap community. 
Where these conditions exist both the townsman and the 
farmer are to blame, and until there is a weeding out 
of the undesirables this condition will long exist. The 
live merchant must take the place of the storekeeper, 
and the soil tiller must take the place of the soil miner. 


Merchants and Farmers Should Cooperate. 


The merchants and the farmers should vie with each 
other in an interest in good roads, good schools, good 
churches and social affairs. There must be something 
in the mind of the merchant other than cajoling the 
farmer out of his money before there is an improvement 
in the community. I am asked to tell how the merchants 
can cooperate with the farm paper to bring the farmer 
and townsman nearer each other. I believe I have stated 
enough in the last remark. When we as publishers do 
that which will make better farmers, and when we as 
farmers help you to make a better town, a cleaner town, 
provided with good churches, schools, municipal build- 
ings, improved streets, substantial homes, effective mar- 
ket facilities, live merchants to supply our needs, our 
land values are increased and we are inspired to emulate 
the example of the town in the improvement of our homes 
in appearance and convenience, as well as providing bet- 
ter roads. In everything is there an improvement in 
keeping with the town. This in part is the mission of the 
real or legitimate farm paper. It is accomplishing much 
in its field. 

What it has done has not been recognized by the mer- 
chants, for they have not taken the time and pains to 
become acquainted with the farm papers that are promi- 
nent factors in the great and almost unprecedented ad- 
vancement made in recent years by the farmers. They 
have not taken the trouble to know that to these farm 
papers belongs much of credit for the betterment of rural 
environments. By the merchants these farm papers are 
gauged by that class of cheap publications given rural 
names for the purpose of gaining a place and standing 
as farm papers. These good farm papers are gauged by 
the class of papers that are agricultural in name only 
and whose advertising is almost exclusively of that class 
found objectionable by the local merchants. 





The Right Kind of Farm Paper. 


The farm paper that is of particular value to the 
farmer is one that sells for a good price and possesses 
sufficient quality as to merit the farmer’s subscription 
order and renewal. This class of farm papers discrim- 
inates in the quality of advertising accepted and does 
not carry a class of advertising that has an undesirable 
influence upon its readers. The farmer puts more de- 
pendence in this kind of farm publication than in any 
other that comes to his home. He expects more of it. 
It is read by every member of the family, and it is 
expected to be clean and it must be clean. The farmer 
pays a good price for it and has a right to demand that 
it be what he wants. He pays little or nothing for the 
cheap class of farm paper and pays very little attention. 
to its quality. It reaches his home in the same way 
that it reaches the suburban or small-town residence. 

If the Post Office Department were rigidly to enforce 
the postal rules one class of your competition would re- 
ceive a handicap. A few million copies of the cheapest 
advertising literature would fail in the monthly visits 
to the homes of your customers. The cheap means of 
creating mistrust in the home merchants regarding the 
genuine farm paper would be checked. Were the same 
efforts made to have the postal laws enforced that are 
made against parcel post and in favor of penny postage, 
there would be fewer carriers of unwholesome advertis- 
ing that enter unbidden and unwelcome into the rural 
and suburban homes. Here is an item that every mer- 
chant should think about. It is one of the problems of 
the legitimate farm publication. 

If I were a local merchant depending upon the farmers 
for a considerable portion of my trade, I would endeavor 
to know the name of every farmer within a reasonable 
radius of my store. I would visit him at his home, learn 
the names of the children of his family and would know 
something of the kind of crops _he is growing. Through 
the farm paper of my State I would learn something 


about alfalfa, soy beans, cowpeas, as well as _ proteins, 
carbo-hydrates, potash and phosphorie acid. At any rate 
I know I would not do as some of my merchant friends 
do, see the farmer and his farm only when the rabbits 
and quails were ripe. I would do everything I could do 
and which I am doing to gain the confidence of the 
farmer. 

This leads me to one thing that I believe has never 
occurred to the minds of many men other than farmers, 
and that is the confidence existing between the reader 
and the editor of the farm paper. He who has not given 
this a thought has no conception of the influence of the 
farm paper and what is responsible for this influence, 


Confidence of the Reader. 


The strength of the farm paper depends entirely upon 
the confidence the reader has in the paper and its editor. 
Unless the readers have confidence in us, believe in us, 
know we are their friends and that our work and efforts 
are for their best good and are willing to be guided by 
our editorial counsel and advice, then we have nothing 
and our influence would dwindle and our. circulation 
diminish. Unless we can establish and maintain this 
confidence to an extent to justify the paying of our sub- 
scription price, then we have nothing and our publica- 
tions are without influence. This is infinitely more the 
case with a paper like ours than it is with any other 
branch of the American press. 

The magazine is read to gain entertainment, to while 
away the time, the reader not knowing nor caring to 
know the name of the editor. The daily is read to keep 
posted upon the daily happenings, but how many know 
who the editor is, or care, for that matter? The reliability 
of the newspaper is seldom considered in any other 
branch of the press. With the farm paper, the sub- 
scribers know or want to know the editor or something 
about him, and they rely upon his statements. They are 
willing to go to him for information and for confidence 
in its reliability. 

Readers of the good farm paper are quick to discern 
when anything wrong gets into it, and he is not slow 
in letting the editor know about it and he is not likely to 
continue a reader if he has been led to make a mistake 
through following incorrect editorial information, or has 
been deceived through the advertising columns. He is 
more sensitive regarding his farm paper than any other 
paper coming into his home. There is a close and con- 


fiding relationship between the farmer and the farm 
paper. Very few men appreciate that this condition 
exists. 


No other set of men-—-I care not the line of business or 
profession—has the confidence of the farmer that is en- 
joyed by the publishers of the reliable and legitimate 
farm papers. My great surprise is tnat business men 
everywhere, and especially the retail merchants, have not 
learned this and sought the influence of these publishers 
and the advantages to be gained by a close relationship 
and alliance with them. There is not another branch 
of the American press more anxious to cast an influence 
for the best good of social and industrial conditions. 
Very few are the farm houses to-day in which a good 
farm paper is not read. Think, men, what a mighty op- 
portunity there is for one class of publications in one 
week to sway the minds of the foundation makers of the 
industrial welfare of our country. 


The Greatest Factor. 


The greatest factor in the world is the farm press 
How many of you have realized it? How many of you 
have made an effort to become acquainted with it? How 
many of you have tried to form an alliance with it in 
the improvement of business conditions of this country. 
or the development of your community? How many of 
you have thought that it would be to your advantage to 
have the manufacturer of the wares you sell to make 
friends of these farm paper publishers and through them 
acquaint your farmer patrons with the merits of the 
goods you handle? 

You know what is done to induce you to put goods on 
your shelves and floors. But have you thought of what 
has been done to familiarize the name and trade-mark 
of these goods among the farmers, who in many _ in 
stances comprise 75 to 90 per cent of your patrons? Have 
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not failed to seek out your friendly allies in the 


a uring of the trade that should be yours? Have you 
not jet go unchallenged and unanswered the pleadings 
and charges of your distant competitors, and lost much 
of ur rural trade? 

thout your asking and almost without your knowl- 
ed there has come to your aid a friend and silently 
be , the work of turning to you a lot of business that 
wW folded hands you let get away from you. This 
frind is the genuine, legitimate farm paper, one whose 
publishers knows that he can not directly serve the best 
it ests of the farmers without indirectly serving yours, 
It is taken a long time to get you acquainted with your 
t! friends, and I am _ heartily glad that some of us 
ha succeeded in getting the privilege of presenting 
t} proposition squarely before you. It is our earnest 
W that you will permit us to cultivate your acquaint- 


ance and good fellowship and that the start made may 
result in our mutual good. 





RESOLUTIONS AGAINST PARCEL POST. 


WHEREAS, In August, 1912, Congress passed a parcel-post 
law by extending the limit of fourth class matter from 4 to 
11 pounds and further providing for a committee of six, 
three from the House and three from the Senate, charged 
with the duty of inquiring into the subject of general parcel 
post for which $25,000 was appropriated ; and, 

WHEREAS, The perpetuity of our Government rests on the 
intelligence of the people, for the promotion of which com- 
mon schools are maintained at public expense, and the post 
office was established to distribute information at public 
expense so far as may be necessary; and, 







Wuereas, The carrying of merchandise in any quantity 
to the post office is contrary to the purpose and principle of 
its organization and leads logically to doing the freight 
business of the country through the post office and finally 
the Government ownership of railroads; be it 

Resolved, That the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants in convention assembled urges as a patriotic duty the 
repeal of all provisions for all fourth class mail matter, thus 
confining the post office to the distribution of information 
in written, printed or other form; and, be it further 

Resolved, That every association of retailers is urged to 
be represented at the proposed hearings and urge with facts 
and figures the repeal of all fourth class mail provisions and 
parcel post laws. And that the secretary of this association 
shall secure from the congressional committee the time and 
place for such hearings and notify these associations of these 
matters. 





PROGRESSIVE 


fhe Big Horn Basin of Wyoming, located just east 
of the Yellowstone National Park in the northwestern 
part of Wyoming, is experiencing the most prosperous 
year in its history, with prospects of soon surpassing 
almost any similar area in the West. 

he basin, which has been one of the greatest cattle 
aud sheep raising sections of the country, is in transi- 


tion from a grazing to an agricultural area. Of its 
approximately 10,000,000 acres, about 1,250,000 acres 
are suited to irrigation, with an abundant water supply 


for a much larger area if the character of the soil and 
lav of the land were right. 

Millions of dollars have been spent by the Govern- 
ment, corporations and industries on irrigation proj- 
ects in the last few years. On the western side of 
the basin the Government is spending several millions 
on the Shoshone reclamation project alone. Back of 
Buffalo Bill’s home town of Cody the highest dam in 
the world, 328% feet from foundation to the top, has 
been built to hold in reserve the flood waters of the 
Shoshone River. Below Cody the Corbett diversion 
dam throws the water of the stream into the main 
Garland Canal through a tunnel 17,000 feet long. This 
canal already irrigates about 35,000 acres and even- 
tually this and other canals will supply 160,000 acres 
on the Shoshone reclamation project with an abun 
dance of water. 

The Big Horn Basin is getting good transportation 
facilities from the Burlington Railroad, which has a 
line extending south from Billings, Mont., through the 
whole length of the valley, while from Frannie a 
branch of this line extends west through the center 
of the Shoshone project to Cody, which is now one of 


YARDS IN THE BIG HORN BASIN. 


unforseen circumstances are over. This year bumper 
crops of alfalfa, grain, potatoes, etc., have been almost 
universal and new settlers are to be expected almost as 
fast as more irrigated land becomes available. 

There are two successful retail lumber yards at 
Powell, both run by wide awake young men from the 
East, who work in perfect harmony. The bulk of 
supplies for all lumber yards in this section comes 
from mills in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

The Longley-Templeton Lumber Co. is an independ- 
ent yard and is in charge of W. A. Longley, who is 
half owner in it. Mr. Longley is a son-in-law of 
tobert Templeton, of Great Falls, Mont., who owns 
the other half interest in this yard. Mr. Templeton 
himself has a string of 25 or 30 retail lumber yards, 
all of them in Montana. 

The Longley yard was established three years ago 
and Mr. Longley went to Powell as manager early in 
1911, buying a half interest in the business last spring. 
His experience during the previous year had con- 
vinced him that a permanent and steadily increasing 
retail lumber business could properly be expected with 
the increase of settlers due to the irrigation of pro- 
ductive farm lands. 

Mr. Longley was formerly a school teacher and has 
done some contract work elsewhere in the State. He 
and his only competitor in Powell, Mr. Sawtell, of the 
Yellowstone Lumber Co., are on the best of terms, 
believing it is bad for the town with which they have 
linked their interests, as well as for their individual 
business, to be otherwise. Lately they have been 


figuring together on the materials for a new high 
school building which is to be built in Powell. The 
contract is to be divided equally between them, and 
Mr. Sawtell, who is an expert draftsman, has agreed 
to draw the plans, while Mr. Longley will do the 
contract work. 

3usiness was unusually good last summer and early 
this fall, and is expected to keep up to the average 
during the balance of the year. The winters in the 
basin are comparatively mild, with but little snow. 
Next year the prospects are for the best business yet. 
This is on account of better general conditions on the 
project and the fact that many farmers will then be 
ready to build permanent homes to replace their tem- 
porary shacks. 

The Yellowstone Lumber Co.’s yard at Powell is one 
of four owned by this company. The others are at 
Miles City and White Sulphur Springs, Mont., and at 
talston, Wyo. The yard at Powell, the first of the 
four to be started, was established in February, 1910. 

H. J. Sawtell, the manager, went to Powell from Chi- 
cago at the time the yard was established nearly three 
years ago. In Chicago he was a draftsman for the 
Link-Belt Co. He is still well under 30 years of age, 
has a wide circle of friends in the community, and 
takes an active part in everything that will help the 
town and surrounding country. He has been made 
secretary of the local chamber of commerce and was 
the leading spirit in working up a fair for Powell this 
month. 

Mr. Sawtell and his brother have taken up a good 
farm three miles from town, where they keep bachelor 
hall, with the brother in charge of the farm work, 





the gateways to the Yellowstone Park. Next year 
an extension of the Burlington south to connect with 
its present main line to Denver will put the basin 
on the main line of that system from Missouri River 
points to the Pacific coast. It is generally felt that 
this improvement in transportation facilities will 
still further hasten the development of the Big Horn 
Basin, 

The rapidly growing town of Powell is situated 





very near the center of the Shoshone reclammation 
project, 23 miles-east of Cody, and is Government 
headquarters. Most of the irrigated land, about two- 
thirds of which has so far been filed on, has had 
water for three years. Consequently the experimental 
stage is past and mistakes due to inexperience or 
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1. Home of H. J. Sawtell. 2. 


Longley- Templeton Lumber Co.’s office and yard. 3. 
5. 


which is already on a successful basis. 

The Yellowstone Lumber Co. yard at Ralston, seven 
miles west of Powell, is also under the super- 
vision of Mr. Sawtell. He goes to Ralston at regular 
intervals, using a motoreycle both for these trips 
and in going to and from his farm. Mr. Sawtell is 
also convinced that business next year is going to be 
excellent. In addition to the high school building, 
he expects to furnish much of the material for an 
alfalfa mill which is soon to be established. He also 
says a number of small farm buildings are to be 
built before the next crop is planted. 

In addition to lumber, shingles, sash and doors, 
the Yellowstone Lumber Co. handles fuel, lime, ce- 
ment, brick and fence posts. 
















































Office and shed of the Yellowstone Lumber Co. 4. 






The Longley-Templeton yard. 


H. J. Sawtell loading lumber in the Yellowstone yard. 


SCENES OF ACTIVITY IN AND ABOUT TWO ENTERPRISING LUMBERYARDS OF THE BIG HORN BASIN AT POWELL, WYO. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A Temperance Town Whose Name Seemingly Belies It—An Ambitious Line-Yard Concern—Watrm-Room That Is Heated 
by Electricity—College Town That Is a Good Retail Center—A Born Story-Teller. 


IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 


Champaign, Ill., was named for the sparkling wine, 
but fearful that the name might be objectionable to the 
temperance loving people the spelling of it was changed. 
The city has 15,000 inhabitants and is called by the 
traveling salesmen a good business town. It has two 
lumberyards which farther west would be called a great 
layout for the two dealers. Name if you can the town 
west of the Mississippi of the size of this one that has 
not more than two yards. The gods seem to favor some 
men. Yet here they say there are yards aplenty—which 
invariably is what is said everywhere in an old and set- 
tled country. In new towns when night and day the 
dealers already on the ground are unable to shove out 
lumber fast as it is wanted there is no objection to 
another yard, but if between days the dealers have the 
time to rest from their labors for a few hcurs naturally 
another yard is one too many. That is the way we 
humans would like things fixed in every line. In com- 
mon with thousands of other towns the territory has been 
sliced off from first one side and then another of Cham- 
paiyn until the trade area is small. The farmer trade, 
it is said, is not large. 

It is evident that the Alexander Lumber Co. is ambi- 
tious to own all the yards in Illinois that amount to 
anything. The company now has 70 in the State and in 
number they are breeding like rabbits. A few years 
ago the company reached out into Ohio, but for some 
reason the Ohio atmosphere was not to its liking and 
now it confines its retail operations to Illinois. It has 
a fine manufacturing plant in Mississippi, and hundreds 


























“* * * you will decide that the buzzer is a tame affair.” 


of thousands of acres of timberland in the South. Possi- 
bly I may draw on my imagination in that last state- 
ment, but honestly I don’t believe I do. 

As before you have been informed in this department. 
John Alexander lives in Aurora, with a general office 
in Chicago. His fast hosses are also stabled in Aurora. 
It has also been said that Mr. Alexander is a paragon of 
sociability. In this respect, as my old grandmother used 
to say, he lays a ‘‘leetle’’ over any other whale of a 
line-yard proprietor with whom I am acquainted, and 
that means at least a score of them. There are those in 
that list (very few, however) who carry their heads so 
high that I shouldn’t wonder if they are trying to pose 
as lightning rods in their communities. 

Off and on I have visited a number of Mr. Alexander’s 
yards, and he visits these yards so seldom it is doubtful 
if he even possesses a mental photograph of them. But 
they all seem to run along as smoothly as though they 
were oiled. One thing is certain, if he has the confidence 
in his local managers that they have in him it comes 
near being a happy family. 

Here in Champaign is R. 8. Bassett, district man- 
ager, and manager of the millwork and glass depart- 
ments of the Alexander system, and I wish some one 
thought as much of me as he does of Mr. Alexander. I 
beg Mr. Bassett’s pardon for referring to this, but when 
I find such a feeling existing it does me good to tell of 
it. This feeling is not universal. All the local managers 
of line yards don’t swear by their bosses; on the con- 
trary I have heard them swear at them--at a distance 
of course. Not more than two weeks ago a local man- 
ager of a line yard ripped out so that I stuck my 
fingers in my ears to prevent becoming contaminated. 
‘*Blank them at headquarters,’’ he went on, ‘‘ they don’t 
think an agent has enough blank sense to shut the shed 
doors nights.’’ I wouldn’t quote his entire conversa- 
tion for fear it might set the mail bag on fire. I know 
nothing of the contention between him and his bosses, 
but if they knew him as well as I do they would have 
no good reason to bear him love. I was of half a mind 
to say to him that if he disliked the men by whom he is 
employed as much as his conversation would indicate 





. be with matched fiooring and roofing paper. 








it would be to his credit to quit and do less swearing. 

Mr. Bassett is a polished gentleman. For a while, 
by mutual consent, we dropped the subject of lumber 
and talked about this, that and t’other. And some of 
our talk was so heavy I am not sure but it would out- 
weigh a load of coal. He received a musical education 
that would entitle him to enter professional ranks, but 
when he looked around he couldn’t see many professional 
musicians who had amassed fortunes, so he struck out 
in the lumber line in which we all get rich if we hang to 
it and do not indulge in the foolish practice of slashing 
one another’s heads off. Fact, that is. Not so rich 
that it so tires us clipping coupons that we loll with our 
tongues out; but show me the lumberman who to start 
with had good common sense, and who has attended to 
his business as he ought to have done, who has not made 
a good living for his family, educated his children, or 
has any fear that he will tramp over the hill to the 
poorhouse, and I will point you to numberless thousands 
who have succeeded to that extent. And having so suc- 
ceeded extra millions would not give him the satisfaction 
he dreams they would. Mr. Bassett’s instruments are 
the piano and pipe organ, and for several years he 
played the latter in a prominent Chicago church. 

Warm-Room Heated by Electricity. 

‘*T have got something I want to show you,’’ said 
Mr. Bassett, and he led the way through a shed with a 
planked alley floor, across an alley and into another 
shed, 50 by 68 feet, and there incorporated in the second 
deck was the ‘‘something’’—a warm-room heated by 
electricity. Never heard of the like, did you? I thought 
not. So far as I know its like does not exist. The 
room is 20 by 24 feet, 8 feet high, contains three heaters, 
and its capacity is two cars, or about 40,000 feet. And 
when it was completed and in running order Mr. Bassett 
did not hide his light under a bushel. He took large 
space in the three city papers, and mailed circulars 
broadeast to contractors and others who might be inter- 
ested, explaining what he had done, and the advantage 
that flooring ‘‘from under heat,’’ as contracts for resi- 
dence building read in the East, is to the builder. Mr. 
Bassett passes the criticism on the warm-room that it 
ought to be three times as large. ‘‘See the flooring in 
pile on the upper deck across the alley? It all ought 
to be in a warm-room,’’ he said. 

Mr. Bassett is a low-temperature apostle. Once floor- 
ing is thoroughly seasoned he thinks that a low tempera- 
ture will prevent the absorption of moisture. At the 
outset the room was made as nearly air-tight as it could 
He did not 
use building paper, as he did not regard it of sufficient 
weight. He does not think it necessary to keep the heat 
on nights, and ordinarily not the day through. After 
the room has been opened for loading out flooring or 
piling it in the heat is turned on. The apartment at one 
time was filled with flooring that was not thoroughly 
seasoned and the heat was turned on steadily for 10 
hours a day for two weeks, and it took $16 to pay for 
the electricity that passed through the meter. I should 
not call that the most economical heating, still it has 
its advantage in that all that has to be done when heat 
is required is to push the button, and when heat is con- 
served as it is in this case there is no refiring of a 
furnace to produce it. 

Another feature of this shed worthy of notice is that 
at the entrances of the alley a solid cement wall was 
laid, the top even with the ground, to prevent the mois- 
ture from coming through and creeping along from a 
dozen to 25 feet, as frequently I have seen it do. Good 
idea. Better to keep moisture out of a shed than to 
introduce it by running a sprinkler through it, as I saw 
it done not long ago. Jokingly, I asked the dealer if 
his was a water power shed. In front of the sprinkler 
was dust 3 or 4 inches deep, and in its wake was mvd, 
and the up-to-the-minute lumberman does not permit 
either in his shed alley. 


Clean Stocks and Accounts. 


I was pleased with the remarks of Mr. Bassett in 
regard to keeping a clean stock. How many of you can 
look around your yards and sheds and see items of 
stock that have worn whiskers for years! Whenever an 
inventory is taken these items are included in it, and 
when you look at the footings you are deceived, as you 
take yourselves for richer men than you are. It has 
been suggested in this department that if a dealer is 
bound to carry in stock goods which have deteriorated 
it may be a good idea for him to make two inventories— 
one to sell by, the other to show him just how he stands 
with himself. For instance, if you had a well-located 
yard for sale and a man wanted it badly he would not 
be likely to break off negotiations because there was a 
quantity of dead stock. A year or so ago a dealer said 
to me that when he bought his present yard in Illinois 
the value of unsalable stock inventoried was several hun- 
dred dollars—nearly a thousand dollars if I remember 
rightly—but he made no kick on taking it, as he re- 
garded the money he paid for it as a sort of bonus. 
The dealer of whom the yard was purchased had this 
stuff in his inventory, and naturally insisted that it be 
accepted at inventory price. 

This was once a country for window blinds, and in 
some sheds IT have seen them piled up by the quarter 


cord. Mr. Bassett has instructed his local manavers 
to get them out the way; sell them for 10 cents eich 
for chicken pens or play houses. If a timber is doty 
at one end cut the good end off, sell it and get it out 
of sight and calculation. If there are spindles, ‘oy 
which at present there is no sale, use them for kind! no 
fires. He would have the stocks kept clean by gett ng 
rid of at some price any item that is a ‘‘deader.’? ~ 

That one-half the world doesn’t know much about he 
other half is a true saying, and some of you dexiers 
who are good merchants may find it hard to believe there 
is much of this dead stock in the yards, but I would 
bet you $4 that I could pilot you to a yard in this seciion 
of Illinois in the wareroom of which material that ost 
at least $2,000 wouldn’t bring 10 cents on the dollar of 
its cost if it were put on the open market. This is an 
exceptional case, exceptional only in quantity, however 
as dead stock in smaller quantity is seen in hundreds of 
yards. 

Somewhat after this fashion Mr. Bassett handles ac- 
counts. Those doubtful are listed by themselves, nd 
while not charged off of course they are not added to 
the assets of the company. Effort is made to collect as 
many of them as possible, and when such collections are 
made it is about like picking money out of the dirt. You 
will observe the object of all this is that the company 
may indulge in no self-deception. When its books are 
inspected there are no visions of ‘‘dead horse’’ ac- 
counts; there is a knowledge that the inventory of mate- 
rial is not stuffed with unsalable goods. The footings 
at the end of the year represent a clean stock, and ac- 
counts that are worth a hundred cents on the dollar. In 





“This car he call ‘The Squirrel’ * * * 


other words, the company knows precisely how it stands. 
There is no guesswork, no ifs or buts about it. 


SUMMONING THE YARDMEN. 


In hosts of yards this is done with a telephone system. 
in some yards buzzers are located at half a dozen 
points, and an objection to them is that they do not buzz 
loud enough. Some of them don’t buzz louder than a 
vigorous bumblebee. The man whom the buzz is ex- 
pected to signal may be so wrapped up in his own 
thoughts, and making so much noise with his work, that 
the buzzer doesn’t buzz him away from it. 

At the yard of W. W. Walls & Co., in Champaign, 
there is a device that beats the telephone system out 
of sight, and it didn’t cost a tenth as much money. 
So simple and effective a system can not be new, but [ 
should not be afraid of being sent over the road for 
perjury if I were to swear that I know of at least 10,000 
yards in which there is nothing of the kind, 

A. T. Walls, who is now at the head of the business, 
saw a large bell in a junk heap and bought it for $1. 
This bell he hung at the entrance to the yard, outside 
the office, and now when he wants a man from the yard, 
or from the warehouse across the street, that man hears 
the signal, and so does all the rest of the neighborhood. 
One clang means that John is to come forward, two 
clangs calls for Joe, and so on covering the list. I 
didn’t ask what the boys do to this bell on halloween 
nights, but it would be surprising if they don’t ring it 
in a way that the people would think the city was on 
fire. When I was a kid nothing would have pleased 
me better than to get hold of such a bell as this on an 
oceasion when a noise was necessary. The next time 
one of you dealers thinks of installing a telephone sys- 
tem for signaling your men to the office, if you wili 
forget it, look around until you can buy a good-sized 
discarded bell, hang it so ihe rope can be pulled from 
the office, and my word for it, you will decide that tlie 
buzzer is a tame affair. 

Pictures of horses hang in Mr. Walls’ office. At one 
time he dabbled in trottin’ hosses, but now he says he 
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prefers the automobile. One of his 
josses that has a mark of 2:40 is haul 

lumber. So it goes all over the 
country. A dozen years ago if I didn’t 
rawl up behind a fast hoss as often as 
onve a week I thought the times were 
siow, but at present I don’t hear of one 
once a month that belongs to a lumber- 
van. It strikes me that in this respect 
this is a period of decadence. Instead 
1’ the fast hoss with sense in his head 
his place is usurped by the auto that 
would as soon break a fellow’s neck. 
\Mr. Walls still dickers in horses to 
some extent, for he says that when a 
horse dies he ean replace him without 
ts costing him a dollar. 


A SCHOOL TOWN AND ITS YARDS. 


Urbana, a city of 10,000, is the seat 
ot the University of Illinois, in which 
ihout 4,500 students are registered yearly. Of course 

is a co-ed school, and as there is only one girl to several 
wys the latter run the taps off their shoes seeking the 
company of a young lady. If I were a young lady seri- 
susly wishing attention it would be my aim to impress 
on the minds of my parents or guardian that this is the 
finest school on earth. 

Champaign and Urbana are 2 miles apart, from cen 
ter to center, and there is no division line so far as 
uuilding is concerned, All the frat houses are in Cham 
paign, and the majority of the students room and board 
u that city. The university is becoming more and more 
an agricultural school, which speaks well for the future 
prosperity of our country, for with its broad and rich 
acres we do not really know as yet what agriculture 
means. The farmers as a rule are big slobmagullions. 
They farm as so many dealers conduct a lumber busi 
uess, Simply seratch the surface. 

Urbana is a great retail town. There are only two 
but old Walt Whitman would have said that 
quality and not quantity makes a great retail town— 
and in Urbana there is quality condensed. The yards 
are operated by Hunter, Rourke & Co. and 8S. E. Huff & 
o., though it may be as well to eliminate ‘‘& Co.’’ in 
the last named title, as Mr. Huff owns the business 
individually. Formerly a brother was associated wit} 
him, and they operated a small line, but a division of 
nterests was made and 8. E. took the Urbana yard. 

When I came in sight of the Huff plant I rubbed 
iy eyes and wondered if it could be so. There are 
numberless yards and sheds which are as near alike as 
two peas, but the Huff yard is an innoyation. Doubt if 
vou ever have seen improvements in a retail vard that 
looked just like these. I expect I have seen a greater 
number of yards than any other four men, and the ap 
pearance of the Huff yard is decidedly unique to me. The 
huildings are painted yellow, trimmed with black. The 
shed that stretches toward the city limits is 24 by 400 
feet, a sign, painted in letters 3 feet high, extending its 
entire length. On the other Huff buildings are signs ot 
ike character. When it comes to lineal feet of signs | 
am disposed to think that Urbana beats any other two- 
vard town. One can stand on the street that crosses the 
tuilroad and see on the Huff buildings, and those of 
Hunter, Rourke & Co. at least 800 feet of signs of 
this type, standing out so boldly that they stare out of 
countenance the passengers as they are whirled past on 
the Wabash. 

Another feature of this long shed is that 160 feet of 
t may serve as an unloading deck. The yard is 650 
feet deep, a spur track runs its entire length, and no 
matter how many ears may be set in at a time the 
inloading deck will accommodate their contents. Fur 
thermore, the track is so inclined that a car from the 
far end of the shed will roll by gravity to the other end. 
rhe long sign was painted from the top of a box car 
that was permitted to move as fast as the painter had 
completed his work. 

It has been a long-time wonder to me that more of 
vou do not have unloading decks. Take, for instance, 
this deck in question. Much of the lumber placed on 
t fromm the car goes directly to jobs without further 
handling. If it goes to the bins in the larger shed it 
can be placed there when the yard force has the time 
to do it. The deck is a utilizer of time, and a money 
saver, for it is true, as Mr. Huff remarked, that every 
tine a board is taken up and laid down 
t costs money. 

The main shed is 54 by 144 feet, 
louble decked, and has bins with 9-foot 
enters, This is the sixth or seventh 
shed Mr. Huff has built, and he thinks 
it is about right. If so disposed I might 
‘aise a mild contention with Mr. Huff 
in this regard, but how on earth is a 
fellow going to pick a difference with 
man who is so finely mannered as Mr. 
iluff, who borrows his wife’s electric 
ind gives him one of the most enjoy- 
able of rides, pointing out the various 
niversity buildings, piloting him in to 
see the great auditorium, and so on? 

couldn ’t have the cheek to do it. 

Here is an observation I trust vou 
will make note of. Sinee my return 
‘rom the Kast several dealers have 
asked me how the warm-rooms for floor 
ing are heated, and T have told them 
largely my steam. For heating the 
offices of Mr. Uluff a Peter Smith ear 
heater is used, and with two or three 
registers the rooms are kept as warm 

would be necessary if flooring were 


vards, 


piled in them. And this space heated HU 





OFFICE AND SHED OF S. E. 


HUFF & CO., URBANA, ILL 
would be of ample capacity for a good sized trade 
The heater is of the magazine (self-feeding) type and 
it is no more trouble to run it than it would be a 
parlor self-feeder. Anthracite pea is used in this 
stove, and it works to a charm. A ton of this coal 
would run the stove for a couple of months, I expect. 
All told—stove, registers and plumbing—this plant 
cost not far from $175. When you think it over, you 
may conclude that hot water is superior to steam. 

Speaking of coal, Mr. Huff has a coal house that is 
of admirable construction. Taking advantave of an 
embankment on top of which the Wabash runs, at the 
foot of it he has built his coal house, with five poc'cets 
12 by 18 feet, each with the capacity of a car, which 
has the advantages of an elevator except thit the 
coal is not moved from car to bin by mechinery. 
Through a chute a wagon can be loaded in less time 
than I am writing this, the coal screened automati 
cally. Mr. Huff says it pleases the farmers to be 
loaded out with coal from these pockets, and 1 don't 
know why it shouldn’t please them when a compari 
son is drawn between it and the old-style bins. 

The tower over the office is 10 by 10, 16 feet high 
from the roof, and in the tower the sign is illuminated 
by electric lights. Every night the fiery ‘‘S. E. Huff 
& Co.’’ stares in the face every individual who looks 
in that direction. This is the third illuminated sign 
| have seen on a lumber office, one, an insignificant 
affair, in front of an office, in South Bend, Ind., and 
the second the jumbo electric on the shed of the Rock 
ford (1ll.) Lumber & Fuel Co.; hence there are dealers 
who believe in letting their light shine even though 
the sun be down. 

A one-ton motor truck is used at this vard and it is 
said to do the work of two teams. 

Mr. Huff has had experience with planing mills, 
and the present one he calls a carpenter shop in order 
to get away from the name of planing mill. The 
shop is 40 by 48 feet, with basement, and the several 
machines are run by independent motors. I said to 
him that with a little time I could name several hun- 
‘red dealers who run planing mills, and that these 
mills are absorbing the profits of the lumberyards 
‘*That’s what’s the matter with them,’’ he said. But 
in this case there is no engine, no boiler, no engineer. 
When a machine is required to run the button is 
pushed and away she goes. There is economy to the 
limit. No stoek work is turned out. 

It fattens me on the ribs to look over a plant of 
this description; a plant so unorthodox and unique. 
It is my understanding that Mr. Huff has become rich, 
and it is no wonder. He knows how to do things. 


INTERVIEWED IN BED. 


At the last convention ct the 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, held in Chicago, 
C, D. Rourke said if | would come to Urbana we 
would make a round of the country that would be a 
round, and when I reached Urbana he was in bed. 
‘*Too sick to see callers?’’ I asked. No, he wasn’t 
feeling much sick, anyhow, but the doctor ordered 
him in bed to reduce the size of the liver. 
was at the head of the bed and by it he instructed 
his office force. Would they ring him? 


Iliinois Lumber & 


‘*Charley Rourke, vou have got a foot in it,’’ I said. 
‘*T didn’t know you were within a thousand miles of 
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here, but I knew who it was as soon 
as you opened your mouth,’’ he re 
marked. ‘‘Which comes from having 
a distinguished voice,’’ I told him. 
‘‘He lives in a red house up Main 
street,’’ I was directed. He lives in 
a red house for the reason that in a 
business way he has painted the town 
red. When ushered in there was jolly, 
big-hearted Charley Rourke prone on 
his back. If he was on his back I don’t 
know how he could help being prone, 
but even Patrick Henry in his great 
speech that stirred our forefathers to 
arms made the same senseless remark. 

Mr. Rourke is one of the best-known 
dealers in Illinois, and for a distance 
out of Illinois. He is the best story 
teller that attends the Illinois meeting. 
It wouldn’t be the same old convention 
unless one of its features was a story 
telling seance by Mr. Rourke. He is Irish—I think 
vou would guess that—and he has more wit than a 
dozen of us Yankees rolled into Rightly he 
vhould have been a comedian. His head is filled with 
comedy reinforced by the best of business sense. His 
That afternoon Mr. Rourke 
talked as no sick man ever talks. There was a steady 
stream of stories, rich experiences as a traveling sales 
man and retailer, injected with sentences of which any 
humorist might be proud, and before I was content to 
Low myself out the shades of night were falling fast. 
‘Then he ordered out his car to take me back to town. 

This car he calls The Squirrel, for the reason that 
when first he attempted (that’s the word) to drive it, 
it tlied te climb a tree on the university grounds, and 
the tree was so badly used up that out came the 
whole foree of university tree doctors with cement, 
liniment to dress its wounds. Then he 
fad a heavy bar fastened in front of the car and now 
if it should be moved to run against a tree he thinks 
the car can stand it if the tree can. 

Mr. Rowke is the managing partner of Hunter, 
nourke & Co., and he is the kind of manager that has 
made the business hump itself. He is president of 
the Commercial Club, has been a park commissioner, 
und has wedged right into the business interests of 
the town. No man ‘‘rahs!’’ louder for the university 
bovs, and if they should settle down here he would 
have a pull on their house bills. He is as com 
panionable as the day is long—but it isn’t for me to 
tell you how many thousand dollars’ worth of build- 
ing material he has sold in a month. If Little 
Dutchie could ery aloud everything that goes into my 
ears it would open your Wonder if that is 
equivalent to saying Hunter, Rourke & Co. have done 


a smashing business? 


one. 


expressions are oddities. 


beondaves am 


eves. 


On Top of a Planing Mill. 


In his rounds as a traveling salesman Mr. Rourke 
saw a great deai of planing mills; learned how many 
of them were heavier than millstones around the necks 
of their owners, but he saw the possibilities. When 
he went into business as a retail dealer he said he 
would be a lightweight if he couldn’t hold down a 
planing mill—and he weighed, I think, 225 pounds. 
To the original mill, 41 by 151 feet, has been added 
65 feet, so at present the mill is 41 by 216 feet. The 
day I] was there sixteen men were employed in the 
mill. <All the product is for the trade of the firm, 
and everything is turned out but stock work and 
veneered doors. He told how he cut and tried to put 
the mill on a paying basis, and he says he never sue 
ceeded until he learned how to glue shavings together 
and make lumber from them. 

A dry kiln was put in that cost $5,000, and over the 
kiln is a warm-room, 20 by 30, for flooring, the heat 
coming up through the floor. ‘* Does it sell flooring?’’ 
was asked. ‘*You bet it does,’’ one of the men re 
plied. 

‘You must see the rug on my office floor,’’ Mr. 
Rourke said. Rug? ‘‘Yes, I’ve got a rug.’’ His 
o‘tice is one of the most concealed that ever happened. 
To find one’s way into it is like wandering through 
one of these showrooms trying to get out or in, when 
mirrors duplicate you a dozen times, and you open 
this door and that one, only to find 
that vou are lost. If a man whom Mr. 
Rourke does not particularly want to 
see starts for his office the first he 
knows he finds himself in the shed. 

The main shed is 46 by 250 feet, the 
alley 16 feet wide. This is planked with 
2-inch pecky eypress, but Mr. Rourke 
says it is too soft for that purpose; 
that the corks on the shoes of the 
horses cut it out too fast. A wager 
could be safely placed that the man 
who built this shed came from Indiana, 
or got his idea of shed building from 
that State, as it is strictly of the 
Hoosier type. I know of no_ other 
State that has a distinct type of shed. 
I have traveled in Indiana for weeks 
and saw few sheds that did not have 
an upper story over the alley. So it 
is with this Urbana shed. The upper 
story is used for doors. In many in 
stances these attics become ecataeombs 
in which dead stock rests in peaee. A 
shed that was built by this firm is 20 
by 250 feet, double deck, an 8-foot 


hood, with a comb sign extending the 
AP length of it. 


Over all, on the front of the 
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large shed, is the black cat with his tail in the air. At 
one time Mr. Rourke held the position of Grand Snark 
of the Universe, in the grand order of Hoo-Hoo, which 
tells the story of his popularity abroad as well as at 
home, for we cheap skates who have no idea of sociability 


or good fellowship never will become members of the 
Supreme Nine. I know it, as for years I have tried to 
get there. 

IT am told that at this yard redwood siding has 
come under the wire ahead of all other varieties, and 


that for outside finish cypress is taking the whole 
sake. 








PROGRESS OF A 


Lynchburg, Va., long known as a_ tobacco center, 
and more recently attaining a national reputation 
as a shoe manufacturing city, as well as being recog- 
nized as an important location for large pipe, plow, 
wagon and extract plants, has within the last 10 
years attained a position of importance as a lumber 
center. 

Ten years ago Lynchburg was without any lumber 
business other than the retail yards and a few planing 
and finishing mills, which supplied local demand. To- 
day Lynchburg wholesale lumbermen sell $5,000,000 
worth of lumber annually, nearly all of which goes out- 
side of Lynchburg’s own retail territory. The lumber 
business has come to Lynchburg naturally. For nearly 
a century, besides being the trade center of a consider- 
able part of Virginia, Lynchburg was almost altogether 
a tobacco manufacturing center. Then came the 
wholesaling of dry goods and notions, and Lynchburg 
merchants realized that they could push their trade 
into the Southern States. After dry goods came 
shoes, and with the jobbing of shoes soon followed the 
manufacture of shoes. Then came the manufacture of 
cast-iron pipes, and plows, and a number of other in- 
dustries, among them the wholesaling ot lumber. 

Four Factors. 

The lumber business has advanced more rapidly, 
probably, than any other wholesale enterprise, con- 
sidering the length of time. This has been due to 
four factors: First, trade territories already had been 
opened up in other lines for Lynchburg goods all over 
the South; second, the proximity to large virgin for- 
ests and unusually good 
advantages in _ location 
with regard to transpor- 
tation routes; third, the 
demand for oak and yel- 
low pine; and fourth, but 
by no means the least 
important, the character 
of the men who first con- 
ceived the idea of Lynch- 
burg as a lumber center 
and who carried out that 
idea to its present degree 
of attainment. 
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LIVE SOUTHERN LUMBER CENTER. 


looking not simply ahead, but all around, in every 
direction. And that glance ‘around, every now and 
then, could be worth while only provided he be cer- 
tain of what he has and what he can do with it. In 
fact, there were a good many more opportunities latent 
in Lynchburg than a mere look at the speck on the 
map which goes by that name at first indicates. Some 
of these facts that a closer study affords are worth 
knowing, for they constitute a remarkable bit of 
business history. 

The lumber trade has been one of the recent accre 
tions to commercial and industrial Lynchburg. In 
its earlier history it was the largest tobacco manu- 
facturing and distributing center in the South, and 
even to-day it is the largest dark loose-leaf tobacco 
market in the world; but it has become more widely 
known during the last 20 years as a shoe manufactur 
ing and distributing center. Upon the principle that 
‘*to him that hath shall be given,’’ other industries 
have been added, until now Lynchburg has 28 dis 
tinct manufacturing lines, in which 60 different con 
cerns are engaged. This has been the result of the 
recognition of the advantages of Lynchburg as a 
manufacturing center, on account of its splendid water 
power, proximity to a vast tributary country furnish- 
ing all kinds of raw materials and unexcelled trans- 
portation facilities and low freight rates, together 
with a strategical location in relation to the markets 
of the South, which all combine to make Lynchburg 
an ideal city for manufacturing and distributing en 
terprises. 





plants reached the sum of $10,461,957.89 January 
1912. The number of employees of these factories was 
5,974. The amount paid out for the annual aggregat: 
of pay rolls was $2,688,851.26. The value of the output 
was $15,611,628.38. The value of the plants amounted {0 
$5,628,229.08. 


A Comparison of Statistics. 


A comparison ef the manufacturing statisties 10) 
Lynchburg during the last three years shows thu: 
the increase has been 10 per cent a year. 

The largest plants in the city are those manufact 
ing shoes, cast-iron pipes and plows, cotton goods, 
cigars, tobacco, flour, bark extract, barites and textiles, 

During the last year building permits show a gra: 
total amounting to $720,000. The class of all build 
ings, stores, dwellings, ete., is of the highest and re; 
resents the latest developments in modern buildin 
practice. 

Lynchburg has over $21,000,000 invested annually 
manufacturing and distributing, and the annual volun 
of business amounts to over $50,000,000, or over $1,695, 
000 for each thousand of its population, and ove: 
$1,695 for each man, woman and child living there 

For manufacturing Lynchburg has native-born white 
labor—industrious, ambitious and trained in factor 
practice and discipline. 

The census of 1910 shows that Lynchburg increased 
in population from 18,891 to 29,494 in the last 10 
vears—over a thousand a year and a 56 per cent 
increase in 10 years. Lynchburg has 35,000 people in 

city and suburbs. A sig- 


” nificant comparison — is 
~. afforded in that while 
ce Lynchburg has been 


#2 growing in population at 
Pe. the rate of 56 per cent 
in the last 10 years, it has 
grown at the rate of ove! 
500 per cent in manufac 
tures during the 
period. 

The six banking insti- 
tutions of Lynchburg are 
in a flourishing condition, 


same 





The second of these 
factors deserves particu 
lar mention. In central 
and western Virginia large tracts of original timber, 
containing fire qualities of oak, chestnut, pine and 
other woods, awaited intelligent operations. Only 
parts of these large tracts have been touched; the 
extending of railroad facilities will open them up, and 
they constitute a tremendous resource in the lumber 
business of Lynchburg as the established and natural 
center for the distribution of this resource. Lynch- 
burg lumbermen have been quick to seize their oppor- 
tunity. Today Lynchburg enterprises not only operate 
mills in the central and western sections of Virginia 
but they have even more extensive operations in the 
Carolinas. Several industrial railroads have been con- 
structed in the last two years which are just beginning 
to afford shipping facilities adequate to the business 
of this center. 

Standing as a Lumber Center. 

Lynchburg is the largest lumber center in Vir- 
ginia with the exception of Norfolk, a city four times 
its size and excellently situated as regards railroad 
and water transportation. Even so, Norfolk does not 
greatly outstrip Lynchburg. The same is true with 
respect to other cities in the Carolinas. At the pres- 
ent rate of developing its wholesale lumber operations 
and its lumber manufacturing, Lynchburg will in time, 
it is expected, be the largest lumber center in the three 
States. Altogether there are over a dozen concerns 
engaged in the lumber business, nearly all of which 
serve outside territory exclusively. 

The development of Lynchburg trade territory in 
the lumber business has been unusual. Lynchburg no 
longer confines itself to the South; in fact, the larger 
part of its trade is in the East and North. Within 
the last three years its territory has expanded beyond 
the Canadian border and as far west as the Mississippi, 
taking in the large consuming centers of the lake 
cities, Pittsburgh, and the cities on the coast. A ?2on- 
siderable export trade has been built up, and Lynch- 
burg lumbermen regard it as one of their most im- 
portant growing fields. 

From a Community Development Standpoint. 

As an interesting study in community development 
as well as in commercial and industrial building, Lynch- 
burg affords to the business man some points worth 
noting. How could an inland town, situated at the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains and in a State 
famous more for its memories than for its trade and 
manufacturing enterprise, push its trade in a half 
dozen or more lines beyond the limits of its own natu- 
ral, but immediately adjacent, territory? Its products 
are sold in nearly every State in the Union, and its 
business men are beginning to regard their field as 
national and possibly more. What is the secret? 

The Lynchburger, should you ask him the question, 
would probably grin and say it was hard work and 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF LYNCHBURG, VA., AS IT 


Lynchburg’s Growth. 


A brief sketch of the growth of Lynchburg as a 
business center will illustrate this point and establish 
its solidity and influence with facts. 

Lynchburg was laid out as a town in 1786 and 
named after John Lynch, an officer in the Continental 
Army during the Revolution and one of the first 
settlers. He donated the land for its site. This site 
has always been an important trading point, because 
it is located at the principal pass through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and for many years was the west- 
ern terminus of canal transportation from Richmond. 
It was a commercial metropolis, embracing as_ its 
markets large parts of the States of North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Kentucky and being the natural gate- 
way and distributing point of this rich and extensive 
territory, which embraces within its precincts one 
of the greatest apple-growing and agricultural sec- 
tions of the world. With railroad facilities and mod- 
ern equipment of every kind Lynchburg has largely 
increased its importance as a manufacturing and com- 
mercial center. 

Lynchburg has not only increased its commerical and 
industrial importance, but during the last 20 years 
has had a creative development in commerce and 
manufactures that is little short of phenomenal. The 
manufacturing business a score of years ago was con- 
fined almost exclusively to tobacco. With the advent 
of the so-called Tobacco Trust and its policy of cen- 
tralizing its plants, the tobacco manufacturing busi 
ness of Lynchburg began to shrink and other prod- 
ucts had to be developed to take its place. So well 
did Lynchburg meet this condition that there are 
now, as previously stated, 28 separate manufacturing 
plants located in Lynchburg. It ranks fifth in the 
manufacture of shoes in the United States and makes 
more shoes than all the other South Atlantic States 
combined. Lynchburg is also the second cast-iron pipe 
market in the South and has the largest bark extract 
mill, for making tannic acids, in the world. 


Schedule of Industries. 


Its manufacturing industries are: 


Shoes (men’s, women’s and aeons for tanning and 


children’s) _ dyeing 
Hosiery Flour, meal and mill feed 
Cotton goods Fine confections 
Shirts Tobacco (plug and smoking) 
Overalls Barites 
Lounges Sash, doors, blinds and mill- 
Mattresses work 
Cast-iron pipe Brick 
Cigarette machines Brooms 
Cigarettes Drugs 
Tools and foundry products Gloves 
Plows Harness 
Buggies and wagons Ice 
Blank books and stationery Hats. 


Wooden and paper boxes 
The capital employed in Lynchburg’s manufacturing 


APPEARS FROM THE RIVER FRONT 


having a combined capi- 
tal of $1,775,000. The 
surplus is $1,775,000. Total 
deposits amount to $1,482,793.68; loans and discounts, 
$9,616,215.73; undivided profits, $291,266.76. 


Transportation Facilities. 


In transportation facilities no other city in the 
United States of the same size enjoys better accom 
modations. The largest three railroads in the South— 
the Southern, Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & 
Ohio—operate main lines through the city, which is 
also on the Lynchburg & Durham Railroad’s main line, 
and there is a direct connection with the million-dollar 
Virginian Railway, which was first opened for traftic 
about a year ago. 

It is due to the low freight rates and keen competi- 
tion of four trunk lines of railroads that Lynchburg’s 
wholesale and manufacturing business has been built 
up in 20 years from insignificant figures to over 
$50,000,000 annually—an increase of $2,500,000 yearly. 

Combined with the availability of an efficient white 
labor supply, as well as of negro labor, and favorable 
transportation facilities as factors in industrial growth, 
is the fact that Lynchburg is situated in proximity to 
raw materials. In Virginia alone more than 4,700,000 
tons of coal, 479,000 tons of pig iron, 4,114,000 tons of 
coke and 1,393,000,000 board feet of lumber are pro 
duced. For example: Within a radius of 250 miles 
of Lynchburg in West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee 
and North Carolina 6,000,000 tons of coke, 69,000,000 
tons of coal, 1,250,000 tons of pig iron, 700,000 bales of 
cotton and 5,500,000,000 feet of lumber were produced 
in 1908. 

The result of all these factors, together with a 
hustling cooperation of business men and _ interests, 
has been the remarkable growth which has already 
been indicated. In addition to those of the lumber in- 
dustry, statistics of the more important industries are 
particularly interesting to the community builder. 





Shoe Manufacturing. 


During eight years Lynchburg’s shoe manufacturing 
business has grown from nothing to nearly $5,000,000 
annually, and in 21 years the total shoe business has 
grown from $500,000 in 1888 to over $9,000,000 in 
1909, an increase of 1,700 per cent in 21 years. This, 
in cold figures, describes the growth of Lynchburg’s 
shoe business. 

In the 19 years from 1890 to 1909 the value of 
Lynchburg-made cotton cloth, hosiery, overalls and 
shirts increased from $100,000 to $1,135,000—a growth 
of over 1,100 per cent. 

In the nine years from 1900 to 1909 the value of 
output of Lynechburg’s largest vehicle factories ‘in- 
creased from $318,000 to $640,000—a growth in this 
brief period of over 100 per cent. 

The Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce is one of the 
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eS 
most progressive organizations in Virginia, and it has 
recognized the force of the underlying principle which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has used in its ‘‘Com- 
munity Development’’ campaign; namely, that a city 
or town must first make its immediately adjacent ter- 
ritory prosperous as well as boost itself by every legiti 
mate method, persistently and intelligently. It is de- 
voting its energy not simply to the obtaining of new 
industries, but to the building of its own industries 
and the encouraging of agriculture, dairying, poul 
try raising and all rural industry in the section from 
which it gets its food supply. 

Lynchburg, Va., enjoys the reputation of having 
more hills than any other city in America. These hills 


are rapidly becoming an asset to the city, enabling 
the plan for civic beauty to be carried out on a seale 
impossible where the topography of the outlying coun- 
try and the eity itself is level. In a strictly utilitarian 
way, they are a big aid to the excellent drainage that 
is » notable factor in the enviable health record of 


Lynchburg. 

‘That hills have not interfered with the business de- 
yelopments is proved by the volume of business. That 
they are an asset to beauty and health is shown by 
the death rate of Lynchburg, which is 15.3 per cent 
a thousand population, as against a rate of 23.1 in 
Richmond, Va., a rate of 17.4 in Philadelphia, Pa., a 
rate of 19.3 in Washington, D. C., which is considered 
one of the cleanest cities in the United States, and a 
rate of 17.5 in Memphis, Tenn., 23.6 in Denver, Colo., 
all of which are conspicuous as healthful cities, some 
of them being known as health resorts. 


Lynchburg’s Water-Works System. 
Lynchburg’s water-works system cost over a mil- 


lion dollars, Water is brought by the gravity system 
from Pedlar River, a mountain stream 27 miles away. 
The system is perfect. There is pure water, an abun- 
dance for all time, and it is water—limpid, sparkling 
and clear as the mountain stream from which it flows 
into the reservoir of the city. 

In no city in the United States has more ample 
provision been made for public school education. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1909 alone a modern up-to-date high 
school building at a cost of $125,000, exclusive of the 
cost of the lot, and three other grammar school build- 
ings at a total cost of $75,000, were added to the 
already extensive school system. One enrollment now 
amounts to 4,534, being 68 per cent a thousand of 
population. 

In less than two hours’ ride from Lynchburg are 
located the University of Virginia and Washington 
and Lee University, the Virginia Military Institute, 
Virginia Polytechnie Institute, Sweet Briar College 
for Women, and within the city limits are the Vir- 
ginia Christian College and Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, the ‘‘ Vassar of the South.’’ 

Lynchburg has a modern Y. M. C. A. building, 
valued at over $125,000. The Central Y. M. C. A. 
building is modern in every respect, and the associa- 
tion owns an athletic field many acres in extent. 
Seventeen hundred members are enrolled in its books. 
Its influence is easily evident in the community, in 
stimulating and maintaining that high average civic 
morality of which Lynchburg is appreciative. 











BEETLES AID IN CHESTNUT 
BLIGHT CONTROL. 


In the efforts that have been made to stay the rav 
ages of the chestnut tree blight many instrumentalities 
have been discovered that aid in spreading the dis 
ease. Not until lately, however, has the fact become 
known that a number of insects that frequent the 
chestnut tree feed upon the fruiting bodies of the 
blight and thus perform an important part in limiting 
the spread of the disease. 

Announcement has been made by Secretary Wilson 
that at least five species of insects feed on the blight, 
though the evidence seems to show that they have only 
just come to recognize it as a food. Insects that have 
come to the aid of those who are fighting the chestnut 
blight are beetles in their winged form. The best 
known of these insects breed in the twigs and beneath 
the decaying bark of trees and even in the cankers 
of the disease itself. 

Experiments conducted by a forest pathologist have 
shown conclusively that the spores eaten by these in- 
sects are destroyed and that the disease itself can not 
be spread by the insects which feed upon the spores. 

Another species of insect breeds in the bark in- 
fested by the disease, and a third is a true fungus 
feeder. A fourth insect which in its larval form has 
been known for many years to kill chestnut trees de- 
velops into a beetle which in turn feeds upon the 
chestnut disease pustules. The breeding habits of the 
fifth species are unknown to the department at present. 





SEVEN YEARS OF 


TAcoMA, WASH., Nov. 25.—From the East to the West 
long has been the trend of progress in this country, and 
ever in the vanguard dragging civilization behind him is 
the lumberman. Suecessful in the East and looking for 
a larger field of conquest he has moved to the West, just 
behind the hunter and trapper and just ahead of most 
of the other industries, Typical of this movement is the 
migration of the Dempsey Lumber Co., which came to 
Tacoma from Manistee, Mié¢h., in 1905: 

Looking out across the tide flats-from Tacoma one sees 
a busy scene, with the waterway 4in the foreground and 
merchant vessels lving at their docks or plying back- 
ward and forward. Beyond in flié-cen 
ter of this view is a wide expanse of level 
tide flat that has been devoted to the 
many manufacturing industries 6f the 
city. Here are a large number of huge 
sawmills, sash and door factories, box 
factories, woodworking plants and many 
other manufaeturing industries and, to 
complete the pieture, rising majestically 
above the smoke from the many faetories 
sa wonderful snow;¢apped mountain. 

About the center of this pieture can be 
seen a huge conerete smoke ‘stack.’ 7This 
is the identification mark ef the Dempsey 
plant. This huge concrete smoke stack 
and the concrete power house are all that 
is lett of the large plant erected on this 
site and completed in the year 1907. The 
company spent 18 months in building the 
original plant here, which had a daily 
capacity of 500,000 feet of lumber. The 
plant had been running one side only foi 
o0 days and was practically completed 
When it was destroyed by fire June 7, 
1907, the conerete power being 
saved. The company started in at once 
to rebuild, and the present plant began 
operation six months later. This plant 
is much smaller than the original plant, 
having a daily capacity of 135,000 feet. 


house 
















LOCOMOTIVE CRANE AT THE DEMPSEY LUMBER CO.S PLANT. 
INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS OF THE DEMPSEY LUMBER CO.’S PLANT IN OPERATION AT TACOMA, WASH., FOR 7 YEARS. 


PROGRESS IN THE FAR NORTHWEST. 


This plant is joined on two sides by property of the 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway, and has 
switches into the plant from the Northern Pacific, Oregon 
Washington, and Great Northern Railroads, thus giving 
it shipping facilities over all terminal lines. 

The company ships about one-half of its output by 
water and about one-half by rail. In fact last year 
there was a differenece of only 1,000 feet between the 
rail and water shipments. The company’s planing mill 


Chicago, 


has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet, and the dry kiln 
capacity is the same. One of the features about this 
is well pleased with is its loco- 


mill that the companys 





INTERIOR VIEW OF TIE DEMPSEY PLANING MILI. 


motive crane. This crane does all the loading of lighters 
for the cargo trade and all of the switching of cars 
and loading timbers on the ears. In the eut shown 
herewith the locomotive crane is loading 255,000 feet 
of export lumber on board a lighter to be loaded on the 
steamship Jrish Monarch and shipped to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

The log pond contains seven acres and the logs are 
brought here from the company’s log camp ‘in Skagit 
County. The Puget Sound & Baker River Railroad, with 
i main line of 23 miles, is owned jointly by this, company 


and the Lyman Logging. Co., of Everett, Wash. This 
railroad is a common e¢arrier, running 


from. Hamilton,to Sedro’ Woolley; Wash., 
and running passenger trains. In the log 
ging operations each company owns its 
own switches running out-into the timber 


and the Dempsey company has seven 
miles of these switches. The logging 


camp puts in 150,000 feet of lumber a 
day. The Dempsey logging operations are 
in charge of N. Dowen, who had charge 
of the Dempsey logging in Michigan for 
25 years before-the company’s constitu 
ents came to the Coast. Mr. Dowen is 
a stockholder in the Dempsey Lumber 
Co., being the only person outside of the 
Dempsey family that is. 

In the cargo trade, the company con 
siders that handling its lumber by loco- 
motive crane on to lighters and delivering 
to vessels in the main waterway is cheaper 
than keeping up a dock in salt water, as 
under the present arrangements the com- 
pany’s docks are in fresh water and are 
therefore not destroyed by teredoes. The 
lighter capacity at the Dempsey plant is 
750.000 feet. 

Che officers of the Dempsey Lumber 
Co. are L. T. Dempsey, president; James 
Dempsey, Manistee, Mich., vice president ; 
A. J. Dempsey, secretary, and J. W. 
Dempsey, treasurer and manager. 


SAWMILL PLANT AND POND OF THE DEMPSEY LUMBER CO. 
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WESTERN 


MANUFACTURERS IN JOINT CONFERENCE, 


Lively Meetings of the Two Big Coast Organizations—Attendance Makes a New Record Wood Block Paving, Night 
Runs and Compensation Law Handled Practically—The Banquet. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 25.—The first real joint meeting 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was 
held here last Thursday and Friday. Besides the mem- 
bers of these two associations Frederick F. Sayre, gen- 
eral manager of the California Sugar & White Pine Co., 
of San Francisco, and F. O. MeGavie, sales manager 
tor the McCloud River Lumber Co., MeCloud, Cal., were 
in attendance at the meetings. The California Sugar & 
White Pine Co. ships about 65 per cent of the pine 
shipped out of California and the MeCloud River Lum- 
ber Co. operates the largest pine mill in that State. 

In point of attendance this probably was the best 
lumber manufacturers’ meeting held on the Coast this 
vear. Practically every important lumber manutae- 
turing concern in the Inland Empire was represented. 
The huge lobby of the Multnomah Hotel was filled with 
lumbermen during both days. This hotel was the lum- 
bermen’s headquarters and many remarked that it was 
the best equipped hotel for the purpose in the North 
west. Its large assembly room proved an ideal place 
for holding the general sessions and numerous parlors 
on the mezzanine floor made excellent committee rooms. 
On Thursday night Oregon lumbermen were hosts at 
a 6 o’elock dinner. 

A feeling that a bright future is in store for lumber 
manufacturers and that business conditions have not 





MAJ. E. %: 
President 


GRIGGS, OF TACOMA, 
West 


WASH ; 
Coust Lumber Mfgrs. Ass‘n. 
looked better in many years pervaded the atmosphere. 
Much time was spent visiting and telling personal ex 
periences, with little time devoted to the details of 
business. This probably is one of the best features 
ot association work and general meetings of this kind. 
Many a manufacturer on an occasion of this kind prob- 
ably learns for the first time that a certain competitor 
of his does not have horns. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Thursday morning’s session was given over to the 
regular quarterly meeting of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. President R. M. Hart called 
the meeting to order at 10 a. m. and after the roll 
call and the reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
the various committees reported. 

In the absence of Kenneth Ross, secretary, A. W. 
Cooper read the report of the Bureau of Grades. This 
report brought up the subject of export grades and 
vrades for the far eastern trade, stating that the 
necessity for making special grades was the vital ques- 
tion to be considered, and if it was necessary to make 
them for the export and eastern trade in white pine 
there should be grading rules for this purpose drawn 
up so that the different mills would get a uniform 
grade for these markets. The report also pointed out 
that some of the mills were making what is called a 
stained effect. There is no rule for this grade and it 
probably is not the same at different mills. If it is a 
good thing rules should be drawn up for it and reeog 
nized by the association. 

The principal questions were: 

Is it necessary to make a selected grade of Nos. 1 or 2 
common * 

Should there be a stained select grade? 

Should the No. 3 grade be changed, making two grades 
of it? 


Several Opinions Voiced. 


R. G..Keizer said the matter of selected grades ap- 
plied to white pine only and the best way to solve 
the matter was in his opinion to get the eastern trade 
to take the grades as they now stand. 

T. J. Humbird was of the opinion that the matter 
ought to be carefully considered by the committee on 
grades and brought before the next meeting in con 
crete form with recommendations so that it might be 
intelligently acted upon. 

He said that without any change in the grading rules 
he believed the grades had improved ahout 40 per cent 


in the last six vears. B. L. Willis agreed with Mr. 
Humbird in this statement and said that as a conse 
quence the buyers were buying lower grades, 

President Hart said it was a matter for the grading 
lureau, but that nearly all members of the bureau 
were present and ought to hear expressions from all 
shippers of this stock. 

J. P. MeGoldrick expressed himself as opposed to 
any changes in grading rules. There was a very full 
discussion of the subject, practically every shipper of 
white pine being heard, One millman expressed ‘his 
opinion that some mills in the Inland Empire made 
nothing but selected grades and sent the rest of their 
stock to the burner. 

George Gardner suggested and later made a motion 
to the effect that the operators and sales managers of 
the different companies hold joint meetings to thrash 
out these questions, but as this did not meet with very 
strong approval the motion was withdrawn. 

The discussion showed that nearly all manufacturers 
were opposed to any change in the grading rules. Some 
manutacturers were of the opinion that it was worth 
while to make thicker lumber for the eastern trade 
that demanded it, but to charge accordingly for it. 

H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Idaho, caused a great 
deal of amusement when he said that he had tried this 
plan. He had written his customers in the eastern 
trade that if they demanded these special grades to 
add about $3 a thousand to the price, and he had been 
very suecesstful, as ‘‘he hadn’t gotten any orders.’’ 

L. R. MeCoy, Bonners Ferry, was of the opinion that 


as lumber must compete with brick and many other 
building materials the manufacturers should suppls 


what the trade demanded and make the price accord 
ingly. 

A motion by Judge A. L. Flewelling to reaffirm the 
old grades and refer the matter to the grading bureau 
for a detailed report at the next meeting carried. 

The report of the railway committee was then con 
sidered. A. W. Laird said the railroads had recently 
decided to abolish the diversion and storage in transit 
privilege, but the lumber jobbers had petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and succeeded in hay 
ing the ruling suspended until after a hearing early 
next vear. Mr. Laird said he believed the manutac 
turers of the Inland Empire should lend their support 
and influence to the Coast manufactureis in their ct 
forts to secure the abolition of this privilege of put 
ting shipments of lumber and shingles in transit. 


Discrimination Against Cedar Boards. 

C. P. Lindsley said the most important question now 
before the western pine manufacturers regarding the 
railroads was the unfair discrimination against com 
mon cedar boards, which take a rate 10 cents higher 
than pine, and he thought this matter should be put up 
to the railroads in such a way as to bring about a re 
‘(luetion of the cedar rate. 

T. J. Humbird agreed that this reduction should in 
all fairness be made and said he had had the matter up 
with the railroads and had made a good showing before 
them, urging this reduction because the cedar boards 
would not bear the freight rates now charged, but 
without result. He said the railroads believed the In 
terstate Commerce Commission would, in that 
force them to make similar reduction in the 
grade cedar products of the Coast. 

Mr. Lindsley was of the opinion that the matter 
could be accomplished upon the proper showing, and 
on motion by Judge Flewelling the present railroad 
committee was authorized to pursue the subject and 
report progress at the next meeting. 

The suggestion was made that as the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will hold its annual meeting 
in Spokane, February 13-15, 1913, the regular quarterly 
meeting of this association, which is due to be held 
February 4, be postponed one week and held in the 
same week the retailers meet. Thus the members of 
this association who wish to can remain in Spokane 
and attend the sessions of the retailers’ convention. 
A motion to this effect carried and the next meeting 
of the association will be held in Spokane, February 11. 

Larch Paving Blocks to Be Tested. 

It was decided that the association should furnish 
enough treated larch paving blocks to lay a section of 
experimental wood block paving in the city of Seattle. 


case, 


highe1 


Just before the meeting was adjourned, T. J. Hum 
bird, referring to the recent national election, said 


there was no reason for anyone to feel pessimistic over 
the outcome. He said Woodrow Wilson had heen 
elected president—not of the Democratic party, but of 
the whole people, and that he should be supported by 
the whole people, and further, that every man should 
discourage any other sentiment. 

This session adjourned for luncheon. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The joint meeting of the two associations was called 
to order at 2:30 p. m. in the big assembly room of 
the Multnomah Hotel. E. G. Griggs, president of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, pre 
sided and at his right was R. M. Hart, president of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. ©. Miles, manager of the West Coast association, 
reported that the association had been invited to make 


an exhibit of its products at the annual convention of 


the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, to jp 
held in Kansas City, January 13, 1913. This matte; 
had been laid before the trustees of the associatioy 
and the trustees recommended that a committee he 
appointed and authorized to spend not to exceed $509 
for an exhibit of this kind. A motion by C. EF. Patten 
that the recommendation of the trustees be carried oy 
was and President Griggs announced that 4 
ecnunittee would be named later. 


Wood Block Paving. 

(. EK, Patten, a member of a special commitiee op 
wood block paving, stated that O. P. M. Goss, a pro 
fessor in the engineering department of the University 
ot Washington, had been carrying on a great man) 
experiments in treating wood blocks and was convince; 
that this form of paving had many advantages oyer 
any other kind. Mr. Goss has taken up the matter of 
experimental wood-block paving in the city of Seattle 
with the present city engineer and found he favored 
giving this form of paving a test. He is of the opin 
ion that the city council would be willing to try some 
paving of this kind provided the initial cost is’ oy 
enough. The committee favored having the association 
donate enough blocks to pave a short strip of Pike 
Street as a test and roughly estimated the cost of 
these blocks at $1,500. The University of Washington 


passed 
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is Willing to donate the use of its creosoting plant and 
a creosote company has agreed to furnish the oil. The 
test is to be made under the supervision of Prof. Goss. 
The committee suggested laying a section of clear fir 
hloeks, another of blocks containing sap and another 
containing knots. It also contemplates laying a section 
with hemlock blocks, which the members of the com 
mittee feel will be equally as valuable for this purpose 
as fir. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
has already agreed to furnish enough treated larch 
blocks to lay one section of this experimental paving 
and feels sure its larch will prove an excellent paving 
material. The committee recommended that the asso 
ciation donate the blocks, paying for them out of the 
general fund. 

Prof. Goss showed samples of fir blocks that had 
been treated at the university plant and showed the 
penetration of the creosote. He said that he favored 
n block 3 or 3% inches deep instead of 4 inches, and in 
the test expected to lay some blocks °% inches deep, 
some 3% and some 4 inches. One trouble he pointed 
out was the use of an oil that was too heavy and 
after the paving was laid this oil exuded and made 
the streets slippery. He said that with the blocks 
properly seasoned in oil there would be no trouble from 
swelling or shrinking. 


Recommendation Meets with Disapproval. 


I’. C. Young, of Portland, declared this was a move: 
ment in the right direction but he did not believe it 
was a matter for the association to finance. He was 
of the opinion that getting wood block pavement 
started in Seattle would be of more benefit to mills in 
that section than in Oregon and he thought matters of 
this kind should be financed by the local people who 
were most interested in it. It was the concensus of 
opinion that the matter was a local one and Mr. Pat 
ten’s motion that the association finanee the test was 
lost. 

President Griggs offered to contribute $250 to the 
fund and Manager Miles was instructed to raise the 
fund by voluntary subseriptions. 

A. ©, Dixon, of the transportation committee, Was 
asked for a report: He said that at the last meeting 
the committee had been requested to investigate the 
claims department and make recommendations regard 
ing the work of the department and how to finance It. 
He stated that the department was charging © pet 
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es 
ent of the amount collected where a company turned 
ve si * - ‘ * 

‘in all of its claims. Where the claims had been 
milked’? by some one else and what was left turned 
ovel the department the charge was 50 per cent. 


his ended the routine business to be acted upon by 


the West Coast association, and President Hart, of the 
Western, Pine Association, announced that the sales 
managers of the pine mills would have a little get 
together meeting to discuss market conditions in the 
yario territories and also that the manufacturers 
interested in the box business would hold a separate 
meeting the following day. He then called upon E. P. 
Cc. Van Dissel. 


Against the Night Run. 


Mr. Van Dissel said he thought that one of the most 
important things the manufacturers could do would be 
to discontinue the night run. He pointed out that the 
statistics of the industrial insurance board of the State 
of Washington for the last year showed that a large 
per cent of the accidents in sawmills happened on the 
night shift. He also said that the statement had been 
made that fire destroys as much timber each year as is 
crown in this country and that at the present rate of 
consumption the timber supply of the country would be 
exhausted in about 28 years. He declared he could see 
no reuson for manufacturers to be in such haste to cut 
off their timber, as it will certainly increase in value if 
left on the ground. He asked for an expression of 
opinion on this subject and the majority of the manu 
facturers, both from the Coast and from the pine see 
tion, expressed themselves as heartily in favor of the 
‘other fellow’’ cutting out the night run. 

J. R. Toole, of Bonner, Mont., agreed with Mr. Van 
Dissel, particularly as he now considered himself a 
relative of Mr. Van Dissel’s since having been in- 
tormed that the ‘‘O’’ before Toole meant the same as 
the ‘‘Van’’ before Dissel. After this remark he said 
seriously he believed the restriction of output a good 
thing for the general industry. 

Holland and Ireland having been heard, Scotland was 
next in the person of H, M. Strathern. Mr. Strathern 
expressed his ideas of the night run by asking a ques- 
tion: 

What is the good of shutting down nights and when the 
demand gets better have another fellow come alongside of 
you and build a new mill? 

J. P. MeGoldrick was of the opinion that the benefit 
of the statistical department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, when worked out, would 
be of more importance in aiding curtailment and bet- 
terment of market conditions than anything else. In 
this President Griggs coneurred and took occasion to 
pay a handsome tribute to J. E. Rhodes, the new man- 
ager of the association. He jokingly said that his 
company had succeeded very well in curtailing its out- 
put by burning down a sawmill. 

sefore adjourning F. C. Young invited all the lum- 
hermen to attend the dinner at the Commercial Club 
at 6 p. m., and he guaranteed that no one would be 
called upon to make a speech. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling announced that the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, of which he is 
president, would hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Washington, Seattle, December 2-3, and that all pres- 
ent were cordially invited to attend. 

Adjournment was taken at 4:15 p. m. 


THE BANQUET. 


At 6 o’elock the lumbermen gathered at the Com- 
mercial Club, where the Portland Jumbermen had pro- 
vided an elegant dinner with wild duck and other 
delicacies that kept the visitors and their hosts busy 
for a couple of hours, As promised beforehand, there 
were no speeches and everyone enjoyed this novelty. 
Following the dinner the lumbermen found various 
ways of amusing themselves in the variety of attrac- 
tions this city has to offer. Many of the visitors at- 
tended the grand opera production of ‘‘Salome’’ at 
the Heilig Theater. After the theater considerably 
more than a quorum of either association could have 
heen found in the artistie cafe known as the ‘‘Ar 


cadian Gardens’’ of the Multnomah Hotel. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


lriday was given over largely to committee meet- 
ings and informal gatherings of various branches of 
the manufacturers. At the general meeting that was 
held Friday morning, after much informal speaking, 
the subject of the information bureau was discussed, 
and the eastern Oregon members of the association 
were urged to join the information bureau now being 
maintained by the eastern Washington manufacturers. 
A committee was appointed to consider this matter, 
but no definite action was taken by the Oregon pine 
manufacturers, 

Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

Manager Miles of the West Coast association told 
ot the work of the workmen’s compensation law in the 
State of Washington during the last year. He said it 
had been very satisfactory to the employers and the 
employees and that it was being fought only by lia- 
bility insurance companies. 

It was reported that a law in many respects similar 
to the Washington act had been drafted by a com- 
mission appointed by the governor of Oregon and had 
heen presented to the governor. The principal differ- 
ence in the aet as drafted by the Oregon commission 
was that it provided that the employee should pay a 
part of the cost. 

T. J. Humbird said that the people of Idaho were 
demanding legislation along this line and that he had 
advised those interested in the subject that in his 
opinion they could do no better than to adopt the 
Washington law bodily. This would be an advantage 
as they would profit by the experience of the State of 
Washington and as neighboring States it would be of 
value to both to have uniform laws on this subject. 

This meeting adjourned at noon and many of the 
Western Oregon manufacturers attended an informal 
luncheon to discuss the subject of the Oregon Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Visitors left for their homes during the afternoon 
and evening. Some of them spent a few hours driving 
through Portland’s beautiful residence sections in auto- 
mobiles. Those from east of the Cascade Mountains 
were particularly impressed by the many rose bushes 
in full bloom on the lawns of so many Portland homes 
in the latter part of November. 

This big gathering of manufacturers of lumber from 
both sides of the mountains was important largely in 
the feeling of optimism expressed by all and in its 
large attendance from manufacturers as far away as 
Montana und all parts of the Inland Empire and also 
interested visitors from the California pine district. 


Those Present. 


The list of those in attendance follows: 
k. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
R. M. Hart, Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 
Charles E. Patten, The Atlas Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash 
4 Flewelling, Milwaukee Land Co., Spokane, Wash 
Gardner, Lamb-Davis Lumber Co szeavenworth 


Clark W. Thompson, Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, 
Ore 

Fr. (. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

hr. United States Forest Service, Seattle, Wash 








Thorpe Babc Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash. 

Ww. C. Miles, West Coast Lumber 
Seattle, Wash. 

J. B. Knapp, United States Forest Service, Portland, Ore, 

F. G. Donaldson, West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore 


Manufacturers’ Association 


Ek. G. Ames, Puget Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash 
F. F. Sayre, California Sugar & White Pine Agency. San 


Francisco, Cal . 
A. L. Paine, National Lumber & Box Co., 
J. W. Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Co., 
T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Co., 
Neil Cooney, Grays Harbor 
Wash 
H. W. Stuchell, Eclipse Mill Co., 
A, A. Seott, Crown Lumber Co., 
George B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore 
\. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Co.. Potlatch, Idaho 
EK. O. Hawksett, Blackwell Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash 


Hoquiam, Wash 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Sandpoint, Idaho 
Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, 


Everett. Wash 
Mukilteo, Wash. 


Ee. O. MeGlauflin, North Western Lumber Co... Hoquiam, 
Wash. 
>. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Phoenix Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash 


Cascade Locks. Wash. 
South Bend, 


J. H. Dunlop, Wind River Lumber Co.. 


T. E. Pearson, South Bend Mills & Timber Co., 
Wash 
George M 
WwW 1. Boner, Weyerhaeuser 


Duncan, Douglas Fir Sales Agency, Portland, Ore. 
Lumber Co., Everett, Wash 








































\. FF. Peterson, Vacific Lumber Agency \berdeen, Wasl 

Ralph Forbes, Clear Lake Lumber Co Clear Lak Wash 

lL. J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Co., Portland, Ore 

. ww Cooper, Western Pine Manufacturers \ssociatio 
Spokane, Wash 

R. H Alexandet B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Co Val 
couver, B. C 

J. J. Jennelle, ji Lumber Manufacturers’ Agen Centralia 
Wash. 

KF. W. Alexander, Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle 
Wash 

L. C. C. Laursen, Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Tacoma 
Wash 

Arthur N. Riggs, McCormick Lumber Co., McCormick, Wash 

Edward Ostrander, West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, Portland, Ore, 

C. D, Fratt, Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett, Wash 

\. ©. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Or 

W. B. Mackay, North Pacific Lumber Co., Portland, Ore 





kr. C. Young, West Side Lumber & Shingle Co., Portland, Ors 
C. P. Lindsley, Craig Mountain Timber Co., Spokane Wash 
R. C. Patterson, Commonwealth Lumber Co., Seattle Wash 











George Skinner, Commonwealth Lumber Co Seattle Wash 
Joseph N. Teal, counsel West Coast Lumber Manufacturers* 
Association, Portland, Ore 

(, E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Was 

Allan H. Daugherty, Ocean Lumber Co., Se: Was! 

s. M. Bloss, Lyon Cypress Lumber Co uryvill La 





ri 4 
Fremont Everett, Sheridan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore 
R. A. Cowden, Silverton Lumber Co., Silverton, Ore 
Vincent Palmer, Geo. Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore 
Albert Brix, Knappton Mills & Lumber Co., Knappton, Ore 
E. C. Mitchener, Lewis 








River Tie & Lumber Mills Associa 

tion, Portland, Ore 

=. T. Allen, Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
Portland, Ore. 

John Patterson, Mountain Timber Co., Kalama, Was 

F. R. Stokes, Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda, Wash 

Henry Hoeck, Columbia Logging Co., Eden, Wash 

E. E. Johnson, Lyon-Johnson Lumber Co., Coquille, Or« 

O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson, Linnton, Ore. 

Henry Fischer, Fischer Lumber Co., Marcola, Ore 

K. H. Kohler, stern & Western Lumber Co., Portland, Or« 

Frank Gardin . Baker White Pine Co., Baker, Ore 

J. H. Mimnaugh, Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber (o Wal va 
Ore 

Jos. Stoddard, Stoddard Lumber Co., Baker, Or« 

A. L. Flewelling, Milwaukee Land Co., St. Joe, Idaho 

W. C. Ferbrecht, A. C. M. Co.. Bonner, Mont 

H. L. Soar, Hope Lumber & Mfg. Co., Hope, Idaho 

kr. H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont 

F. A. Blackwell, Panhandle & Blackwell Lumber Co Spit 
Lake, Idaho 

( P. Lindsley, Craig Mountain Lumber Co Winchester 
Idaho 

E. W. Harris, Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena. Wash 

lL. R. MeCoy, Bonners Ferry Lumber (% Bonners F« 
Idaho. 

B. L. Willis. Fidelity Lumber Co., Newport, Wash 

E. M. Rogers, Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 

Charles A. Cassidy. Dover Lumber ( Dover, Idaho 

t. G. Keizer, Blackwell Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash 


Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore 
: Lumber Co., Dover, Idaho 
W. Stoddard, Grande Ronde Lumber Co.. Perry. Ore 


F 

V. Palmer, George Palme1 
B 

; 

3. F. Pierce, 
? 

q 


H. Hornby, Dover 





i Winslow Lumber Co., Orin, Wash 

R. L. Wilson, Wilson-Leuthold Lumber Co., Fish Lake, Idaho 

\. H. Huebner, Lumber Co., North Yakima, Wash 

J. S. Rhodes, Cz Lumber Co., North Yakima, Wash 

E. O. Hawksett, Panhandle Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho 

A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho 

Otto Lachmund, Arrow Lakes Lumber Co., Arrowhead, B. ¢ 

J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash 
M. Strathern, Post Falls Lumber & Mfg. Co., Post Falls 
Idaho. 

W. T. Horr, Holland-Horr Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash 





F. C. Riggs, Lamb-Davis Lumber Co avenworth, Wash 
J. R. Toole, Anaconda Copper Mining Co gonner, Mont 
F. O. MeGavie, McCloud River Lumber Co.. McCloud, Ca 


J. M. Canse, Oregon Lumber Co., Baker, Ore 





DENVER KNOT HOLE CLUB APPOINTS COMMIT. 

‘TEES. 
CoLo., Nov. 25.—There was a 
aging attendance at last Saturday’s 
of the Denver Knot Hole Club and much 
made looking toward the entertainment of the 
convention in January. The followir 
appointed: 


DENVER, very encow 


weekly luncheon 
progress wis 
lumber 
committees were 


ig 


Entertainment—W. R. McFarland, chairman; J. I. Pfeiffer 
Jack Silverstein 

Banquet—Clark Moore, chairman: R. M. Handy Werk 
McFarland. 

Headquarters—-Howard W Hanna chairman William 
Miles, A. W. Bockel 

Printing—James G. Noll, chairman T. P. White R. M 


Handy 





THE LITTLE ROCK LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


Arrangements have practically been perfected for the 
£ } h } 


formation of a lumbermen’s club at Little Rock, Ark. 
to be known as the Little Rock Lumbermen’s Club. 
Membership will be open to all hardwood and pitie 


manufacturers of the State. At a meeting to be held 
today, November 30, permanent organization is to be 
effected, and the promoters of the club expect to or 
ganize with approximately 100 charter members, as the 
movement has met with enthusiasm throughout Arkansas, 





WESTERN PINE DELEGATION WHICH MET WITH THE WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT PORTLAND, ORE., NOV. 21-22, 1912. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
December 2—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, 
Club, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 


December 2-8—Forest protective associations of the Pacific 
Northwest, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 


Merchants’ 


December 38—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 
December 4-6—National Rivers & Harbors Congress, New 


Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 
December 7—North Central Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Moberly, Mo. Annual meeting. 
December 9-10—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 


December 11-13—Indiana Better Roads’ Convention, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
December 12—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 


Va. Monthly meeting. 

December 18—Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of South- 
ern New England, Willimantic, Conn. Monthly meeting. 

January 6-7 — Eastern Association, 
N. J.; annual meeting. 

January 7-S—Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, Duluth, 
Minn, Annual meeting. 

January 8—American 
D. Cc. Annual meeting. 

January 8-9—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 13—Idaho Cedarmen’s Association, Spokane, Wash. 


Forestry Lakewood 


Forestry Association, Washington, 


January 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. Annual meeting. 

January 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 17—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle 
Wash. Annual meeting. 


January 21-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 21-23—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Cleveland, Ohio Annual meeting. 

January 21-283—American Wood 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

January 21-23—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 22-24—Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 


Preservers’ Association, 


Association, 


January 23-24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association otf 
Pennsylvania, Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annua 
meeting. 

January 23-24—National Lumber Exporters’ <Associaiior 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 29-30—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing. 

January 29-30— Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 4—Canadian Lumbermen’'s 
Ont. Annual meeting. 

February 5—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont 
Annual business meeting. . 


Association, Ottawa, 


February 11—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting, 
February 11-18—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associatio 


Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


February 11-13—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing. 

February 13-15—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


Masonic Temple, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Tex Annual meeting. 


3eaumont 





ANNUAL OF YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS. 


Formal notice has been issued by George K. Smith of 
the next annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manutac- 
turers’ Association, which will be held in the Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., February 11 to 13. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


With commendable consideration and at the request 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the Retail Lumber Deail- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania has changed the in- 
tended dates of its annual meeting from January 30-31 
to January 23-24, 1913, ‘‘so as not to conflict with the 
dates of the New York State association and the Eastern 
Pennsylvania association conventions.’? The annual con- 
vention will be held at the Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Secretary Albert C. Rightor requests that special 
attention be given by members to the date and place of 
the coming annual. 





DATE OF PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ 
TION FIXED. 


Secretary-Manager F. D. Becker, of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, has issued formal notice that 
the annual meeting of that organization will be held in 
Seattle January 17. Details of the program for the 
convention will be published later. 


CONVEN- 





YEARLY CONFERENCE OF CEDARMEN. 


Secretary H. H. McKinney, of the Northwestern 
Cedarmen’s Association, advises the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that the annual meeting of that organization will 
be held January 7 and 8 at Duluth, Minn. The pro- 
gram for the convention is under consideration and 
details will be announced later. 





COAST LOGGERS IN MONTHLY CONFERENCE. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 25.—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association— 
President H. C. Clair in the chair arid George W. John- 
son, of the Puget Mill Co., acting as temporary secretary 
in the absence of Secretary Richardson—various sub- 
jects of interest to the industry were discussed inform- 
ally and it was indicated by the various reports that the 





‘abroad, believe in these beneficial influences. 


log situation is such as to cause no fear of an oversupply 
of material this winter. Summing up the situation it 
became apparent that a very small number of logs are 
in the water for this time of year. The matter of 
camp help was touched on in a general way and the con- 
sensus seemed to be that there is a possibility of labor 
seareity in the spring. 

The meeting was held in the rooms of the Columbia 
Log Sealing Bureau in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. After adjournment at noon the visitors were guests 
at a luncheon given by the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association at the Commercial Club. 

Among those present were: 

H. C. Clair, president Twin Falls Logging Co 

J. S. Bradley, Bradley Logging Co. 

J. S. O'Gorman, Wisconsin Logging & Timber C« 
i’. H. Green, Larke & Green Logging Co. 
Joseph Irving, Standard Railway & Timber Co 
William Chisholm, Merrill & Ring Logging Co 


A. J. Morley, Saginaw Timber Co. 
E. G, English, English Lumber Co. 
Kk. P. Blake, Washington Log Brokerage Co. 


George W. Johnson, Puget Mill Co. 

Watson Eastman, Western Cooperage Co 

Louis Woerner, Western Cooperage Co. 

George E. Johnsen, W. W. Johnson Lumber Co 
James Manary, Oregon Timber & Lumber Co. 








NOMINATING COMMITTEES REPORT. 


Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—The two nominating com- 
mittees named at the last meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club have handed in their choice for officers to be 
voted for at the annual meeting, which will be held on 
Tuesday evening, December 10, at the Mercantile Club. 
The committee appointed by the chair and composed of 


ST. 


NOVEMBER 30, 19)9 
ae 
S. J. Gavin, S. J. Noser and George R. Hogg, sent jy 


the names of Thomas C. Whitmarsh as their choice fo, 
president, R. B. McConnell for first vice president, ©, ] 
A. Beckers second vice president, E. C. Robinson tregg. 
urer and J. B. Kessler for secretary. 

The committee named from the floor, and composed 
of R. 8. Price, W. W. Dings and Julius Seidel, has ex. 
pressed its wish as follows: Thomas C. Whitinarsh, 
president; T. J. Noser, first vice president; S. J. Cavin, 
second vice president; E. C. Robinson, treasurer, and 
J. B. Kessler, secretary. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh is thus the united choice of 
both committees to lead the club next year. Mr. Whit. 
marsh has always taken a great interest in the welfare 
of the club and has been one of its most active mem. 
bers and no better choice for president could have been 
made. The two committees of course renamed fk, (¢. 
Robinson for treasurer and John B. Kessler for seere. 
tary. Two better men for the respective positions could 
not have been selected. 





NASHVILLE RETAILERS TO ORGANIZE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 25.—The retail dealers are 
considering steps to form an association to promote their 
general welfare. At an informal meeting of retailers 
some time ago this proposition was discussed favorably. 
There were several prominent dealers present and it is 
expected that a general meeting will be called soon to 
take action. The Nashvillie Lumbermen’s Club devoted 
its efforts principally to the interests of shippers and 
manufacturers and if the retailers form an association 
they will affiliate with the old club as some of the largest 
retailers also are shippers. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF MICHIGAN FORESTERS. 


SAGINAW, MicH., Nov. 25.—After an interesting ses 
sion last Wednesday, a complete account of which ap- 
peared in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the Thursday morning session of the Michigan 
Forestry Association’s annual meeting was of an in- 
formal nature. It brought directors and members to- 
gether in a discussion as to the course necessary to be 
pursued to insure a betterment of the association in 
various ways. President Garfield outlined the work of 
the organization to date. He said an effort made to have 
the cut-over lands of the State used to State forestry 
purposes had failed to meet the approval of the State 
legislature, and that the move for the education in 


forestry by companies or individuals setting aside a 
certain *‘model area’’ also was killed. He also pointed 


out that the forestry commission, created largely through 
the efforts of the association, had attained little 
except a limited amount of publicity. 

Mrs. L. L. Mautner, of Saginaw, chairman of the 
torestry commrittee of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, gave an interesting report on ‘‘The Work of 
Women’s Clubs for Forestry,’’ and predicted that in 
addition to what had been done, there will be more to 
record in the future, when women have 
( hised. 

J. H. Bissell, of Detroit, presented a forceful address 
on ‘* Why We Should Continue the Association.’’ 

It also was decided at this session to make an ef- 
fort to put out a pamphlet on the laws on forestry, trees 
and shrubs of all kinds. Adjournment was taken im 
mediately after the appointment of the following com- 
mittees : 


very 


been enfran 


Nominations—John W. S. Pierson, Comfort 
Mershon and Messrs. Snyder and Ward. 
solutions—-Mrs. L. L. Mautner, H. G. Stevens, Prof 


Sponsler. 


Tyler, W. B. 





Roth 


The Afternoon Session. 


At the afternoon session the association authorized 
the drawing of a communication to Gov.-Elect Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris and others who will have influence in 
the State government, asking that some action be taken 
upon the care of State lands with reforestation in view. 
The association already has the cooperation of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, besides other organiza- 
tions, and it is heped to secure the backing of others 
including the State Grange, so that strong pressure may 
be brought to accomplish the desired results. A com- 
mittee consisting of Prof. O. L. Sponsler, Mrs. L. L. 
Mautner, Comfort A. Tyler, Mrs. Francis King and 
Alma and Mrs. W. 8. Weods was appointed to for- 
mulate this communication. 

A feature of the afternoon session was the attack 
made upon Willis L. Moore, director of the Weather Bu- 
reau at Washington, by Prof. Roth. In this attack Mr. 


Moore was shown as having formerly believed the forest’ 


cover beneficial but had changed front and recently op- 
posed appropriations for reforestation. Contradictions 
in a bulletin issued by Mr. Moore were pointed out and 
attention called to the fact that the weather director’s 
findings were opposed by the United States Geological 
Survey and finally defeated. The controversy has been 
renewed by another bulletin issued by Mr. Moore, who 
Prof. Roth contends knows nothing of forest cover. He 
said in part: 

It is a well recognized fact that forests affect land and 
water conditions. Millions of people, in our country and 
The Govern- 
ments of nearly every civilized country have acted upon this 
belief and-made the conservation of forests a matter of 
general policy. In Europe the legislation regarding the 
protective forests, or forests supposed particularly able to 
prevent damage from erosion, etc., is general. Our own 
Government in setting aside the western reserves, covering 
an area more than five times that of Michigan and worth 


millions of dollars, as well as in its new departure of pur- 
chasing mountain lands in the Appalachians, was prompted 
to do so by the general belief that forests in these 
were beneficial to water distribution. 

This belief in forest influences is largely based upon com- 
mon knowledge of ordinary phenomena, rather than exact 
experiment or observation carried on according to detinite 
programs, It thus resembles our knowledge of agriculture 
and various trades where centuries of experience has accu- 
mulated a working knowledge which still forms the im- 
portant great percentage as it is applied in practice. 

But if all these things are of common knowledge, are 
conceded, and if they are of such importance, why this 
story? The reason is in a bulletin of the weather bureau 
pretending to tell us that floods are not affected by forests 
and are no more frequent on the Ohio River than formerly. 
This bulletin is evidently the follower of a former bulletin 
by Willis L. Moore, the chief of the weather bureau at 
Washington, D. C. The former bulletin was prepared at 
the special request of Charles Scott, of Kansas, the dis- 
credited representative and former chairman of the commit- 
tee on agriculture and henchman of Joe Cannon. In this 
bulletin Moore tried to befog the question of forest influ- 
ence in every possible way in order to help Scott in pre- 
venting the passage of the Weeks bill which provides for 
the purchase of lands in the Appalachians. He failed mis- 
erably for his own bulletin reported his conclusions, the 
bill was passed and Moore was severely criticised by many 
right-minded people. It was evident that the bulletin was 
a campaign document wherein an officer of the Government 
was using his position and prestige (none too much of 
this) and also the money and machinery of the department, 
to discredit a meritorious enterprise petitioned for by the 
governors and legislatures of several States, by a host of 
public organizations and prominent men. 

His defeat does not seem to set well and he comes back 
to hurt the efforts of his friends of forestry. It might be 
stated that while Roosevelt was President, Moore stayed in 
the band wagon and believed firmly in forest influences. 

Moore’s tactics from the start were to befog the case 
and pretend that this whole matter of forest influence was 
concerned with floods on rivers and his efforts were to show 
that forests had nothing to do with the case. 

Another feature was the talk of Mr. Young, of the 
University of Michigan forestry department, upon field 
work. Principally, the university field work consists 
of experiments in reforestation, divided into two sec- 
tions, one operating upon the Saginaw forestry farm 
given for the purpose by the late Hon. Arthur Hill, and 
located near Ann Arbor, and the other working in co- 
operation with a corporation owning large tracts near 
Ann Arbor. 

Prof. J. Fred Baker, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, described the work pursued there and told of re- 
sults obtained from the distribution of seedlings of 
which there are at present a large number available. 

The concluding session consisted of talks by Comfort 
Tyler and Prof. Sponsler, illustrated with — slides. 
“Helps to the Woodlot Owners,’’ was Mr. Tyler’s topic, 
and as a first aid he advocated forestry education in the 
lower public schools, The cultivation of interest added 
to the natural love of the child for tree and plant 
life, he said, made the pupil of today the conservator of 
tomorrow. 

Thanks were extended to those who assisted in the 
convention and to Mrs. Mautner for her work in the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. A resolution on the 
death of Mrs, J. C. Sharp, of Jackson, and one of thanks 
to the family of the late Frederick P. Wilcox, whose 
will gave $1,000 ta the association were voted. The asso- 
ciation also declared in favor of the plan proposed by the 
Saginaw Anti-Tuberculosis Society of establishing « 
tubercular sanitarium on part of the State forest re- 
serve near Higgins Lake. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 

President—Charles W. Garfield, Grand Rapids, 

Vice President—John H. Bissell, Detroit. 

Treasurer—W. B. Mershon, Saginaw. 

Secretary—Prof. S. P. Lovejoy, Ann Arbor. 

Assistant Secretary—Henry G, Stevens, Detroft. 

Directors—Hon. H. J. Beale, Ann Arbor; Miss Lydia Day 
Holmes, Bay City; Mrs. L. L. Mautner, Saginaw; P. E. 


Knox, Cadillac; W. E. Williams, Maple Ridge; Dr. L. !. 
Hubbard, Houghton, and Mrs. W. S. Wood, Muskegon. 
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PRE-ELECTION MEETING OF MEMPHIS CLUB. 


\eMPHIS, 'TENN., Nov. 25.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
ot Memphis, at its meeting at the Hotel Gayoso, Satur- 
day, unanimously ratified the affiliation agreement with 
the Business Men’s Club of Memphis under the terms 
provided by the committee appointed to consider this 
subject. These include the retention of the name of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis and also provide that 
nothing shall be done that shall in any way affect the 
integrity of the organization. The directors and mem- 
bers of the advisory board, the latter consisting of the 
former presidents of the club, held a meeting recently 
nd agreed upon the affiliation plan. The report of this 
hody was made at the meeting Saturday and it was 
nanimously accepted. The special committee of which 


Join W. MeClure is chairman was instructed to proceed 


vith the working out ot the necessary details. The cen- 
tral idea back of the affiliation agreement is that the 
Business Men’s Club of Memphis will be able to perform 
a much more effective service for the various business 
nterests of Memphis if all of the other organizations 
here combine with it under the same terms as the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis. Attention is also called to 
the fact that the various separate organizations will, 
under the present regime, have the moral support of the 
Business Men’s Club in all matters affecting the par 
ticular lines they represent. 

James E. Stark, who was added to the law and insur- 
ance committee at the last meeting, advanced the idea 
that it would be well for the lumber trade press to take 
ip the subject of the alleged excessive rates on lumber 
insurance south of the Ohio River and not only give wide 
publicity thereto but handle the subject editorially. He 
believes that splendid work could be done by the lumber 
trade press in this connection. He said he had taken up 
the subject with some of the lumber papers and that he 
would do likewise with others. Mr. Stark further said 
that the more he went into this insurance matter the more 
dissatisfied he became because he was finding the irregu- 
larities and differences even greater than at first sup- 
posed, ‘This has reference to the inequalities of rates 
as between points north of the Ohio River and those 
south of the same stream. No action was taken at this 
meeting in connection with this subject, however, as the 
table of experience on which the lumbermen propose to 
hase their operations has not yet been received. 

(. D. Hendrickson, chairman of the river 


and rail 


committee, urged upon the lumbermen at Memphis who 
had not identified themselves with the lumbermen’s 
traffic bureau to do so at once. He said his committee 
was doing very little independent work, but that it was 
cooperating in every possible manner with the lumber- 
men’s traffic bureau in the handling of the numerous 
rate fights which are just ahead. ‘These include the 
advance to Canadian points, that from Memphis to New 
Orleans, that from Memphis practically to all northern 
markets and several other advances which have recently 
been announced by the railroad companies. It is certain 
that all these fights will be carried before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and it is necessary to have much 
evidence to be presented when the hearings come up. 
The river and rail committee is assisting in the prepara- 
tion of this evidence and is aiding the bureau in other 
ways. 

KF’. B. Robertson, president, announced at this meeting 
that he would appoint the nominating committees next 
Saturday. These are to select candidates for the presi- 
dency and other offices in the gift of the club for the 
ensuing year. There will be two nominating committees 
and these will prepare two tickets. The present by-laws 
provide that the nomination shall be made only two weeks 
before the actual election, and that the nominating com- 
mittees may be appointed only three weeks before the 
date of the election itself. 

Among the visitors present at this meeting was Lewis 
Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. Mr. Doster said that he 
considered conditions in the hardwood trade as extremely 
satisfactory and that about the only unfavorable factor 
was the scarcity of cars. He does not see much pros 
pect for any relief in this direction until after the first 
of the year, but declared that those manufacturers who 
were able to secure cars ought to reap a good harvest 
because of the willingness of consumers, who had bought 
lumber on contract and who were unable to secure 
prompt delivery on account of the car shortage, to pay 
premiums for immediate delivery. He called particular 
attention also to the employers’ liability legislation 
being enacted in several States and said it would be 
wise for the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis to use its 
influence in securing uniform laws along this line. 

More than 50 members and visitors were present and 
the meeting was a thoroughly enjoyable one. 





A MODEL LUMBERMAN’S MODEL HOME. 


Taken either way, or if preferred, both ways, in 
neither would it be amiss to speak of the house here 
illustrated as a model lumberman’s model home. Here, 
however, the idea is to deal principally with the home as 
in its way an undoubted model. It belongs to D. 8. 
Pate, president of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., and is 
in Highland Park, a Chicago suburb of distinction, 
and when the trees are bare, as they now are, within 
sight of and 100 feet higher than Lake Michigan. 
The site, a roomy and strictly primeval parcel of 
wooded ground, is gashed in all directions by a pro- 
fusion of natural ravines. These, spanned by pic- 
turesque bridges, heighten the effect of scenes every- 
where confronting the view. After Mr. Pate resolved 
to go into part retirement he sold his home on Michi- 
van Boulevard and concluded to seek a retreat where 
vreater quiet, better air, more agreeable surroundings 
‘‘elose to nature’’ could be found. To this end he 
selected Highland Park, bought the ground already 
mentioned and retaining George W. Maher, a Chicago 
architect of high standing, to draw the plans, pro- 
ceeded with the work of providing a new home. He 
has occupied it for some time and meanwhile has 
made a discovery—he definitely knows now that he is 
sensible of certain esthetic or sentimental ideas that 
because he was too busy before had not occurred to 
him except as glimpses merely of something not very 
clearly defined. 

In the meantime he has visited his office in Chicago 





RESIDENCE OF D. S. PATE IN HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


on two certain days of each week only and it is a fair 
suspicion that the younger members of his staff do 
not find him too inquisitive or too meddlesome. As a 
matter of fact, it may also be expected that but for 
the force of a habit hard to shake off entirely he would 
see less of ‘‘the boys’’ than he does. In perfect 
health he is enjoying the freedom and quiet of his 
new home and its surroundings to the limit. 

On the principle that the shoemaker’s wife and 
the blacksmith’s horse go barefoot, Mr. Pate, like a 


great many other lumbermen, neglected to build a 
frame house and he has used brick. Judged by the 


engraving the walls might be mistaken for cement or 
staff, the brick because of a creamy shade and evenly 
laid not showing. These brick, of a notably superior 
grade, by the way, are unique in that they are 12 by 
114 inches in face dimensions instead of the old- 
fashioned standard of 8 by 2 inches. The house is 
by no means large—65 feet front—but what it lacks 
in size is more than compensated for in homelike ¢ozi- 
ness, quiet elegance, convenience and substantial con- 
struction. The features of most interest to lumber 
folk relate, of course, to the interior finish. Not ex- 
tremely ornate but in flawless taste—Mrs. Pate comes 
in here—the arrangement and finish are remarkable 
for exquisitely harmonious rather than elaborately 
striking effects. The main floor is finished in darkly 


stained mahogany, quarter-sawed oak and natural 
birch. The ceilings are rather massively beamed and 
the richly built-in furnish- 
ings, ete., correspond, of 
course, to the trim. On the 


chamber floor the entire fin- 
ish is birch stained to har- 
monize with the real mahog- 
any below stairs and both 
Mr. Pate and his architect 
agree that nobody not an ex- 
pert could detect any differ- 
ence between them. The plans 
include every detail of con- 
struction known to advanced 
architecture, even to the 
walling in of pipes connect- 
ing everywhere with the 
vacuum cleaning apparatus 
located in the basement. An 
attractive little conceit is 
that of an exact miniature 
replica of the house mounted 
on a tree in the grounds for 
the birds to live in. In short 
the home—not the ‘‘Queen 
Ann front and Mary Ann 
back’’ order — embodies 
every essential of sightliness, 
‘*homey ’’ attractiveness, har- 
monious furnishings, adorn- 
ments and every imaginable 
convenience and comfort. 


Timber Talks. 


1880; (Stumpage worth $1 to $2) 
Capital: ‘I have been offered a large 
tract of White Pine timber at a low 
price. I think I'll buy.”’ 

Timid Friend: ‘‘Don’t. There never 
will be a market for all that timber.”’ 

1890; (Southern Pine stumpage worth 
50 cents to $1) Capital: ‘‘I have an op- 
tion on afine body of Yellow Pine timber 
down south. Guess I shall take it up.”’ 

Timid Friend: ‘“‘Don’t. That timber 
is not worth it and may never be in our 
day. Now if you could buy timber up 
north at that price [ weuld adgise you 
to do it.” 

1912; (Western stumpage wotth $1 to 
$2) Capital: ‘‘I am offered a fine tract 
of western timber. ¢ The trees are big, 
and stand thick. [am considering the 
advisability of making an investment.”’ 

Timid Friend: ‘‘Don't. There is too 
much timber out there and it is too far 
away. Now, ifyou could buy at that price 
down south, I should say ‘Go to it.’ ”’ 





ABSURD ADVICE 


and it was not more absurd in 1880 
or 1890 than it is today in view of 
the great advances in timber values 
north and south. 


Today Northern Pine is worth 
$8 to $14 a thousand feet, and an 
estimate will show more timber 
than would have been shown in 
1880. More of the timber is val- 
uable. 


Southern Pine is worth $3 to $6 
a thousand feet, with a like increase 
in the quantity that can be mark- 
eted at a profit. 

The price of Western Pine will 
follow in the footsteps of that of 


the north and the south, and climb 
more rapidly. 


Let us tell you about present 
opportunities. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 





Chicago 
1215 Old Colony Bldg. 


Portland 
1104 Spalding Bldg. 


Seattle 
1009 White Bldg. 
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A Century’s Progress in Business Cards 
Is Embodied in the 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card, 


which is really the one great card improvement of the age. 
These cards, carried :n book form, in an elegant seal leather 
case, are detached one at a time as used. All edges are ab- 
solutely smooth and without any indication of detachment. 
Every card can be used. because they are always flat, clean and 
unmarred. That means great card economy. They are always 
together, and therefore getatable, They carry a distinction you 
ean convey in no other manner, and they mark the man who 
uses them as worth while. 

Send fora sample book to-day and 
detach the cards one by 
one and be amazed by 
their per- 
fection. Itis 
anunique 
sensation. 
Send 
to-day. 
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Lumbermen 
MAKE THEIR 


HEADQUARTERS 
at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 








With Running Water, - $1.50 per day 


th Tei BI a tes .00 per da 
| Room Rates : Sek fei cad Bethe, $3503; 3.90, 4.00 


KEED TAB | 


ON YOUR 


CREDITS 















Giving credit to those 
only who will make 
good 1s an important 
factor in the business profits. You can know 
who’s who by subscribing to our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking 
trade. Write for further information. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


Established 1876 
608 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 











5 John St. 
New York 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo, and 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 


























Save 50 to 100% on Your Friction Clutches 


The only clutch on the market today 
guaranteed to carry a double overload. 
Write for circular and price. Dealers 
Wanted. Manufactured by 
Decatur Foundry Furnace & 
Machine Co. 


DECATUR - . INDIANA 














“THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY” 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather 
$4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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IN THE FORESTERS’ DOMAIN. 


Government Bulletin on Mechanical Properties of Redwood 





Interesting Report Detail- 


ing Wholesale Price Advances—Merchantable Possibilities of Paper Birch. 


Forest Service Circular No. 193, by A. L. Heim, 
Engineer in Forest Products, under the above heading 
gives a very practical study of this important wood and 
also the results of extensive mechanical tests. Its 
immunity from decay and the ravages of white ants 
make redwood desirable for tunnel timbers, foundation 
work, curbing, fluming, paving blocks and all similar 
uses in contact with the ground. It resists fire well, and 
burns slowly when ignited. It checks little when exposed 
to the sun and is practically free from resin. 

Redwood ties with tie plates laid in California have 
given 10 to 12 years’ service and 80 to 85 per cent of 
the renewals were due to mechanical wear, indicating 
that an even longer life would be secured by the use 
ot larger tie plates. 

Extensive tests are given for timbers of various sizes, 
of an average modulus of rupture not far from 4,500. 
The comparison of green redwood to green Douglas 
fir shows a percentage ranging from 71 to 84 as to 
modulus of rupttire; 64 to 71 as to modulus of elasticity ; 
73 to 90 as to shear; 99 to 111 as to crushing stress in 
nraximum load. Extensive seasoning tests are also re 
ported, showing that large timbers must season through 
two summers and joists through one summer before they 
reach a thoroughly air-seasoned condition. 

The shrinkage factor for this wood is very low, al- 


though the wood contains a large amount of water 
when cut, an average of about 75 per cent for all 


green pieces, running up to 200 per cent in maximup 
cases. The low shrinkage factor explains the ease with 
which redwood can be seasoned without checking. 

The rate of growth of redwood varies from 10 to over 
50 annual rings to the inch, and an interesting table 
showing the effect of the rate of growth on strength indi- 
that the maximum strength under all tests is 
very close to 30 rings an inch. Inasmuch, however, as 
the strength of the large pieces with ordinary defects 
depends rather upon the defects than upon the number 
of rings it is pointed out that too much importance 
should not be attached to this point. It is, however, 
probably true that tests with absolutely clear timber 
would give something like the same result. The strength 
of the timber depends largely upon the denser summer 
wood, containing smaller and thicker wall cells. Timber 
making a slow growth grows very largely in the spring, 
the summer growth ring being comparatively narrow, 
and such timber is not so strong as that in which the 
thicker annual ring contains a larger proportion of 
summer growth. In the case of more rapidly growing 
trees, however, it would probably be found that the 
summer wood itself partook more of the nature of the 
spring wood; that is, that the more rapid growth was 
composed of comparatively larger and thinner wall cells 
so that such summer growth would be intrinsically less 
strong than would be the case if the tree were not 
growing so rapidly. 

A further table is given showing the influence of dry 
weight in pounds per cubic foot, showing that strength 
is practically proportionate to weight unless influenced 
by defects. 


cates 


Failures Under Test. 

In an analysis of the failures of material under test 
it is shown that the failures by horizontal shear were 
only 5 per cent in green and 6 per cent in air-seasoned 
pieces. Failures by compression were 55 per cent in 
green, and 11 per cent in dry. Failures by tension 
were 40 per cent in green and 83 per cent in dry 
material. In the stringers which failed first by tension 
the loss in strength was due apparently to irregular and 
cross grain which may or may not be associated with 
knots. The green stringers which failed by tension 
from this cause were only 63 per cent as strong as the 
average of all green stringers tested. 

The air-seasoned stringers were only 51 per cent as 
strong. As far as could be determined only 13 per 
cent of the failure in green stringers from compression 
was due to defects and none was due to this cause in 
the air-seasoned pieces. The average strength of all 
pieces failing from this cause was higher than the aver- 
age for all green stringers. 

The bulletin quotes the grading rules of the Redwood 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and offers a substi- 
tute set of rules based on the appearance of the wood 
and which are intended to separate structural timbers 
into two grades, those having a modulus of rupture over 
4,000 pounds per square inch and a second grade under 
this limit. Timbers having visible defects which render, 
them unfit for structural purposes are thrown out as 
culls. A diagram of the loaded timber is then made 
showing the grading defects allowable within various 
portions of the beam according to the amount of stress 
in that section. For the purpose of this grading dense 
wood is defined as that having more than eight rings 
to the inch or which contains rings with more than 30 
per cent summer wood; and secondly, wood which when 
struck with a hammer or similar instrument gives forth 
a sharp sound, the tool having a tendency to rebound 
and the wood having a tendency to recover from the 
effects of the blow. 

A diagram of the timber is reproduced herewith and 
the tentative rules follow.. The classification of knots, 
however, must first be given in order to explain the 
rules. 

Class 1 knots must be solid, firmly attached to sur- 
rounding wood and must cause no marked irregularity in 
the grain. Small spiked knots are not included. 

Class 2 knots mst be solid, but are insecurely at- 


tached to the surrounding wood or are associated it} 
burl or other irregularity of grain. 

Class 3 knots are unsound or softer than surrounding 
wood. 

The dimension of a knot on the narrow face of a 
timber will be the projection of the knot on a line 
perpendicular to an edge. On the side or vertical faces 
the smallest diameter is taken. Small knots are less 
than 1145 inches in diameter and larger knots exeved 
this measurement. 


Tentative Rules. 


Referring to the sections of timber designated respect 
ively as Volume 1, Volume 2 and Volume 38, the rules 
are as follows: 

Grade 1 Timbers 


(a) Must contain only dense wood. 

(b) Must not have class 2 or large 
volume 1. 

(ec) Must not have large class 2 knots in volume 2. 

(d) The aggregate diameters of knots on any face within 
the center half of the length shall not exceed the width of 
the face. 

(e) Must not have shakes or checks. 

(f) Must not have diagonal grain with 
than 1 inch in 20. 


class 1 knots in 


a slope greater 
Grade 2 Timbers 
(2) Must contain only dense wood. 
(b> Must not have large class 2 knots in volume 3 
(ce) rhe aggregate diameters of knots on any face in the 
center half of the length shall not exceed two times the 
width of the face. 
, (d) Must not have checks which extend along an annual 
riug a distance greater than the width of the piece. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the proposed grade 
1 in addition to the regular clear grade would contain 
a considerable proportion of the common grade, and tha: 
the grade 2 would include a considerable proportion of 
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material which is now excluded from the common grade. 
The average of clear and common taken together under 
the manufacturers’ rules is 4,736 pounds modulus of 
rupture. The average of all the material taken together 
under grades 1 and 2 of the proposed rules is 4,587 
pounds, 

This method of grading structural tintber intended 
to be used as beams and girders in strict view of. its 
intended use and limiting the defects most strictly in 
those portions of the timber where they most greatly 
affect its strength would appear to be a scientific one 
und one it would be well to adopt. It will be noticed, 
however, that the grades specify differently for volume 
1 at the bottom of the timber and volume 2 at the top; 
and in grading the stringers, therefore, it must be de- 
termined which edge is to go uppermost in place, and 
it should be marked accordingly. 


Comparison of Manufacturers’ Grading Rules with the 
Tentative Rules 
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All grades—Average....42 4,741 3,978 1,118 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Rules: 
Clear—Average ........ 11 5,431 4,446 1,169 
Common—Average .....51 496 3,811 1,093 
Proposed Grading Rules: 
Grade I—Average.......29 5,088 4,202 1,163 
Grade II—Average......13 3,469 3,157 928 





GOVERNMENT STATISTICS ON WHOLESALE 
LUMBER PRICES. 


The United States Forest Service at Washington 
issued under date of November 13 a ‘‘ Record of Whole- 
sale Prices of Lumber per Thousand Feet Board Meas- 
ure, Based on Actual Sales Made F. O. B. Mill for 
July, August and September, 1912.’’ The report shows 
that during this period prices generally advanced over 
the previous three months, and were higher than the 
corresponding period a year ago. The summary is 
given in full herewith: 


The advance in wholesale lumber prices during April, May 
and June, 1912, continued during July, August and Septem- 
ber. The Pacific coast species which continued to rise were 
red cedar, Douglas fir, western hemlock and redwood. West- 
ern yellow pine and Sitka spruce failed to follow the ad- 
vance, but western larch, which showed no change during the 
second quarter, sold at better prices. In eastern softwoods 
yellow pine made decided advances ; North ‘Carolina pine and 
hemlock advanced somewhat, while the prices of white pine 
and spruce made no general change. Among the hardwoods 
prices were generally higher in the*Southern and Central 
States, except on gum, while in the Northern States ash, 
basswood, beech, and birch were somewhat lower and maple 
somewhat higher. 

In Washington western red cedar beveled siding No. 1 
rose $2, shop No. 2 over $3, and the. grades of shingles 25 
cents to 50 cents. Douglas fir flooring No. 1 V. G. advanced 
$2.80 in Oregon and Washington, while timbers 12 inches 
by 12 inches, average 32 feet, rose about $1 in both States. 
The following advances occurred in western hemlock. sales 
in Washington: Flooring Nos. 1 and 2 over $1, finish Nos. 1 
and 2 nearly $4, dimension No. 1, common, $1.60, and ship- 
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Western lareh prices show the following advances 
Flooring A and B $1.25, finish A and B $v, 
drop siding A and B $1.50, common boards No. 2 over $2, 


lap Sl. i 
in Montana : 


id dimension No. 1, common, $4. In Idaho western white 
ae finish C select adyaneed $2 and finish D select declined 
Western yellow pine shop No. 1 6 1, rose 70 cents in 
California, $1.15 in Washington, but declined | 80. cents in 
Idaho, while common boards No, 2 rose $1 in California but 
declined in both Washington and Idaho. In California red- 
clears advanced slightly, sap clears declined $1.25, 


pine 
4 





wood sale 





while common boards No. 1 advanced $2 and common boards, 
No. 2, 7> cents. In Washington Sitka spruce shop No. 1 
advanced $1.80, finish No. 2 clear and better declined $1.: 








and jlooring No. 2 clear and better more than $3, but bev 
siding B advanced $2.50 and common boards advanced §2. 

The advance in yellow pine prices applied almost without 
exception to all grades in all producing States. Finish B 
and better, 6 inches and wider, shows the following advances : 
‘Arkansas, $1.43; Louisiana, $1.36 | Mississippi, $3.16: Ala- 
hbama, $1.10; Missouri, 50 cents ; Georgia, $1.80. Dimension 
No. 1, SISIE 2 inches by 8 inches, 16 feet, made advances 
ax follows; Texas, $2.62; Arkansas, $1.49; Louisiana, $3.17 ; 
Mississippi, $3.26; Alabama, $1. Mill-run values show the 
following advances: Texas, $1.42; Arkansas, $1.42; Louisi- 
ana, $1.80; Mississippi, 93 cents; Alabama, 88 cents; Mis- 
souri, $2.08; Florida, 63 cents, All grades of North Carolina 
pine quoted in this record advanced except dimension 2 inches 
hy S inches, 16 feet, which declined slightly in South Carolina 
and North Carolina, and box edge, 4/4, which advanced in 
North Carolina but made no change whatever in South Caro- 
lina. ‘Che advance on No. 1 edge 4/4 amounted to $1.38 in 
North Carolina, 
~ Hemlock prices were higher in the Lake States, but not 
venerally in the Eastern States. T'wo-inch piece stuff ad- 
vanced $1.08 in Wisconsin, but only 57 cents in Michigan. 
sourds No. 1 advanced $1.34 in Wisconsin and $1.42 in 
Michigan. In white pine sales prices obtained for the upper 
vpades were generally lower, while the lower grades sold at 
advanced prices. Selects C and better declined $2.80 in 
Minnesota and $4.45 in Wisconsin, while boards No. 4 
advanced $1.39 in Minnesota and $1.37 in Wisconsin, and 
fencing No. 2 rose $2.09 in Minnesota and slightly in Wiscon- 
sin. Prices of New England and West Virginia spruce were 
venerally lower, while Adirondack values were higher, except 
in the case of No. 1 and clear, which declined slightly. 

tusswood firsts and seconds advanced $2.20 in Tennessee, 
while in New York there was a fall of $1.50.  Unselected 
birch firsts and seconds advanced 65 cents in Michigan, $1.55 
in Wisconsin, and $1.20 in New York. Hard maple firsts and 
seconds advanced $2.25 in Ohio, $1.13 in Indiana, 83 ceats 
in Michigan, $1.82 in Wisconsin, 75 cents in New York, but 
declined $3.17 in Pennsylvania. Chestnut values were gen- 
erally higher throughout the chestnut-producing States. 
Virsts and seconds advanced slightly in North Carolina and 
West Virginia, } in Tennessee, $1 in Kentucky, $2.37 in 
Virginia, and $4.52 i The prices of plain oak were 
venerally higher except in North Carolina. The following 
advances are shown in firsts and seconds: Arkansas, $1.96; 
Mississippi, $3.08; Missouri, $3.60; Tennessee, $2.14; Ken 
tucky, $4.60; Virginia, $2; West Virginia, $2.41, and Ohio, 
$5.33. Yellow poplar values advanced in several States, but 
in Virginia and Tennessee all grades quoted declined. In 
other States the advances on firsts and seconds were as 
follows: North Carolina, nearly $38; Kentucky, $2.50; West 
Virginia, 89 cents; Indiana, nearly $4. Cypress firsts and 
seconds advanced $1.36 in Arkansas, held firm in Louisiana, 
and in Florida advanced $1.27. Red gum firsts and seconds 
declined 82 cents in Arkansas, $1.50 in Louisiana, but rose $2 
in Mississippi. No. 1 common in both sap and red declined 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, but not in Mississippi. Tupelo 
tirsts and seconds declined $2.46 and No, 1 common $1.45 in 
Louisiana, 































PAPER BIRCH AND ITS USES. 


The paper birch is a tree, the importance of which 
in the lumber and woodworking industries of the country, 
is not often fully appreciated. In comparison with 
such trees as the southern pines, Douglas fir, and other 
important conifers, or even with the principal hardwood 
lumbers, such as oak and ash, its total annual cut is 
very small indeed. Probably there are some people who 
do not realize that it is used at all except for fuel, birch 
bark canoes, baskets, and other similar useful and orna- 
mental articles. As a matter of fact, however, it is an 
exceedingly important wood in a number of woodwork- 
ing industries and there are certain articles for the 
manufacture of which no satisfactory substitute has been 
found. 

The most important of these minor industries which 
are dependent upon paper birch is the spool industry. 
Practically every spool used in this country is made from 
this species alone. In the neighborhood of 20,000,000 
feet board measure are cut every year for this purpose, 
and of this about 4,000,000 feet are shipped to England 
in the form of spool bars for use in that country. In- 
significant as a spool may seem, its manufacture is by 
no means an easy task. From the tiny spools holding 
only 200 yards of thread, to the large, three-piece ones 
holding 12,000 yards, there is an almost innumerable 
variety of shapes and sizes. Yet each of these types 
must have every single spool belonging to it precisely 
identical. In order that the thread may afterwards be 
wound upon the spools without difficulty, accuracy in 
manufacture is a prime requisite. This necessity has led 
to the invention of a number of very ingenious auto- 
matie machines which not only turn the spool with great 
accuracy but also with great speed, some of them at a 
rate of a spool a second. 


Seasoned Wood Necessary for Uniform Spools. 


in order that all of the spools of a particular type 
may be absolutely uniform, the wood must be thoroughly 
seasoned before it is used and it must also be of some 
species which holds its shape after it has once been 
sexsoned. Paper birch possesses this quality to a large 
degree and this is one thing which adapts it so well to 
spool manufacture. Another thing is the fact that it is 
lard enough not to be easily dented, while at the same 
tine it is not too hard to work easily. It is a wood 
jruticularly adapted to all sorts of lathe work and this 
is perhaps its most insportant qualification, since it turns 
readily and presents a clean, smooth surface. Various 
other woods have been tried as substitutes for it, as well 
as pulp and sawdust, consolidated by hydraulic pressure, 
but none of these have proved satisfactory. 

Another industry which uses nothing but paper 
birch is the manufacture of shoe pegs and shoe shanks. 
"hese are used quite largely in this country in making 
‘he cheaper grades of shoes. They are also exported to 
quite an extent to foreign countries, principally to Ger- 
tiny and Japan. This industry does not consume as 





much wood as the spool industry but it is nevertheless 
aun important one in the Northeast. 

The toothpick is still another article for which the 
paper birch is used almost exclusively. Perhaps it may 
seem to some that so small an article as the toothpick 
can not consume very much wood. In comparison with 
many other things this is relatively true of course; yet 
a single mill in Maine uses 2,000 cords of bireh every 
year for this purpose alone. Quite recently shipments 
of toothpicks to England, France, and Germany have 
been made and this is now an important part of the 
industry, 


Novelty Mills Use Paper Birch. 


The dowel and novelty mills also use paper birch very 
largely in their work although many of these use other 
hardwoods to a limited extent. The bobbin and shuttle 
manufacturers may be included in this same class. 

A very interesting peculiarity of these industries, 
particularly of the three first mentioned, is that 
they not only confine themselves to paper birch but 
are also limited almost entirely to a very small section 
of the country—Maine and eastern New Hampshire. A\- 
though paper birch is one of the few North American 
trees with a transcontinental range, being found from 
Newfoundland and Labrador on the East to Alaska on 
the West, it is found in the United States only along 
the northern border and is most abundant and most 
accessible in the extreme Northeast. Maine, in par- 
ticular, is the great paper birch State and here large 
tracts of it in almost pure stands are found. This is 
due to the fact that the birch readily takes possession 
ot land that has been burnt over, and the great Mira- 
michi fire in 1825 together with other similar fires of 
about that same perid gave it a chance to obtain quite 
a foothold there. 

Unfortunately the paper birch is a short-lived tree 
and becomes red-hearted quite early in life, so that 
many of these stands are now over-mature and ought to 
be cut at once. The red heart is inferior wood and ean 
not be used except for the cheapest grade of spools and 
novelties so that these old stands are constantly decreas- 
ing in value. The birch near the railroads also has 
been very largely cut out and the Jumbermen are having 
to go farther back to get the necessary supply. In the 
case of these species as well as practically all others in 
the country the decreasing supply is beginning to make 
itself felt and conservation in its use must be practiced 
it the woodworking industries now dependent upon it 
are to continue. 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE AS A PULP WOOD. 


Engelmann spruce is a comparatively small tree of 
rather slow growth found on the high slopes of the 
interior mountain system from British Columbia south 
ward to Arizona and New Mexico. Within this range it 
is used to some extent for lumber, mining timbers, ties 
and general construction, but it has not been considered 


a very valuable lumber tree and it is employed only . 


because of a lack of better material. No estimate of the 
total amount of standing timber is available but reports 
of stands show more than 1,500,000,000 board feet on 
four of the National Forests and this probably is only 
a small part of the actual quantity standing. Through- 
out its entire range there is much material in the form 
of dead and mature timber. 

The existence of such quantities of a wood of seem 
ingly little value has induced the Forest Service to 
undertake experiments to determine whether this wood 
can be used for making paper pulp. Samples have been 
received from the national forests of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and Utah. ‘These have been treated by the sulphite 
process and a pulp has been obtained which, unbleached, 
is in color nearly as good as pulp made from Eastern 
spruce under similar conditions, and in strength, cleanli- 
ness, and other qualities seems to be fully as good. The 
results of preliminary trials on seasoned wood show that 
it cooks without difficulty and gives a yield of fiber 
nearly equal in volume to that from its eastern relative. 
The amount of screenings is very small, being between 
2 and 3 per cent. Tests made on the fiber show that it 
bieaches quite easily, the amount of bleach varying with 
different cooks, but in general it may be said to require 
about the same quantities as fiber produced from Eastern 
spruce. 

A few cooks have been made on green wood within 
two months of the time the trees were cut and the indi- 
cations are that it will require a little higher temperature 
than the seasoned wood. The fiber produced from green 
wood, however, seems to be fully equal to that from 
seasoned wood and is superior to it in color. 

The fiber of Engelmann spruce seems to be slightly 
shorter than that from Eastern spruce but is of sufficient 
length to be used for the latter in nearly all of the 
manufactured products and there is apparently no reason 
why it should not be so used, provided the other condi- 
tions of manufacture and transportation are favorable. 





REFORESTING BY DIRECT SEEDING. 


The Forest Service has completed the reforesting by 
direct. seeding of 5,000 acres in the Pende d’Oreille Na- 
tional Forest near Cabinet. The work was in charge of 
Ranger G. M. Van Dyke, who took about a month to 
complete the task with a force of about 65 men. The 
seed was obtained from pine cones gathered in the 
Kaniksu and Pende d’Oreille Forests last winter and 
ordinary corn planters were used to plant the seeds. 
The cost of the seed averaged about $2.50 an aere and 
the cost of the planting from 90 to 95 cents an acre. 
The area that has been seeded was burned over several 
years ago, during which a band of fire fighters were 
cornered in a gulch and burned to death. 











Christmas 


Is only a few weeks away, and most 
of us are trying to think of suitable 
gifts for our friends. 


Here’s a suggestion: 


When making up your list of 
friends to be remembered, bear in mind 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is a most acceptable gift for anyone 
interested in the lumber, logging or tim- 
ber business. 


It would remind your friends of 
you 52 times during the year. 


What better gift for a lumberman 
than the 


American Dumberman ? 


It has solved the Christmas problem 
for many. 


We will mail the paper so the first 
issue is received the day before Christ- 
mas, and we will also write a personal 
letter advising the recipient that the 
subscription is a gift from you. 


Four dollars will not buy a better 
or more practical gift for a lumberman. 

If you think your friend may already 
be a subscriber, advise us his name and 
address and we will let you know by 
return mail whether or not he is. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Special Order Form. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Please find enclosed $4.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for: 


Nam 





Town State 





Send paper so first copy is received at Christmas time and 
a'so write a personal letter advising that subscription is a gift from 
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lp «FINANCIAL “@m| 


We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 











in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L.POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











imber Bond Issue 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 
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WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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¢: ort Dearborn National Beak | 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 


Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Ass’t Cashier Ass't Cashier 


Ass’t Cashier 
WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier, 


H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 


JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Boni Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets] 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 
Vice-Prest. 





















































MUSINGS OF AN OLD-TIME SALESMAN. 


iY. 

The closing of the calendar year is usually the time 
when most business concerns review their year’s work, 
balance their accounts and turn a new page to record the 
profits and the losses incident to another twelve months 
of labor in pursuit of a necessaty living, and the hope 
of being able to show some balance at the end of the next 
annual period over and above the absolute fixed expenses. 
These expenses and desires vary according to the mag- 
nitude of business and the efforts expended by the many 
participants. But after all what may be considered a 
sufficiency by one by another would be thought hardly 
worth regarding. The prize varies according to the 
desires and surroundings of the strugglers. Contentment 
is the one capital prize, and how few secure it! One 
day shortly after New Year’s I called upon a eustomer 
in a small village, and in course of conversation inquired 
it the year just closed had in a business way been satis- 
factory to him. He said it had, that he had sold two 
more cars of lumber than he had the previous season, 
and this last year he had sold eight carloads, or as cars 
averaged at that time, about 120,000 feet. This man 
owned his little home, had a cow and a pig and a few 
acres of land which yielded his living requirements. He 
was contented. What more could a Morgan, or a Rocke- 
feller, show? 

The experiences of the traveling salesman are unique 
and varied, but they will rarely or never approach the 
incident below related. If memory serves me it was in 
the autumn of ’79 that this was indelibly written in my 
recollections. During the period of reconstruction which 
followed the sanguinary family trouble between the 
North and South, our northern papers occasionally would 
print a report of a lynching as occurring in some obscure 
part of the South, the details of which were horrifying 
enough, but it was believed, the papers said, that such 
affairs could only happen in the more remote sections of 
the Southern States, and that lynching was not a national 
pastime, nor did it exist in the more staid and cooler- 
blooded North, where respect for law and the right of 
persons to a fair and impartial trial were more generally 
recognized. 

When I had read of such affairs my mind formed a 
picture of a crowd of brutes in human form as the par- 
ticipants. Yet such an idea was now quickly to be shat- 
tered, and I was to learn from personal observation how 
such affairs were ‘‘ pulled off,’’ or in this case, pulled 
up; this, too, almost within sight of the Goddess of 
Liberty statue that surmounts the dome of the capitol at 
Washington. I had spent the forenoon looking for busi- 
ness in Frederick Md., and took the train in the after- 
noon for Washington, where I was to work the next day. 
To reach Washington one had to change cars at Point of 
Rocks, and it was while waiting there that this event 
occurred: 

A white woman a day or two previously had been 
assaulted near Frederick by a ‘‘nigger,’’ and the as- 
sailant had been apprehended in Washington, and was 
to be brought to the jail at Frederick on a train arriving 
that particular afternoon. The train would take a side- 
track at Point of Rocks, and wait until a train on which 
[I was to go to Washington had passed. We had less 
than half an hour to wait and evidently some people had 
been tipped off that there was to be something doing, 
for when I went into the station waiting room I noticed 
30 or more men there; they were orderly and talked 
among themselves in a low tone, but they did not look 
like travelers. I was sitting on the seat built around 
the room, wondering what all the gathering meant, when 
a well-dressed man approached me and said, ‘‘ You are 
a stranger here, I reckon; step outside; I want to talk 
with you a minute.’’ I wondered what he could want 
of me, but I went out with him; then he told me the 
story, and that the train nearly due was bringing the 
prisoner to be lodged in the jail at Frederick, but that 
the crowd inside was going to take him and lynch him, 
and he said he told me so I might not get mixed up. We 
then went back into the room and I looked the crowd 
over carefully to see if I could discover a rope or other 
indication of what was to happen, but there was nothing 
in sight. Soon the train from Washington whistled and 
the crowd all hurried out; the train went on the side 
track above the station. As soon as it stopped some of 
the men jumped on, took the victim from the officer in 
charge, put a rope around his neck, dragged him from 
the car up a little bank to a convenient. tree, and in 
another minute or so he was hanging there. Just then 
the train for Washington came and I got aboard, and 
from the rear platform of the car saw, as we passed the 
crowd, that they had accomplished their errand. He 
probably got no more than he deserved, but it was an 
experience for me such as I do not hope to have repeated. 





THE FUNERAL BENEFIT FUND. 


Several of the traveling salesmen’s organizations, in 
fact most of them, now maintain a funeral benefit fund. 
There is a considerable divergence of method in the col- 
lection and distribution of this fund. It generally has 


been found advisable to make the fund purely voluntary, 
and one may be a member in good standing in many of 
the associations, so long as the ordinary association dues 
are paid, without being a participant in the funeral 
benefit, the one provision being that only the beneficiary 


of a participant in the funeral benefit fund shall receiys 
such a benefit in the advent of the death of a member, 

One of the simplest and most common methods of ere. 
ating the fund is to invite one dollar contributions from 
each of the members. Should the responses create 4 fund 
of less than $100 the entire amount is paid to the bene- 
ficiary on the death of the participant, and then a Lother 
one dollar contribution to the fund is invited from the 
members. If the returns from such a call exceed $100, 
it has been deemed advisable by some associations tg 
limit the payment to $100 and leave the balance in the 
fund so that when these balances aggregate $100 a eal] 
is obviated. 

The funeral benefit fund has been found of value to 
the association, providing a means of tangible benefit to 
the member and, thereby, serving to hold the association 
together. It certainly has been a benefit to the bene. 
ficiaries who have received the amount promptly in a time 
of need, while the expense to the individual member was 
infinitesimal compared with the benefit conferred. It 
has been the practice immediately upon confirmation of 
the death of a member by telegraph to telegraph the 
benefit to his beneficiary. It has been found that no 
matter how little or great the: means of a salesman they 
are seldom available immediately after his death, and at 
such a time the $100 or less that is paid is especially 
helpful. 

For the information of any association which may 
contemplate the establishment of such a fund the pro- 
visions of the constitutions of several associations are 
here given. The constitution of the Central Association 
of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen pro- 
vides: 

That the sum of $200 be paid immediately upon satis. 
factory proof of the death of a member of this organization 
in good standing to the beneficiary or legal representative 
of such member; such payment to be made by the secretar 
upon the written order of the president; and that eac 
member, upon notification of the death of a member, shall 
remit $2 to the secretary at once. 

If a member shall not pay the death benefit of $2 within 
50 days from the date of the notice from the secretary of 
the death of a member, his beneticiary shall not participate 
in the funeral fund. 


The Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen maintains a fund of this kind; the constitu- 
tion provides: 


All members shall have $1 credited to the general fund 
and $1 to the funeral fund, and these several amounts shall 
constitute a funeral benefit fund. 

Every member of this association who is in good standing 
by reason of his having paid all dues and assessments shall 
be a participant in the funeral fund. 

Immediately upon satisfactory proof of the death of a 
member of the organization, the president shall issue an 
order upon the treasurer for an amount equal to $1 a 
member in good standing at the time of said death, which 
amount shall immediately be paid to the wife or legal 
representative of the deceased member; provided that in no 
case shall the amount exceed $100. 

Immediately after the payment of a death claim the 
resident of the association shall order an assessment of 
1 a member to replenish the funeral fund. This assess- 
ment shall be due and payable immediately after the notice 
has been issued. Any member of the association failing to 
pay an assessment promptly shall forfeit all claims to 
benefits in this fund, and shall not again become a par- 
ticipant until he has placed himself in good standing, as 
already provided for. 

All sums in excess of $100 collected by reason of assess- 
ments shall remain in the treasury until such time as the 
several amounts shall equal a death benefit, when it shall 
be used in lieu of an assessment. Provided that the expenses 
—s and belonging thereto shall be paid out of this 
fund. 


The constitution of the Michigan Association of Trav- 
eling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen provides: 


For the purpose of creating a funeral benefit in_ the 
Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen it is ordered that all members of the association 
shall have $1 of their dues credited to the funeral fund 
and thereafter shall have $1 of their membership fee cred- 
ited to the funeral fund, and these several amounts shall 
constitute a funeral fund benefit. 

Every member of this association who is in good standing 
by reason of his having = all dues and assessments shall 
be a participant in the funeral fund. 

Immediately upon satisfactory proof of the death of 4 
member of the organization the president shall issue an 
order upon the treasurer for an amount equal to $1 per 
member in good standing at the time of said death, which 
amount shall immediately be paid to the wife or legal 
representative of the deceased member, provided that in no 
case shall the amount exceed $100. In the event of the 
death of more than one member at the same time, or of 
any emergency requiring more money than the funeral fund 
contains, the secretary shall have authority to borrow from 
the contingent fund enough money, if possible, to add to 
the funeral fund to pay each claim in full; but if. the 
moneys of both funds are not sufficient to pay each claim 
in full, then the secretary shall divide the same equally 
among the beneficiaries, and upon receipt of the special 
assessment he shall complete the payments, and also return 
to the contingent fund the amount borrowed from it. 

Immediately after the payment of a death claim the 
resident of this association shall order an assessment 0 
$1 per member to replenish the funeral fund and notice 
of same be sent to each member by the secretary within 
five days. This assessment shall be due and must be pai 
within 15 days after notice has been issued. Any member 
of the association pw J to pay an assessment within this 
time shall forfeit all claim to benefit in this fund, and shall 
not again become a participant until he has placed himself 
in good standing as already provided for. 

All sums in excess of $100 collected by reason of assess 
ment shall remain in the treasury until such time as the 
several amounts shall equal a death benefit, when it shall 
be used in lieu of an assessment, provided that the expenses 
accruing and belonging thereto shall be paid out of this 
fund. 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 





THE WOODS SUPERINTENDENT. 


[here is no position in a modern lumber manufactur- 
ing enterprise of greater importance than that of the 
woods superintendent. No one on the job has such 
diversified problems to harmonize and bring into an 
exact balanee which will utilize all the time of the 
employees comprising the divisions of the working 
orce. From the laying of the steel on the logging 
spurs to the delivery of the logs at the mill his plan- 
ning controls the sawyers, the skidding or hauling of 
the logs to the railroad, the loading on the ears, the 
makeup of the trains and probably he will have super- 
vision of the railroad as well. The management of the 
camps, the barns and stock, the maintenance of the 
skidders, log loaders, wagons, carts, bummers or other 
implements are within his jurisdiction, so that he must 





FELLING A PINE TREE IN A SOUTHERN LOWLAND. 


be more or less of a mechanic, veterinarian, stockman, 
railroad man, a judge of timber and at the same time 
have the happy faculty of managing men. And all this 
with probably the least intelligent class of labor on 
the job, for the woods work demands brawn and muscle 
and it is not always accompanied by the proper propor- 
tion of brains. He does not have the advantage of 
constant communication with the manager, even if the 
telephone is available, and it is an impossibility for 
him to keep in close touch with the various portions of 
the work. A few minutes each day at each place is 
the best he can do. He ean not hold his petty foremen 
to a close account for the conduct of their depart- 
ments; and still he is held accountable for the average 
logging cost. His days are filied with travail and his 
evenings at camp with the planning of the following 
day’s work or the settlement of petty disputes between 
the gangs of workmen. He takes his vacation in enter- 
taining the few visitors at 
the camp, or occasionally 
when he has to go out to 
buy stock. 

It is a wonder that the 
woods superintendents as a 
class are such good fellows, 
but it may be assumed that 
if they were not of well bal- 
inced temperaments, broad 
minded, intelligent and de- 
void of nerves they would 
not hold their positions. 
\iost of them have had a 
varied experience in other 
‘ines connected with lum- 
bering and find the call of 
he woods and the life near 
‘o nature the best suited to 
their dispositions, They pre- 
ter the hardships of life in 
the forests to the restrain- 
ing refinements of near- 
civilization in the mill 
towns. 





It seems anomalous thatthey should take such a 
prominent part in the destruction of the forests which 
have such a fascination for them, but it is a necessary 
part of their struggle for existence, and moving with 
the progress of the work they are constantly in touch 
with the beloved trees, meandering streams and chang- 
ing landscape. And the conversion of the products of 
nature into the basic form of an article useful to man 
becomes second nature to them, while the problems 
constantly arising in the work challenge their aggres- 
Sive ingenuity. 

Whether it be a giant hardwood on a mountain slope 
or the pine of the southern lowlands, the cypress of 
the swamps or the great timber of the far West, there 
are always men whose lives have been spent near the 
forests who are familiar with the best methods of fell- 
ing the trees and getting the logs to where they can 
be transported to a sawmill, but they need intelligent 
direction and supervision and it may be said that the 
efficient woods superintendent must be both born and 
made. ‘Training is essential, but the natural adapta- 
bility is an inherent part of the individual as truly as 
in any other line of business, 





APPLICATION OF AIR ON LOGGING TRUCKS. 
[By H. L. Turney, Portland, Ore. | 


Owing to conditions common to Coast logging oper- 
ations, and principally because of the varying lengths 
of the logs to be handled, the detached truck has come 
into almost universal use. Aside from the one drawback 
impossibility of air control, the detached truck is un- 
doubtedly better adapted to general conditions than any 
other type of equipment, since logs of all lengths can 
be more conveniently and economically handled. 

The one objection to the truck type has been that no 
practical way has heretofore been known of inter- 
connecting the air brakes of each pair of trucks auto- 
matically, to accommodate any length of logs that might 
be loaded. 

The disadvantages to flat cars used on long runs are 
very well known to the logger, though it might be well 
for the writer to mention a few facts in regard to their 
use for logging: 

First, the fixed length you are required to load. Sec- 
ond, the expensive up-keep. Third, not as durable as 
the truck. Fourth, bulky to handle in comparison with 
trucks. Fifth, excessive weight to be returned to the 
woods by the engine. 

It is a well established fact that the detached truck is 
superior to the other types mentioned because of the 
light weight per pair, in proportion to carrying capacity. 

Ability to use air on trucks will permit the hauling 
of larger loads and longer trains at higher speed with 
greater safety, the entire train being controlled by the 
engineer, instead of several brakemen—the direct cause 
of so many disastrous wrecks on logging roads. 

In many cases, with the hand brake in common use, 
where up-and-down grades are encountered it is neces- 
sary to stop and set or release brakes a number of 
times duri.g the haul, which wastes much valuable time 

There is, too, danger to the men who ride the trucks 
in order to set the brakes, who have little chance of 
escape from death or permanent injury should the trucks 
leave the track. 


Manipulating the Air Brake. 


The air brake equipment evolved consists of a maga- 
zine mounted on the truck and containing a spring-held 
air hose, so arranged as to adjust itself automatically 
to any distance the trucks may be spread for the accom- 
modation of any length of logs, and maintain full air 
pressure at all times. The magazines carry sufficient 
hose to enable the trucks to be spaced far enough apart 
to accommodate logs 100 feet in length. When logs of 
extra length are to be carried a small hook and chain 
is provided to hold up hose and prevent the center from 
dragging, but tor logs up to 40 feet the spring is of 
sufficient strength to keep the hose drawn tight. 

After unloading at landing the trucks may be coupled 
together, the hose being wound automatically into the 
magazine as the trucks come together and requiring no 
further attention. 

The magazine is so designed that it can be placed on 
the top of almost any truck frame and not interfere, as 
it is designed very shallow and leaves plenty of clear- 
ance between the hose magazine and the logs and also 
acts as a deck to the truck. 

The casing is constructed of cast steel of sufficient 
weight to avoid the possibility of its being crushed by 
the accidental dropping of a log upon it. 

The hose reel and spring are well protected, so that 
nothing in the shape of dirt or bark can interfere with 
the working of spring or reel. 

One of the most important features of having air 
equipment on trucks is in case the train should break 
in two on a steep grade. The parting of the air hose 
coupling would set the brakes automatically and stop 
the runaway trucks instantly. 








BIG “YELLOW PINERS” THAT ADD TO THE LOGGERS’ DIFFICULTIES. 
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: Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 


¢ 
3 
j in amounts of $200,000 and 
4 








upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


: Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
3 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 








if ive Speciattyot 
This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


oanstoLumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 

Companies desiring financial assistance, will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. | 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
| Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., CHICAGO "4 | 
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We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


situs $3,000,000 


The First National Bank 


of Detroit, Michigan. 





Bond Department, Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 

















MUTUAL INSURANCE 


BY THE LUMBER TRADE, IS EVI- 
| DENCE OF POPULAR FAVOR. 
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LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

of Boston, Mass. 
PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

of Mansfield, Ohio. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


_of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants cf lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Y our W orking Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


; ( Established 1865 ) 


‘ie 05 S. La Salle St. 











Chicago, III. a 








Cook-Alexander Land Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 





Colonizers and Developers of 


CUT OVER PINE LANDS 
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TIMBER 
NVESTMENTS 4 


alifornia, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 


| W.P. Ketcham , 


i 1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


FREE SHIP PROVISION. 

WaASHINGtON, D. C., Nov. 25.—In the decision of the 
Treasury Department on the free ship provision of the 
Panama Canal Act, ‘‘free materials’’ are defined as 
including any imported merchandise suitable for use in 
the construction or repair of a vessel or its machinery, 
to be incorporated therein after having undergone the 
process of manufacture subsequent to importation or in 
its condition as imported, provided it has been purchased 
in the open market and was not contracted or fabricated 
upon a special order or for a special design. This will 
include, according to the decision, raw materials, such as 
pig iron and lumber, to be worked up into the finished 
state in which they will enter the hull, or machinery and 
flooring, ete. The outfit and equipment to enter free 
will include furniture and other articles in the equipment 
of a ship and also articles to be used in the renewal or 
replacement of articles of original outfit and equipment. 


BIGGEST GOVERNMENT TIMBER CONTRACT. 

rhrough the Forest Service the Government has let the 
contract in history for eutting timber on the 
public domain, The contract is for 800,000,000 feet of 
timber on the Sierra National Forest in California, and 
will run for 22 The prices range 


biggest 


2 years from this date. 
fron $5 a thousand feet for sugar pine, $2.50 for western 
yellow pine, down to $1 for other species. The Sierra Sugar 
Pine Co., of San Francisco, has been given the contract. 
It has until January, 1915, to construct its mill and a 
railroad to the forest. Seventy miles of railroad will 
have to be built before operation begins. This is an 
unusual contract because previous timber purchase con- 
tracts have only run for five years. This long-time con- 
tract was let with a proviso for a stumpage readjustment 
at any time, according to the market value. 

Negotiations for the sale of this vast tract of timber 
have been under way for six months, and Chiet Forester 
Graves went to California to make arrangements for the 
The company will not be allowed to cut clean. As 
a rule the Forest Service reserves about one-third of the 
forest stand in applying forestry on Government hold- 
ings. 

As to the possibility of the Government's opening the 
way to a monopolistic control of local lumber markets 
by selling so much timber to a single purchaser, and that 


sale. 


timber can be put on the market only if sale contracts ive 
let on terms which will justify a heavy investment in trans 
portation facilities. In entering into such contracts special 
safeguards to protect the public against monopoly and an 
undue speculative profit to the purchaser are employed. ‘Che 
forests contain in all nearly 600,000,000,000 feet of timber 
of merchantable size, besides young growth, Because of its 
remoteness from market and the wild, mountainous country, 


without transportation facilities, in which most of it lies, 
only a small percentage can be sold on any terms. Most of 


it would cost more to get it out 
sale of less than a fifth of 1 
to one company leaves 
other companies. 

The timber just sold is in the Sierra Nevada Moun 
tains. The railroad to be constructed in the region w|| 
also open up other national forest timber. 


than it would bring. The 
per cent of the total supply 
plenty of room for competition |), 





ARTIFICIAL EBONY FROM OAK WOOD. 

Consul William H. Hunt, of St. Etienne, France, sends 
the following as the formula for giving oak the appei 
ance of ebony, as reported in the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports for November 23, 1912: 

The blocks of wood are immersed for 48 hours in a warm 
saturated solution of alum and sprinkled several times with 
au decoction of logwood; smaller pieces may also be steeped 
for a certain length of time in the decoction, which is pre 
pared in the following manner: One part of logwood «| 
best quality is boiled with 10 parts of water; it is then 
filtered through linen and the liquid evaporated at low tem 
perature until its volume is reduced by one-half, and tu 
every quart of this bath are added 10 to 15 drops of a satu: 
ated solution of soluble indigo entirely neutral in reaction 
After having watered the blocks several times with this solu 
tion, the wood is rubbed with a saturated and filtered solu 
tion of verdigris in warm concentrated acetic acid, and this 
operation repeated until a black color of the desired intensity 
is obtained. The oak wood dyed after this fashion presents 
un aspect similar to that of real ebony. 

This formula is very similar to one which has long 
heen used in treating tables of pine or other soft wood 
in order to prepare them for use as laboratory tables 
A similar formula may be found in a standard book on 
‘*The Mieroseope,’’ by Prof. S. H. Gage, of Cornel! 
University. 





LUMBER BIDS FOR THE NAVY. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department will open bids at Washington, D. C., on 
December 235 for the following requisitions of lumber: 
Quantity, Delivery at 

Feet v 





> sale ght prove a bad bargain for the Government Article. Navy Yard. Schedule. 
the sale might prove Gein cee : ; A@h, WHIEE «<< 050% 17,500 Mare Island, Cal. Sons 
through the rise in value of timber in the contract time, Cedar, Port Orford...,.. 10,000 Mare Island, Cal 01 
Forester Graves said: Fir, decking rough....... 20,000 Puget Sound, Wash. S018 
; ss = Pine, Ore., merchantable. 85,000 Mare Island, Cal SOL 

Such large and long-time sales of forest timber as that OGWUOE «a cceseccsss . 100,000 Mare Island, Cal. Ore 
to the California company are a new development m the Spars, Puget Sound pine.6 (spars) Mare Island, Cal MOT 
Forest Service Great bodies of mature but) inaccessible Spruce, seasoned. ...... 15,000 Mare Island, Cal nO1s 
was withdrawn and the $1-cent rate based on the lowest 


MISCELLANEOUS INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
NEWS. 

WASHINGTON, D. €., Nov. 26.—The following com 
plaints have been made to the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission: 

Alabama & Vicksburg and a 
astern Wheel and Spoke 
eastern association is 


Against freight rates of the 
number of other railroads, by the 
Manufacturers’ Associations. The 





located at York. Pa., and comprises manufacturers of vehicle 
wheels. and the spoke association has offices at Poplar 
Bluff. Mo.. and its members manufacture oak and hickory 
spokes. The complainants made shipments of club-turned 


spokes between various points in the country on which the 
railroads shipments originating at production 
points in territory south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers 
and in the Southwest delivered at points of consumption in 
trunk-line territory, charges higher than those assessed on 
oak and hickory lumber and other forest products that are 
classed with lumber and take the same rates. 

In some cases the spokes were charged a differential over 
the lumber commodity rate and in other instances the 
charges were based on fifth-class rating. On shipments of 
spokes moving from and to points south of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers or in the Southwest it is the practice of 
the railroads to make charges higher than those on oak and 
hickory lumber. With few exceptions, the complaint adds. 
the railroads transport spokes from points in the South to 
points in Central Freight Association, [linois-Wisconsin 
and Western Trunk-Line territories at the same rates that 
apply upon lumber and other forest products. whereas on 
spokes from the South to points in the Trunk-Line territory 


assessed on 


they assess higher rates than those applicable on oak and 
hickory lumber and other forest products, thus making the 
rates on spokes to Trunk-Line territory actually and rela- 
tively higher than the rates to points in Central Freight 
Association, Illinois-Wisconsin and Western Trunk-Line 
territories, which places the wheel manufacturers of the 


East at a serious disadvantage in competition with the 


wheel manufacturers of the Central West, according to the 
petition. 
It is said that club-turned spokes are entitled to the 


same rates as oak and hickory lumber and forest products 


which take the lumber rates. The principal forests of oak 
and hickory are in the South, while a great majority of 


manufacturers of wheels are situated in the East and Cen- 
tral West, and the rates on spokes from and to the sections 
indicated must be fair and reasonable if the industry is not 
to be greatly and unduly burdened. The charges on spokes. 
which are higher than on oak and hickory lumber, are de 
clared by the complainants to be unjust and unreasonable. 
The complaint asks the commission to prevent the roads 
from collecting rates on club turned spokes in excess of 
rates on onk and hickory lumber and to establish and main- 


tain for two years from and to all points in the tariffs of 
the railroads fair rates not to exceed rates on oak and 
hickory lumber. 


Against the Gulf, Colorado, Santa Fe and other roads, by 
the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., attacking the rate 
of 30 cents per 100 pounds on lumber from points in Texas 
to Sioux City, Iowa. A rate of 28 cents is asked. Repara- 
tion in the sum of $19.48 is also asked. 





Against the Louisville & Nashville, Baltimore & Ohio and 
saltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroads, by the Ramsey 
Wheeler Co., of Bainbridge, Ga. This complaint says the 
roads charged 31 6-10 cents per 100 pounds on dressed 
yellow pine lumber from Pace Junction, Fla., to Piedmont. 
W. Va. The Louisville & Nashville admitted that 28 cents> 
had been the rate but that through a misunderstanding it 


combination. It was willing to reestablish the 2S-cent rat: 
provided it could get the concurrence of northern and east 
ern connections. The complainant says the 31-cent rate is 
unjust and unreasonable, and points out that shipments 
from Pace Junction to Baltimore are and were handled on 
the 28-cent rate and that shipments to Baltimore are hauled 
through Piedmont. 


Hearings. 

The commission has granted a hearing on the matter 
ot advances in rates on furniture in carloads from Bur 
lington, lowa, Port Washington, Wis., and other points, 
to St. Paul, Minn., and other points, which will be held 
in the United States court rooms in Minneapolis, Minn., 
December 20 and 21. 

A hearing on the advances in rates on lumber in car 
loads from producing points in Tennessee, Mississippi 
and other States to destinations north of the Ohio River 
and to Canadian points will be held at the Hotel Jeffer 
son, St. Louis, Mo., December 16 and 17. 





DISPUTES BETWEEN SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—At a meeting of State 
railroad commissioners in the Interstate Commeree Com 
mission room Mr. Sturgis, of the American Association 
of Railway Accounting Officers, suggested that the rail 
road commissioners in cases of dispute between shipper 
and carrier bring the two together and try to smooth out 
the matter. ‘‘When Commissioner Meyer was a membet 
of the Wisconsin commission,’’ the speaker said, ‘‘he got 
the claim men and the lumbermen of Wisconsin together 
and they came in with blood in their eyes, but they all 
went away with a much better understanding.’ 

Discussing classification, Commissioner MeKnight of 
Kansas, said: 

We had a classification question arise where the railroad 
in hauling sawn ties applied on them the hewn tie classifies 
tion, That made the rate on ties about twice what it 
would be if they were considered as lumber. A man shipped 


some ties on the Cotton Belt. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission decided that that particular shipment, being 
of a certain kind of lumber, must take the lumber rate, The 
railroad then refunds on that particular shipment. Soon 


after, that man ships another car of sawn ties and that 
case is pending before the commission. Only $6 is involved 
‘The question is, ‘Must we always come back with eacli 
individual case or does it stick, once the decision is made’ 

Commissioner Clements said the commission had many 
of these crosstie cases where it had ruled that the cross 
tie rate ought not to be higher than the lumber rate ou 
the same kind of wood, and that is accepted as a settled 
ruling of the commission unless it be some extreme case 
where the circumstances might be peculiar. The com 
mission had received complaints and made orders against 
the same roads over and over for the simple reason it 
could not make an order that would be lawful on the ea 
rier except on notice and full hearing. 

Mr. MeKnight asked if in case the sum involved wis 
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no more than $6 it would have to come up for another 
jeaving. Mr, Clements said there is no way in which the 
-ouimission ¢an make an order to compel a railroad to 
pay reparation exe ept on notice and hearing. 

‘That puts us in a very bad situation,’’ said Mr. 
\ic Knight. 

\fy. Clements said it had been hoped by the commis- 
sion that the roads would so arrange their tariffs as to 
avoid such cases, but some of them have not done it. 

\iv. MeKnight continued to discuss the matter, but the 

esident ruled that the discussion was not pertinent to 
the question before the convention and it ended. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN TAKE ACTION. 
|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 


sy. Louts, Mo., Nov. 27.—At a special meeting of the 
Ss} Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange Tuesday, November 
6. held to discuss what action the exchange would take 

regard to proposed increase in railroad rates on hard- 

vod lumber front Arkansas and Louisiana to this city 
and other Mississippi River points, it was decided to take 
the matter before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at a hearing to be held here December 9, and place before 
the commission any grievance the exchange might have. 





SEEK TO PREVENT ADVANCE IN RATES. 

\leEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 25.—A number of members of 
the hardwood lumber trade will go to St. Louis Deecem 
her 16 to give testimony against the advance in rates 
from this territory to Canadian points. This advance 
was announced Septemmber 25 and is to go into effect 
sume time next month if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not prohibit it. Efforts were made by the 
hardwood men here to have this hearing in Memphis but 
without success, and it will be necessary to appear before 
the commission at that point. The Lumbermen’s Traffic 
Bureau is compiling necessary data and will be warmly 


supported by the individuals and firms engaged in the 
hardwood lumber business here and elsewhere in the 
territory affected. The advance, which amounts to about 
4 cents a hundred pounds, was announced by the Illinois 
Central, the Frisco, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis and the Louisville & Nashville roads. 

The case of the Anderson-Tully Co., involving the ques 
tion of the issuance of through bills of lading on export 
shipments over the lines west of the Mississippi River, 
has been postponed until December 21. This was to have 
been held in Memphis by Chairman Prouty, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on December 16, but the 
date was changed on account of the hearing in St. Louis 
on that date. 





~— 


LATE MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 
[|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Noy. 27.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended from November 29 to 
May 29 a number of tariffs on lumber from points in 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, ‘Ten 
nessee and Oklahoma to Omaha and South Omaha, Nebr., 
and Council Bluffs and Des Moines, Lowa. 

The commission has also suspended until 
proposed advances in rate for hardwood lumber from 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to various 
Mississippi River crossings. The advance is 2 cents per 
100 pounds and in some cases amounts to as much as 
31 to 415 cents. 

The commission has granted the fourth section applica- 
tion of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Kansas City 
Southern and Missouri Pacific Railways to establish the 
following rates in cents per 100 pounds on lumber from 
points of origin in F. A. Leland’s tariff 914, in connee- 
tion with the Chicago, peg ye & Quincy: 

To Plainview, Nebr., 27.35, 29.35, 31.35, 33.35 and 34.3: 
cents for each of the ‘ classes. To O'Neill, 


Mareh 31 


Ne “ky 
29.9, 31.9, 33.9, 35.9 and 36.9 for each of the five classes. 





RAILROAD NEWS. 


KENTUCKY TRAFFIC NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 27.—Louisville Jumbermen have 
been asked to join with Memphis hardwood interests and 
others in opposing the advance of 1 cent a hundred on 
lumber shipped from the South, and a greater advance 
on cottonwood and gum, which is to be brought up to 
the common lumber rate, instead of enjoying a differen 
tial of from 1 to 4 cents as heretofore. It is likely that 
the Louisville interests will decide to cooperate in fight 
ing the advance, as many local concerns have mills in 
the territory which will be affected. 

Hines & Norman, attorneys for Louisville hardwood 
concerns Which have been before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the last two years with reference to 
rates on lumber into and out of Louisville, have filed an 
amended petition in the matter of bridge tolls here. It 
is claimed that the bridge toll appears in the rate to 
Louisville on both inbound and outbound shipments; in 
other words, that the rate to Louisville from the South 
is the same as that to cities on the north bank of the 
river, but an additional cent is added to the rate on out- 
hound lumber shipments to take in the bridge toll. If 
this can be shown to be the case it is likely that the 
luterstate Commerce Commission will take steps to give 
the local shippers relief. 





EXTENSIVE INTERURBAN LINES PROPOSED. 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 25.—The section around La- 
fayette is promised an interurban railway line, accord- 
ing to reports from there that the charter of the 
Louisiana Traction & Power Co., capitalized at $250, 
00, has been filed there. It is proposed to build trac- 
tion lines from Lafayette to the Sabine River, Morgan 
City, Alexandria and Abbeville. The officers of the 
company are: J. A, Landry, president; S. T. Woodring, 
yeneral manager for the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., first ee president; T. J. Bird, second vice presi- 
dent; D. J. Landry, of the Lake Charles Railway, Light 
& Water Works Co., treasurer; P. O. Moss, secretary. 


i. KE. Shackford, for many years division superinten 
dent of the Southern Pacifie Railway, Lynn H. Dinkins, 
president of the Interstate Bank & Trust Co., of New 


Orleans, and Frank Roberts, president of the Caleasieu 
Trust & Savings Bank, are the directors of the com 
pany. It is also planned to build to Lake Charles, 
through Rayne, Crowley, Jennings and Welch, also 
‘o Washington via Cameron, Sunset and Opelousas 
and to New Iberia. 


EVANSVILLE SHIPPERS WANT REFUND. 


IVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 28.—The Evansville Manu 
lacturers’ Association at a meeting here a few nights 
ago took cognizance of the efforts being made by mill- 
ng interests and lumbermen in this city to recover 
from the Louisville & Nashville Railroad a big sum 
vf money alleged to be due because of overcharges. The 
claim for a refund arises over the custom of reducing 
the rate charged for hauling logs into the city when 
ihe same carrier is afterward given the identical ma 
‘erial for a second haul in the ‘shape of sawed stuiff. 








OREGON TRAFFIC NOTES. 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Nov. 25.—Reports from South Bend, 
Wash., received here last week are to the effect that 
South Bend and Raymond on the harbor will have con 
neetion within the next 18 months over the Pacific «& 
Nastern Railroad with some transcontinental line other 
than the Northern Pacific. Information bearing on the 
subject is credited to R. H, Burnside, secretary of the 


Pacific & Eastern road, with headquarters at South Bend, 
but Mr. Burnside has so far refused to reveal the iden- 
tity of the line hinted at. It is, however, believed to 
he either the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound or the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 

The Pacific & Eastern is now built from Raymoni 
nine miles up Mill Creek through a splendid belt of 
timber and with very low grades. The route will 
continue up this creek and then through a low pass and 
down Elk Creek to a point near Doty, on the Northern 
Pacific. Thence it can take a straight course north to 
Indenpendence to connect with the Milwaukee. Three 
miles more of track will connect it with the Oregon 
Washington Railroad & Navigation track at Portola. 

The Pacific & Eastern road was started in 1907 osten 
road by the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Siler Mill Co. and the Columbia Box & Lumber Co. It 
took out «a common carrier charter, however, and has 
been constructed with the view of eventually making it 
a regular railroad, as it is now suggested it will be very 
soon. 


sibly as a logging 





CENTRAL SOUTH PROMOTION PLANS. 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Nov. 26.—A good deal of railway 
promotion talk is being heard again throughout this ter 
ritory. Picayune, Miss., reports that surveyors employed 
by the Edward Hines Lumber Co. have been in that 
vicinity surveying a line for a tramroad fronr a_ point 
on the New Orleans & Northeastern to a large timber 
tract owned by the company about 15 miles east of 
Picayune. Capt. W. H. Hardy, president of the projected 
new line from Gulfport to a connection with the New 
Orleans Great Northern and Baton Rouge, Hammond & 
Eastern at Covington, was in Covington last week seek- 
ing to arrange for a depot site. The proposed Missis- 
sippi Northwestern Railroad, promoted by W. B. Seaver, 
recently has been negotiating with the citizens of Biloxi, 
Miss., relative to building into that port and establishing 
extensive terminals there. This line also contemplites 
an entry into Pascagoula, Miss. 

~ 


URGE INCREASE IN DEMURRAGE CHARGES. 
Torento, ONt., Nov. 25.—The leading railroads are 
urging a considerable increase in demurrage charges. on 
the ground that a serious shortage of cars exists and is 
likely to be still more acutely felt during the winter. 
The Grand Trunk, Canadian Northern and Michigan 
Central lines have applied to the Canadian Board of 
Railway Commissioners for permission to charge ship 
pers or consignees who retain cars beyond the free time 
allowed by present rules, from December 1 next to April 
1, 1913, $2 a car for the first 24 hours, #5 a car for the 
second and $4 a car for the third and every subsequent 
day after the free time of 48 hours. The present de 
murrage charge is #1 a car a day. The Canadian Manu 
facturers’ Association has received notice that a hearing 
of the case will be held November 27. The manutac- 
turers regard the proposal as unfair, alleging that much 
of the delay complained of is due to the railroads them 
selves and is caused by shortage of locomotives and in 
adequate terminal facilities in the larger centers. 
PAPAPALYS MO 





The mill which D. O. Anderson is erecting at Marion, 
S. C., will be equipped with a 9-foot band saw and an 
8-foot horizontal band resaw supplied by the Filer & 
Stowell Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. This well-known con 
cern has supplied also for the Anderson sawmill 5 
26 by 48-inch rolling-mill type Cerliss engine and for 
the planing mill a 24 by 48-inch Corliss engine of the 
same type, 
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634 Billion Ft. of Lumber 


is the estimated amount of standing 
timber in the Southern States. Two 
hundred and nine billion feet of this 
amount being hardwoods. 

Mere than half the total of all lum- 
ber produced in the country each year 
is cut from Southern Forests. 


There are many fine timber proposi- 


tions now available in both large and 
small tracts in the Territory of 


The Southern Railway 


Mobile & Ohio Railroad or Georgia So. & Florida Ry. 


If you wish lists of such properties 
we will be pleased to supply you. Write 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agent, 


Southern Railway, Room 1366, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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r you wish to become financially inter- 

ested in a large lumber manufacturing 
corporation, thereby securing stockholders 
special purchasing advantages and increased 
prefits, for full information, address 


D. B. LESTER & CO. 


McCormick Building, 


\ CHICAGO J 


- => 
CHOICE TRACTS 


British Columbia Timber 


, We own and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

@, This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 


























Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 
Corn Exchange Building 
= 


CHICAGO 
zy 
e & . 
‘California Timber Lands, 
FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 
707-8 Fife Bldg, 




















San Francisco, Cal. 














Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 74. 
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LARGE SAWS FOR CANADIAN MILL. 

The Stoltz Manufacturing Co., which is erecting a 
modern shingle mill at Ruskin, B. C., will use for the 
cutting up of its shingle bolts the two large cireular 
Saws that are shown in the accompanying illustration. 
These saws, which are 84 inches in diameter, were 


made by the Simonds Manufacturing Co., of Fitchburg, 
known throughout the lumber manufacturing 


Mass., well 





BIG CIRCULARS FOR THE PACIFIC NOR TIWEST MADE 
MASS 


TURING CO., FITCHBURG, 
ndustry as a manufacturer of 
| Advertisement. ] 


saws, files and knives. 





RECENT ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS, 

The numerous installations that 
time to time indicate that the lumber industry in its 
various looks with inereasing favor upon 
electricity as a power for operating lumber manutfac- 
turing machinery. A recent example of an installation 
of this kind is that of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., of Tacoma, Wash., which is equipping its mills 
for electric drive. This company is installing 29 motors 
from 3 to 100 horsepower, together with a transformer. 
Box manufacturers and planing mill concerns are 
adopting this form of very extensively. The 
Merchant Box & Cooperage Co., at Gloucester, Mass., 
just now is arranging to equip its factory with electric 
drive. The first step in this arrangement is the in 
stalling of the 150-kw. generator in 
together with three 
board. 


are reported from 


branches 


pow er 


the powerhouse, 
o-kw. transformers and a _ switch- 
When completed the electrical equipment through 
out the factory buildings will include 31 motors rang 
ing from 115 horsepower to 35 horsepower. 

As a part ot its plan for operating with electrical 
power the Goodman Lumber Co., of Goodman, Wis., is 
installing a 100-k.w. alternating current generator and 
switchboard. 











As a further step in equipping its plant for electri 
eal operation the E. IX. Wood Lumber Co., of Los 
Angeles, Cal., is installing a 35 k. w. Curtis turbo 
generator, together with a 200 horsepower direct cur- 
rent motor, 2 horsepower motor and a switchboard. 


All of tke electrical equipment used in the fore 
going installations was supplied by the General E 


tric Co., of Schenectady, N. Y.—[ Advertisement. | 
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NEW MATCHER RESAW. 
\ combined matcher and horizontal band resaw, mran 
ufactured by the J. A. Fay & of Cineinnat!, 
Ohio, is a natural development demanded for the eco- 
nomical manufacture of lumber. The resaw is built on 
the end of the successful 3-matcher of this concern so 
that bevel siding, ceiling, shiplap, etc., may be matched 
double thick and then resawed without further handling. 
sv he old method this class of work was put 
the miateher at 75 feet a minute, then trucked 
resaw and put through at 
a similar rate, requiring the 
services of two feeders and 
two off-bearers. The new 
method permits the 
elass of work to be done at 
a rate of 200 feet a minute 
with one feeder and one off 
bearer. The resaw is en 
tirely below the line of the 
matcher, eliminating dange1 
ous overhead rigging en 
tirely and making it very 
easy to change blades or 
take off blade when matcher 
only is used, giving easy ac- 
cessibility to the entire 
mechanism. a 
Compared to the old g 
method, this new mateher 
resaw will reduce manufac 
turing cost to an almost un 
believable figure. The in 
stallation can be used as a 
single unit or the matcher 
may be used without the re- 4 . 
saw. This improved piece 


Egan Co., 





Salmie 





HORIZONTAL RESAW 


of machinery is now in use in many lumber territories, 
but millmen who do not already possess it may obtain 
further details by writing the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., 
320-340 West Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.—[Adver- 
tisement. ] 





SAFEGUARDING ELECTRIC POWER SERVICE. 
To prevent the shutdown of electric power houses 
and the consequent incon 
venience and delay con- 
nected therewith, the Gen 
eral Eleetrie Co., of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., is supplying 
a locking device that effect 
ually prevents the blade of 
a disconnecting switch from 
opening except under diree- 
tion ot the operator. The 
company states that 
have been known where the 
blade, when not protected 
by this device, has been 
thrown open or partly open 
by magnetic repulsion and 
destroyed when a short ¢ir 
cuit has occurred on the line. 
This not only eaused the 
loss of the switch but threw 
the line out of commission 
until a new switch could 
be installed unless there 
were duplieate circuits. The 
locking device is a unit in 
itself and can be applied to 
BY SIMONDS MANUFAC. ®2y GE. type L, Form G-6 
switch merely by clamping 
it to a support placed be 
block and the insulator cap.—T[Adver- 


cases 


tween the clip 
tisement. 





SAW GUIDE SENT ON APPROVAL. 


The saw guide shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which has been put on the market by the J. H. Miner Saw 
Manufacturing Co., of Lumberton, Miss., is said to 
possess many advantages that should make a_ strong 
appeal to the lumber manufacturer; among these advan- 


en OEY DPS 





MINER SAW GU'DE MADE BY THE J. H. MINER SAW 
ae LUMBERTON, MISS 


tages are its rapidity, its simplicity and its low eost. 
The lubrication of the saw by this machine is secured 
in substantially the same manner as the lubrication of an 
engine, cup grease being forced against the saw. 
Referring to the illustration, the spring marked ‘‘C’’ 
presses the arm very close to the eup which in turn 
acts upon the saw. If struck by a knot or swell in the 
springs down clear and avoicts damage. The con- 
position of the handle will appeal to sawyers. 
is eut off at No. 10, 


log it 
venient 
For use on small rigs the shaft 
shown in the illustration. 


— 


In operation this saw guide responds quickly to q 
slight movement of the lever while the saw is in the cut, 
The handle at No. 10 drops down clear of slabs and other 
obstacles. 

At ‘‘E”’’ is located the permanent oil chamber which 
not only insures lubrication but prevents corrosion. ‘\he 
manufacturer claims that in the use of this guide no time 
is lost in changing saws and that the arm can not turn 
back while sawing. The guide is sent on 60 drys’ 
approval with the understanding that if at the end of that 
time it has not paid for itself in the production of mor 
and better stock, it may be returned at the manufacturer's 
expense. [ Advertisement. | 





MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR SAWMILLS. 


One of the finest sawmill plants now under course 
of construction is that of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., at Joaquin, Bex. This plant will be of steel . 
struetion throughout, equipped with electric monorail 
system, to handle the lumber in the yards and in all 
respects will be up to date. The plans for the mill 
and the machinery with which it will be equipped were 
supplied by the Filer & Stowell Co., of Milwauke 
Wis. The steel work is to be furnished and erected ly 
the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., of Milwaukee. ‘he 
latter concern is constructing a steel sawmill for the 
Homochitto Lumber Co. at Monroe, Miss. The equi; 
ment for this plant, which will include two heavy 
9-foot band mills with steam set works on the ca 
riages, was supplied by the Filer & Stowell Co. The 
power for the mill will be developed by a 28 by 48-inch 
rolling mill type Filer & Stowell Corliss engine. This 
company is building a third engine of the same size 
for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., to replace an 
engine now in use in that company’s double band mill 
at Pickering, La. The Marshall Butters Lumber Co., 
of L’Anse, Mich., has bought an engine of the same 
size and type and a 20 by 36-inch rolling mill type 
Corliss engine has been supplied by the Filer & Stowell 
Co. for the Cascade Lumber Co. at North Yakima, 
Wash. [Advertisement. | 





INTERINSURANCE NEWS. 


Bulletin No. 59 for November, issued by the Lum 
bermen’s Underwriting Alliance, U. S. Epperson & 
Co., attorney and manager, R. A. Long Building, Kan 
sas City, Mo., has been received and besides showing 
a notably small loss ratio for the 10 months of the 
year and its usual complement of miscellaneous data 
of interest and value to its actual and prospective clients, 
it is accompanied by an editorial clipping from Best's 
Insurance News on ‘‘The Futile Fight Against Inter 
insurance.’’ This article shows how relentlessly and 
untairly the old-line fire companies during the last 15 
vears have pursued, opposed and persecuted ‘* inter 
insurance and Lloyds organizations’’ for the purpose 
of harassing and to any extent possible circumventing 
the objects of all sueh en 
terprises. To these ends 
and in the face of efficiency 
of which the Epperson alli 
ance 18S a conspicuous eXali 
a ple, ‘‘many agents of old 
line companies and many 
State insurance officials en 
deavo1 by petty persecution 
to drive them from their 
territory.’’ It also appears 
MANUFACTURING CO.. that ‘‘solicitors and adjust 

ers for the interinsurance 

offices are arrested whenever 
possible on charges of violating State laws concerning 
unadmitted companies,’’ ete. 

This spirit and these methods thus on the heels of 
established successes by such organizations as the 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance are not only 
likely to do the old-line companies no good, but, on 
the contrary, to create renewed sympathy with and 
induce increased support of institutions that provide 
safe fire insurance on the sound basis of lessened hazard 
brought about by frequent and systematic inspections 
and reports.—| Advertisement. | 
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dit Indemni 
American-Credit Indemnity 
John P. Stewart. church affairs. A widow and one son, Henry W. Bliss, a 
john P. Stewart, of the A, T. Stewart Lumber Co., Grand r+ engineer employed by the Sinker-Davis Co., Com an 

crossing, Hl, and the gg pd — & Lumber Co., Roseland, : . p y 

{I1., died Monday evening, November 25, at his home, after Lewis 8S. Waste 

» lincering ilnmess which had partly incapacitated him for 7 ae = 

; live busine ss the last two months and really had slowed Sacinaw, Micu., Nov. 26,—Lewis 8. Waste, 71 years old, OF NEW YORK 

= & iggressive business career for several years past = . inl late residence in ge city, November ge His 

| ne about as the result of a holdup and a bi irst lumbering undertaking was the operating of the Emer P aes 

I at ame i out a B 8 ) P obo 2 Diow on — sawanill in company with h brother Georg re D. wv aste. Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 

wr ohn Stowar “us born 89 years ago in Detroit. Mich.. 1ey later engaged in the milling business at sirch Run, i : : 7 aes 

oo et hicazo in about 1894, when his Sa gage also at Clio and East Tawas. Besides a widow Mr. Waste cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 

family moved here. He was a son of James Stewart, of rg Ma "ne ee 1oe -_ me daughters, Jennie —— , 

amt! Fe o boug es sawed : shinne : and Mrs. Bessie Ahrens. Mr. Waste was a member of Sag- tT ees , 

Cald Mich., who bought lo; sawed and shipped them inauw Lodge No. 77, F. & A. M. and Buena Vista Maccabees. The stupendous amount of annual loss y 
Funeral services were held under masonic auspices. bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 

Daniel Zook. i 

tinge Inv., Nov. 25.—Daniel Zook, «a member of Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
Coppes, Zook & Mutschler Co., a furniture, lumber and 
milling corporation of this city, died recently at his late over $7,265,000.00. 
residence. Mr. Zook was born in Elkhart County in 1852 
and in 1882 began law practice here, later being elected 
county clerk. He purchased an interest in the Coppes Bros. 
industry, which firm was later reorganized as Coppes, Zook ildi 1 cust St. 

& Mutschler Co. His widow, one son, Attorney Aron Zook, 302 Broadway, Marquette Building, 415 Lo - 
and Mrs. I. J. Becknell, both of Goshen, survive. NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Albert Mettam. 

Sr. CLair, Va., Nov. 25.—Albert Mettam, well-known - =— 
lumberman of this vicinity, died here recently. He was ) 
born at Hucknall, Torkard, Nottingshire, England, July | 
29, 1861, and came to St. Clair in 1884, later establishing 
a lumberyard and office. He was one of the most prom 
inent and respected citizens of this place. Mrs. Mettam and 
three sons—Archibald, Alfred KE. and John---survive F 

or Sale 
eee 
Abraham Teachout. Canadian Spruce, Hardwoods, Pine and 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Noy, 27.—Abraham Teachout, | president *vypress in ; sect > of »S 
of the A. Teachout Co., manufacturer and dealer in sash, C Te all Sections of the South. 
door and finish, and the oldest active business man in Cleve 
land, died Sunday. November 24, at his late residence, after 
au short illness. Mr. Teachout though 95 years of age was VITALE & ROTHERY 
still active in business and was regularly to be found at his i ; 1133 
desk until the Wednesday before he died. Feveet Eaghueare Broadway, NEW YORK. 

Mr. Teachout was born in Manchester, N. Y., August 17, : ci 
1817, and while a young man moved with his parents to 
Royalton, Ohio, not far from here. <A few years later he co om ere, ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
came here and obtained employment on a canal boat, eventu ee == SS SSeS SSS SSS SSS SS05; 

THE LATE JOHN P. STEWART ally becoming a canal boat owner. Later he engaged in M S e il 
to the cargo market in Chicago, and it, therefore, was onl) H. * pain 
natural that the boys took up the lumber business. 
Mr. Stewart and his brother Alexander started in the 


business at 
in their 


lumbe 
successful 


Grand Crossing and had been unusually 
operations, John Stewart giving particu- 


Jar attention of late vears to the Roseland business. 
IIe was a bright business man, of a kindly nature and 
Iwloved by family and friends. In addition to his wife and 


baby he leaves a mother and a sister, Miss Violet Stewart, 
and Mrs. R. H. Adams; also his brother and partner in 
business. Alexander Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart was buried Wednesday afternoon at Oak 
woods. the funeral services being conducted at his home, 
1545 East Sixty-sixth Strect, Chicago. The pallbearers, all 
lumbermen, were L. E. Rollo, L. H. Dodd, George Jacobs, 
R. HW. Dickerson, John A. Carroll and I. Bushetter. 





H. D. Moulton. 





Monson, MAss., Noy. 27.—H. D. Moulton, 65 years old 
a local lumber dealer, died suddenly in Webster November 
IS of heart failure The remains were brought here for 
interment 

Maury R. Jordan. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Nov. 26.—Maury R. Jordan, 30 years 
old, secretary-treasurer of the Menefee-Jordan Lumber Co., 
this city, committed suicide November 19. His act was 


health. 
lumbering 


attributed to poor 
ern) wholesale 
Jordan, 


He was well known in the south- 
trade. He is survived by Mrs. 





Henry R. Bliss. 













INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov, 27.—Henry R. Bliss, of this city, 
died at his home, 2905 North Meridian Street, Thursday, 
pereanner 21. He had been in poor health since July and 
had been unable to look after his business affairs since that 

THE LATE HENRY R. BLISS. 
rad tg confined to his home most of the time. He was 
Be cae treasurer of the Sinker-Davis Co., manufacturer 
haa iwmill machinery, boilers and engines, a position he 
Ny \d for 25 years. Mr. Bliss was born in Weedsport, 
ny, 1 1h 1859. After receiving an education, he moved to 


spas hed where he was engaged in business. U 
‘nization of the local concern 25 years ago he came to 
polis to become identified with it. lor many years 

r. Bliss had taken considerable interest in the development 
(4S city and was identified with all civic enterprises of 
Ak Besides being a director of the commercial club, he 
. member of the board of trade and was also active in 


on the re- 


.of the company for a number 





THE 


LATE ABRAHAM TEACHOUT. 
sawmilling throughout this section of the State. 
Civil War he went to Chattanooga, Tenn., and engaged in 
the lumbering business, but returned to Cleveland in 1873 
and with his son organized the firm that bears his name 
today. Mr. Teachout married three times. He is survived 
by a widow, one son and two grandsons. He was always 
active in church and charitable work and was trustee of 
Ilirmsa College for years. The funeral was held from the 
family residence, Tuesday, November 26, interment being 
private. 


After the 





Harlan Page Bird. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 27.—Former State Senator Har- 
lan Page Bird, one of the best- known lumbermen in Wiscon- 
sin, died at his home here November 24, following a paralytic 
stroke suffered several days before his death. He suffered 
2 stroke two and one-half years ago and had been in en- 
feebled health since that time. ‘The senator for many years 
was a member of the Bird & Wells Lumber Co., of Wau- 
saukee. Two years ago the plant was removed to Menom- 
inee, Mich., and the Bird interests were relinquished. Mr. 
Bird had not been actively interested in the management 
of years prior to that time. 

Mr. Bird was born at Bradford County, Pa., in 1838. He 
located at Brooklyn in early manhood, but in a few years 
went to Marinette and from there enlisted as a volunteer 
in 1861, serving four years in the Civil War. After the 
war he returned to Marinette, where he engaged in lumber- 


ing and‘ mercantile pursuits. Later he moved to Menom- 
inee, where he continued in the lumbering business. Twenty- 
five years ago he moved to Wausaukee, and the Bird & 
Wells Lumber Co. was formed. 

Mr. Bird was elected Wisconsin State senator in 1902, 
was reelected in 1906 and served until 1910, when he de- 


clined to again be a candidate because of poor 
introduced the measure for the erection of the Wisconsin 
soldiers’ monument on Vicksburg Battlefield, and was chair- 
man of the commission which purchased the monument and 


health. He 


carried through the program in connection with its un- 
veiling. 

Mrs. Bird and the following children survive: Clarence 
Bird, of Florence, Italy, a noted pianist; Harry Bird, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. W. H. Dunham, of Detroit. The funeral! 
was held Tuesday, November 26, and interment was at 
Wausaukee. 

Mr. Bird’s active lumber operations began in 1883, when 
he bought an interest in the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber 


Co., becoming secretary and general office manager. This 
position he held for four years, when he entered into part- 
nership with J. W. Wells, of Menominee. The new concern 
began operation at Wausaukee, and the following year the 


SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


GEORGE E. DUPEE, 
TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


88 Broad Street, BOSTON. 
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Any Timber Tract Anywhere. 
Explorations and Appraisals. 


Southern Trust Bldg., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


Branch Offices:—Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 
Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 

Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 

handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 


THE WALCH LAND CO. ) 
| 








Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress. 

We are prepared to make 
and plans for every need, 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bld¢., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“Topog’’ Maps, timber estimates 

















Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and goccitlcctions preneent, Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. . Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you ra Highest testimonials, 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 22:33, Washington, D.C. 
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W HATEVER method you may use for 


logging the best means is 


HERCULES WIRE ROPE 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Unusual strength combined with elasti- 
city, toughness and flexibility is required 
of all wire that is used in a Hercules rope, 
and uniformity is assured by rigid tests. 

The use of Hercules rope will reduce 
the cost of your logging, thereby increas- 
ing your profits. 

Hercules rope is the original colored 
strand wire rope. It is made with one red 
strand to identify it from imitations. 


Write for Catalog. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS MO. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 





Bird & Wells Lumber Co. was incorporated. Mr. Bird be- 
came general manager and it was largely through his un 
tiring supervision that the concern became one of the 
strong and reliable lumbering institutions of Wisconsin. 





H. S. Jones. 


McMINNVILLE, TENN... Noy, 26.--H. S. Jones, well known 
io the lumbering industry of middle Tennessee, died at 
Suttle Creek, Mich.. where he had gone for treatment. Mr, 
Jones was secretary-treasurer of the Burroughs-Ross-Col 
ville Co., this city, one of the largest spoke concerns in 


——, 


the country. He was about 40 years old and one of 4, 
most prominent and most public spirited citizens of Mc 
Minnville. Me. 





Alvin E. Cooper. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Nov. 26.—Alvin E. Cooyx 
years superintendent of the Brooklyn Cooperage 
last week at his home in this city after an illness of man 
months, Mr, Cooper was 68 years old, a native of Now Yor, 
und removed to New Orleans in 1883, from Toledo, Opi 
Ile leaves a widow, two daughters, Mrs. Van C. Dickey and 
Miss Jessie Cooper, and a son, B. F. Cooper. ae 


for 1k 
©0., died 
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“Fearsome Creatures of the 


Lumberwoods” 
A New Book by W. T. COX, State Forester of Minnesota. 


This handsomely bound, attractive and interesting little book 
contains descriptions of twenty animals originated by lumberjacks 
for the benefit of strangers in camp. The book is well written and 
fully illustrated. It is already popular with iumbermen, and cannot 
fail to delight all who are interested in the woods. 

“‘Fearsome Creatures of the Lumberwoods”’ sent post- 
paid on receipt of $1.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

































o®” West Indies 
s~ © Panama Canal 
Round South America 


Largest, Fastest and Finest Steamers on 
the East and West Coasts of So. America. 


For illustrated literature apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 

15 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO. 
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FROM THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 
| Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LoNpON, ENGLAND, Noy. 18.—-London importers are still 
doing a good business and the general outlook is satisfactory. 
One of the chief features of business during October was 
the very heavy list of arrivals from the Baltic ports which 
will shortly close for the winter and a big rush has been 
made to get as many goods away as possible before the ice 
makes it impossible. Not much business has been done for 
next season's stocks at present in London, but Germany has 
been very busy and some important contracts have been 
placed in Belgium and the north of France. ‘The pitch pine 
market is in an extraordinary state, the price of sawn 
timber having reached a figure never known before, and with 
freights as they are at present it is likely to remain for 
some time. A good trade is being done in American bard 
woods but the high prices which shippers are asking stops 
business in a good many Cases. 

Dock Stocks. 
The position on November 1 was as follows 
IYLL pieces. 

Fir deals 1 6,759 
Fir battens. 


Rough boards... vas > 





Flooring 
Pine 


Spruce 


0,002 
DSO,S54 
Pitch pine deals 36.72 








Totals sone ch ek : 2,146 
Considering the strike in the early part of the year, the 
dock stock at what may be called the end of the importing 
season is larger than might be expected It would have 
been much smaller but for the big imports during the last 
two months. All varieties of Baltic goods are under last 
vear’s figures. The stocks of both rough boards and flooring 
are considerably under average and at present rate of con 
sumption there is only enough to last for 3!, months 
Deals are also below average, but battens are well up to 
usual figure at this time of year. Both pine and spruce 
are yery lightly held but the transactions in these goods, 
particularly pine. are so negligible that the present 
is staple for many months to come 
Mahogany. 

The arrivals during October have been on a moderate 
They consist of 2,870 logs, of which 1,532 logs are 
Ifonduran and the rest African with the exception of 40 
logs from Cuba and 19 from Panama. <A large quantity of 
wood has been cleared at auction The bulk has been 
Ifonduran, of which 600,000 feet has been placed at an 
average price of 1444 cents a superticial foot, which shows 
a distinct advance on previous rates. About 305,000 feet of 
Cuban wood has also been placed, the average price working 
out at 17 cents a foot. There was active competition for the 
better grades and the inferior wood was also well competed 
for, curl-ended logs being the only kind that was not in 
demand. A considerable quantity of African was also sold 
at advanced rates. Taking out the 10,119 of Cuban logs 
in brokers’ hands on November 1, the stock is very moderate, 
only comprising 2,057 logs of Honduran, 28 Panama and 730 
African. Further shipments of Cuban should be withheld 
for the present but fresh supplies of all other varieties 
especially Hfonduran, Tabasco (of which the market is quite 
bare), Nicaraguan and Santo Domingo would come to 2 good 
market 





stock 


scale. 





Hardwoods. 

The strong demand continues for most varieties. but in 
some cases business is not possible on account of the diffi 
culty of getting buyers to accept shippers’ ideas of value. 

This is especially the case in firsts and seconds black 
walnut lumber, which varies in price from $105 to $150 a 
thousand feet, according to specification, 1 inch selects being 
worth S75, No. 1 common SG6O and No. 2 common $40 a 
thousand. Business is rather slow in quartered oak at $85 
to S90 for firsts and seconds and S50 for No. 1 common 
There is an excellent demand for good plain planks which 
do not arrive in sufficient quantities to satisfy it and as 
much as S47 is obtainable for wood of good quality and 
specification. The demand for lumber is fitful in firsts and 
seconds which are worth $55 to S60 a thousand but the 
lower grades are in excellent request, No. 1 common bringing 
$45 and No. 2 common $35 a thousand. The best. pri 
obtainable for American whitewood (panel stock) is & 
a thousand but shippers will not accept this figure. Firsts 
and seconds (inch boards planed to 7 ¢-inch) are worth S65 
clear saps $45, No. 1 common S40, and No. 
a thousand. 
t s 














Ds 
common S25 
Demand is good for No. 1 common satin walnut 
at $32.50, while 1- by 13-inch to 17-inch sap gum bex 
boards fetch $35. There is only a fair demand for jrsts 
and seconds at $45. The outlook generally is excellent from 
the shippers point of view. 
Pitch Pine. 

Prices are still on the up grade A Jarge business could 
be done by agents if shippers were prepared to accept $40 
au thousand for 50-foot average. but they decline to take 
anything under $42. while for 35-foot $50 is the figure call 
of which prices may be regarded as record figures. The 
latest sale reported is half a steamer cargo for shipment 
during the next two months at $39 for 27%-foot average 
to one of the best East Coast ports. In hewn, shippers 
refuse $40 a thousand for SO cubic feet average. There is 
very little doing in lumber, other woods having largely 
taken its place. Good prime 11-inch and up can be placed 
at $51 a thousand, but taking the increased freight 
this figure is no better than that) rulir 
Floorings are at a standstill. 
For several bouts $15.75 a thousand has been paid for 
January-February Joading but this can not be repeated. 
The latest fixture is a steamer of 900 standards from the 
Gulf to Holland and picked ports United Kingdom at $17.60 
a thousand or $36 per standard. A Mobile firm has paid 
S1IS.SO0 a thousand to Holland and East Coast, United 
Kingdom. The last sales to the Plate for ordinary specifica 
tions were $18.75 to $19 a thousand superficial feet f. 
and for timbers 12°14 shippers quote $31.25 a thousand 
superficial feet. There seems no doubt that* buyers will have 
to come to shippers’ prices unless freights drop, which seems 
unlikely at present. 

Louisiana Red Cypress. 

When this woed was first introduced here the trade fought 
shy of it. It was stated that “itt would not stand” in wet 
or dry weather while it was also averred that it would not 
take polish. but) both these statements have been proved 
to be incorrect and it is now steadily growing in) fayor 
among cabinet makers and joiners who are beginning to 
recognize its soft grain and the great resistance it offers to 
those influences which bring about decay in other woods. 
while the fact that it is usually free from knots is also a 





rates 
¥ six months ago 
Freights are still very firm 





0.. b. 
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strong point in its favor. It is a good all-around Wood 
being specially suitable for many kinds of work. such at 
horticultural buildings, bungalows, church and school tittings 
tanks, vats, troughs for breweries, laundries, ete., ship and 
boat building. It is also suitable for high-class joinery, gho 
fittings and fascias, and, on account of its cheapness, jt ie 
inauny instances has taken the place of American w} 1 





e { 
It can be obtained in widths up to 80 inches, but i Ngo 
ally imported 8S to 17 and 18 inches up wide | fron 
‘4 to 4 inches thick. When its price and other recoy. 
mendations are fully appreciated a big future is | dicted 


for this wood in the United Kingdom. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CENTER. 
[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
JOHANNESBURG, UNION OF SouTH AFRICA, Oct. 26- 
Seldom has the market been as bare of piteh pine gs 
happened two months ago here. Merchants’ stocks had 
run so low that when any decent-sized inquiry came fron 
the mining houses it was a case of offering the buver the 
nearest substitute to what he wanted. In som: 
work had to be delayed for cargoes to arrive. 
month saw most merchants over the difficulty, however, 
by the arrival of several cargoes—about 3,000 standards 
came to ports which serve the Rand. Some of the timber 
is turning out very well. Although a merchantable 
grade may be imported every time there is such a big 
difference in quality as applied to this particular grading 
that importers are anxious as to how their latest pur 


cases 


Last 


chases may turn out. The pitch pine landed last month ie 
is far and away a better class of lumber than the parcels ee 
of a year ago. While on the subject of quality, it may ie 
be opportune to mention the very decided tendency of P. 
buyers in this market to inquire for a better class of 
timber than heretofore, possibly on account of the buy 
ing departments of the big mining groups keeping it 
closer touch with their storekeepers and emergencies than 
in the past. The same remarks apply to Oregon pine as 
regards demand for a better quality. ' 
This month the reductions in railway rates from coast ; 
ports took effect but it is an open question as to whether i 
or not pitch pine and Oregon pine will be sold cheaper q 
in Johannesburg, as merchants have all found that with : 
the high f. 0. b. priees paid in America and the state 
of the freight market the cargoes recently arrived show 
a big cost increase compared to previous importations 
The actual reduction in the rail rate on pitch pine works 
out at 4d a eubice foot from the coast to Johannesburg 
It may possibly be of interest to American lumber ship- 
pers to have the actual figures in regard to railway rates 
for rough lumber in this country. From Louvens Mar i 
quis to Johannesburg, a distance of 367 miles, the rate is J 
23lod a hundred; from Durban, a distance of 486 miles, i 
the rate is 26d. The reason of the Durban rate being } 
cheaper per mile than that levied from the Portuguese { 
port is owing to the reef trade being what is known as j 
the competitive area and a definite allocation being made t 


to the various coast lines. 

The Railway Department has just 
for a sizable pareel of lumber. Tenders are due in 
December for about 700 standards of pitch pine and 
the same quantity of Oregon pine besides several thou 
sand boards of clear pine and shelving which gives mer 
chants time to get in toueh with their American ship 
pers by mail. The South African railways are asking 
for both prime and merehantable quality in pitch pine. : 
It will be interested to see at what prices the white b 
pine boards are quoted as this is one of the articles 
in this market which cause importers to 
consumer wants softwood, another does not want if too 
soft; in fact, each individual carpenter seems to have 
his fads and it would be fairly safe to say that if 
merchants were asked which line they would give up 
stocking if they could have their way pine boards would 
he the line to go. 


INCREASING USE OF TIES IN CANADA. 

MONTREAL, QuUE., Nov. 25.—The Forestry Branch of 
the Dominion Government recently made public some 
statistics in regard to the number of ties used for rail 
way construction. The figures show that 13,683,770 
£469,808 more than in 1910, were purchased 
1911, The rapid expansion of the railways in the West 
is responsible for the increase. The average price per 
tie was 39 cents. Southern pine and white oak fies 
imported from the United States cost $1.10 and ‘I 
cents respectively. The white oak ties were used 
switches. 

The department estimates that if creosoting were re 
sorted to, it would make the initial expense per tle 
about $3 cents, as compared with 58 cents for the un 
treated tie. However, as the length of life would be 
extended Ty 10 vears, the economy would be about - 
cents a tie per year, or a saving of $1,400,000 per an 
rum. In addition, there would be a saving of timber 
every year of 350,000,000 feet b, m. 

Rastern cedar composed 40° per cent. of thre total 

mber of ties purchased in 1910, but in {911 this kind 

wood fell to 5% ner cent. Jaek pine was used in 
1) per cent of the ties in 1911, tamarack 19 per cent, 
iougtas fir 14 per cent and hemlock 12 per cent. 
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LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BirvaLo, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Building permits last week 
nunicred 77, with 43 frame dwellings. The total cost of 
pert was $228,000. Building is going on actively. 
Lumber receipts by lake last week were 5,623,000 
in inerease over the previous week. Shingle re- 
ceipts also were larger, amounting to 7,410,000. 

The United Indurated Fiber Co., of Lockport, has 

started work on an addition to its plant and will employ 
75 wore men. The manufacture of pulp and paper will 
pe carried on in connection with that of fiber ware. The 
Johus-Manville Co. bought the fiber comrpany several 
years ago and has been making additions annually. 
“Tie Blue Grass Lumber Co. is bending its energies 
mainly to the handling of western pine and it is not 
expected that a yard will be opened. A good demand for 
is reported. 

(. M. Betts & Co. report a good demand for the Cali- 
fornia pines and for northern pine. The yard has re- 
ceived its lake supplies for the season, the amount being 
about as large as last year. 

The Laycock Lumber Co. reports a large number of 
orders for oak ties and planking. 


feet, 


lumber 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

(LEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 26,—Seasonable business is 
reported. The continuation of open weather will make 
the volume of yard business even somewhat better than 
might otherwise be expected. 

A slightly bettered condition of deliveries is reported 
from the South, but the demand is somewhat less, due 
to the approach of winter and inventory season. Rough 
weather is holding up shipping on the lakes, but there 
are still some cargoes to arrive. The yards are going 
into the winter with full stocks in practically all lines. 

Eliot Cobb, of the Eliot Cobb Lumber Co., yellow pine 
dealer, Meridian, Miss., in Cleveland last week, stated 
that the condition of stocks at the mills is such that 
yellow pine prices will not only hold firm for some time 
but that increases will occur before spring. 

J. W. James, secretary of the West Virginia Timber 
Co., has been in this city attending to matters in con 
nection with the transfer of the Advance Lumber Co. 





INCENDIARY CONFESSES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov, 26.—A series of fires, all sup 
posed to have been of incendiary origin, aggregated a 
loss close to $80,000 to Cleveland lumberyards last week. 
One man is held by the police and has confessed that he 
started four of the fires which kept the fire department 
busy. The fires to which the prisoner has confessed were 
one in the mill and another in the lumberyard of the 
American Box Co., one at the Smeed Box Co.’s yard 
and the last and most serious in the shed of the Scranton 
Road Lumber Co. 

The prisoner is George Stoll, 22 years of age, who had 
been a sawyer at the American Box Co. The employees 
of the company went out on strike for one day last week, 
but when the strike was settled Stoll refused to return 
to work. While the mill was practically vacant early 
Saturday afternoon he passed through it and dropped a 
ball of burning waste taken from a box car journal 
among a pile of boxes. While the firemen put out the 
fire he stood around and talked to other employees, and 
the department had scarcely returned before another and 
more serious blaze was discovered in the lumber piles. 
Prompt action on the part of the department again con- 
fined the loss to a few hundred dollars. The loss of the 
Smeed Box Co. is estimated at about $10,000, covered 
by insurance. The Seranton Road Lumber Co.’s loss is 
estimated at $40,000, covered by insurance. On Tues- 
day night the barn of the Cleveland City Lumber Co. 
was discovered afire and before the blaze could be 
extinguished 10 horses and the entire contents of the 
barn were destroyed at a loss of about $10,000, covered 
by insurance. When discovered a blaze was not only 
found in the barn but also in a corner of a shavings shed 
near by, indicating to the police that the fire was of 
incendiary origin. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
liTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 26.—Thanksgiving coming to 
break up the present week has caused a slowing down 
of activity in all trades, and the lumber industry is 
ling the effects. General business conditions hold 
exceptionally well. The commercial and industrial 
interests are running at capacity and the situation 
Shows no cloud or rift that would cause business to 
halt or hesitate. 
‘he demand for coal is beyond the ability of the 
liues to supply and prices are being maintained at 
nigh level of $2 f. 0. b. mine for mine-run coal in 
territory. Eastern sections that seldom enter the 
'‘tsburgh coal market are now securing where pos- 
io, free tonnage of coal, although very little is 
ilable. The searcity of labor in all sections, par- 
eularly in the coal and coke industries is unchanged, 
‘“epting possibly to become a little more acute. 
Morlan-Ricks-McCreight & Co. note improvement in ship- 
ents of lumber, especially in the West Virginia territory 
ere the car shortage has been very bad. Cars are more 


‘umerous, although not yet up to what is needed to main- 
\in shipments. : 


The Germain Co. notes an active demand for heavy con- 
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struction material of all kinds, especially yellow pine stock, 
with prices high and firm. Yard stocks are quiet. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., was east last 
week, looking over business conditions, and spent some time 
in Philadelphia. He reports excellent prospects for a con- 
tinuance of active trade from the East. 

The American Lumber Manufacturing Co. reports a con- 
tinuance in active demand, especially for yellow pine and 
hardwoods. ‘The company plans to increase its production 
of yellow pine at a plant of the Florella Lumber Co., at 
Paxton, Fla., which will continue that operation for the 
next few years, instead of closing it down within a year 
aus had been expected. 

The Western Lumber Co. reports an excellent line of 
inquiry for lumber and sales, showing a high record both in 
volume and in prices. W. W. Wilson, jr., president of this 
company, is optimistic regarding the future, and expects this 
year to show a fine record for this rapidly growing concern. 

Isaac Seaman, of Uniontown, Swanson Bros., of Rockwood, 
und some Pittsburgh men have optioned a timber tract in 
Jefferson and Middle Creek townships of Somerset County, 
which contains about 5,000 acres, and expect to begin operat- 
ing a sawmill on that property. Underneath the surface is 
a large and valuable coal deposit, which is subsequently to be 
developed. Railroad connection is to be secured through the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. A number of other enterprises 
in which the remaining standing timber in western and cen 
tral Pennsylvania is to be taken up are under consideration. 

The Interior Lumber Co. reports a severe car shortage in 
mill sections. General yard trade is reported as quiet. 

Notices have been issued of the opening of offices of C. E. 
Breitwiesser & Co., wholesalers, in the Bessemer Building. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 25.—‘‘ Tighter than ever,’’ 
with a reaction from the reported betterment in the car 
shortage situation is about the condition of affairs in 
the lumber trade of this city. An increase in the retail 
trade has been reported by most dealers, and many are 
uncomfortably low in stock. 

All the hardwoods are in good demand, prices are firm, 
and dry stock is scarce. White pine is active, . prices 
are holding stiff and some complaint is heard of the 
scarcity of the low grades. Cypress is active and high 
in price. Spruce is threatening to rise still higher and 
is back in delivery. Hemlock is very scarce and prices 
are ragged on the upper edge. The market is still short 
on yellow pine in everything from timbers to flooring. 
North Carolina pine is below normal in supply and 
deliveries are late. Box, roofers and flooring are still 
scarce. Lath and shingles are high priced and active. 

A movement that is expected to prove a boon to 
Philadelphia merchants will be launched in this city in 
«a few days when a number of trade organizations and 
business men will petition the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
inaugurate a daily fast freight service between here 
and the leading southern cities. 

The Floyd Olmstead Co. has moved from 510 Bulletin 
building to rooms 709-11 of the same building. The spruce 
department is doing very good work, handling a lot of 
lumber, and proud of its success in making prompt ship 
ments. Charles Atherton & Co., who shure the same suite 
of offices, moved with the concern. 

F. A. Dalton, who was formerly with J. Gibson MclIlvain 
& Co., is now in the office of John Halfpenny, in the Arcade 
Building. and Mr. Johnson, who was formerly in the ~office, 
is now devoting more time to the road. - 

The Penn-Sumter Lumber Co., the new manufacturing 
plant of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, at Sumter, 8. C., will 
start sawing some time this week. James W. Anderson, the 
popular salesman for Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, has pur- 
chased an extensive agricultural establishment at Dalesford, 
on the main line. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Nov. 25.—The volume of business booked 
is somewhat less than earlier in the month, but a large 
number of inquiries are in the market and indications 
are that December will be equally as satisfactory as this 
month. Prices are strong in every line and as stocks 
and cars are scarce the manufacturers and wholesalers 
who have been in position to make prompt shipments 
have occupied an enviable position. There is no excep- 
tion whatever to the strength prevailing through the 
market and millmen north, east, south and west report 
themselves sold further ahead than they have been for a 
long while. 

The local yards are going into the winter with less 
stock than they have for a number of years. From a 
wholesaler’s viewpoint this is considered to be a healthy 
situation except the annoyance of being frequently cailed 
up by their customers to rush forward some shipments; 
in fact, very few orders are being placed except those 

. wanted immediately. The yards have been buying very 
close to their wants and undoubtedly next spring will 
see even a larger demand from all sources. 

The manufacturing trade is picking up and whole- 
salers are getting a good run of inquiries. The furni- 
ture manufacturers are refiguring the cost of their prod- 
ucts and are working hard to meet the higher cost of 
lumber and other material entering into their product 
and say that the advances recently made are generaily 
well sustained. 

J. M. Hastings, of the Davison Lumber Co., returned last 
week from a several weeks’ trip to the company’s mills at 
Bridgewater and Springfield, N. S. Mr. Hastings reports 
that operations are under full headway and much business is 
booked, last month having been one of the heaviest in point 
of shipments since the operation started. 

. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., North Tona 
wanda, and of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo, made 
one of his usual trips through the market last week. He 
reports that the yards are fairly busy and demand is good 
for all grades of white pine. W. M. Weston, of the W. M. 
Weston Co., Boston, Mass., was a visitor during the week 
and said that the hardwood trade is in very good shape, 
although it is very difficult to get stocks. 

E. 8S. Loomis, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., returned 
Wednesday from an extended trip through the company’s 
eastern spruce mill connections. Mr. Loomis states that 
the company’s mills are operating under full headway but 
that within a short time some of the mills will have to close 
down because of a low log supply. 

Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Co., which handles 
the output of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, 
S. €., reports a large volume of North Carolina pine busi- 




















YELLOW 
TRAND 
USTAINS 
EVEREST 
TRAINS. 


HAT’S why you will find Yellow 

ws Strand ‘‘Powersteel’’ Wire Rope 

| in constant use in Lumber Camps 
North, South, East, West—every where. 
It meets every demand of the most ex- 


acting service. 





Here’s evidence 








This illustration shows Steam Loader of 
Central Coal & Coke Co., in La., equipped 
with 34 inch Yellow Strand Powersteel 
Wire Rope. The log being loaded con- 
tains 1347 feet. 

You need this strong, tough, durable 
rope for heavy hoisting, steam logging, 
tramways, etc. 

Order now or write for prices and let- 
ters from satisfied users who have dis. 
covered that— 

‘*A Yellow Strand in Your Rope 
Means Yellow Gold in Your Pocket.’’ 


Ask for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co., 





809 N. Main St. BRANCHES: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. py 
WORKS: TLE | 
ST. LOUIS 
and 
SEATTLE 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


(7 = 
Your Inquiries Syan.‘h 


Northern Hardwoods 


We have a large stock at both our Grand Rapids, Mich., 
yard and Green Bay, Wis., (Northland Lumber Co.) mill. 


The Wolf -Lockwood Lumber Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
_ — 


We Can Ship Immediately <= 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
( 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 





























Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











For Immediate Shipment: 
HEMLOCK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff.) 
TAMARACK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff ) 
PINE (4,6,8,10 and 12 in.No.1 Com.) 
RED BIRCH (4-4 Istsand 2nds.) 


Also Cedar products. Mixed Cars our Specialty. 


Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
( Mills at Winchester, Vilas Co., Wis.) 














DUDLEY LUMBER CO. 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 





agT TU TT 
LARGEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 
NORTHERN 


In 
and SOUTHERN Hardwoods MICHIGAN 


Also large stocks at Northern and Southern points. 





TT 
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Write us for delivered prices. 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 2 
ST Mm mT 


What to Buy for 


HRISTMAS 


Is a question that always stumps a man. 
If it’s for a lumberman, or a lumberman’s 
family, or a lumberman’s friend, nothing 
could be better than one of ‘“The Lumber- 
man Poet’s’’ books. 








Resawed Fables 


is a prose book, the funniest book ever written about 
the lumber business, or any business, an investment 
paying steady dividends of laughter. Price $1, 
postpaid. 

In Forest Land 


is now in its third edition and has been enthusiastic- 
ally praised by thousands of men who in the woods, 
on the drive and in the mill and yard have lived the 
life it describes. It isa gift book, bound in silk cloth, 
stamped in gold and illustrated in tint. Price $1.25, 


postpaid. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Both books should be in every Jumberman’s library. 
Both will be send postpaid to one or separate ad- 
dresses for $2—an exceptional opportunity to solve 
the Christmas problem. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


( Descriptive ‘matter on request.) 


ness. ‘The Tuxbury mill is one of the best situated and 
equipped mills in the North Carolina pine section and has 
unusual facilities for shipping both by water and car. Be 
cause of the recent difficulty in getting satisfactory charters 
the company has been making a large percentage of its 
shipments by car. Mr, Hill states that the demand is strong 
and there is every indication of prices holding up to their 
present level. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N, Y., Nov. 25.—By making tem 
porary repairs the swing bridge leading to Tonawanda 
Island, put out of commission Wednesday by the barge 
Helvetia ramming the island abutment almost from its 
foundation, was opened to wagon traftic Saturday after- 
noon. The bridge will be kept open until Wednesday 
afternoon, when it will be closed to permit the recon- 
struction of the abutment. 

The steamer Simon Langell is unloading the last stock 
of the season to be brought down the lakes for Smith, 
Fassett & Co., bringing the consignees’ total receipts for 
the season up to approximately 32,000,00 feet. 

White, Gratwick & Mitchell have six vessels to arrive, 
which will give the consignees close to 50,000,000 feet 
as the total for the season, the largest amount to be 
received this year by any of the local dealers. 





IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

Utica, N. Y., Nov. 25.—Jobbers are having difficulty 
to get men, because the French-Canadian lumberjack 
is finding other employment. The A. Sherman Lumber 
Co., the Norwood Lumber Co. and the Santa Clara 
Lumber Co., of Tupper Lake, need 300 men at present. 

State Engineer John A. Bensel recently stated that 
the State should expedite its waterways development 
if it intends to compete with Canada. The engineer has 
just returned from an inspection of the Canadian water 
ways. He said that Canada expects to appropriate 
$50,000,000 this year to extend and enlarge the Wel- 
land Canal so that it will carry ships of the size which 
find their way from the ocean to Montreal. He finds 
the Canadians calculating on building the Georgian Bay 
Canal at an expense of $200,000,000. Men are at work 
on the Trent Canal. 

The Syracuse State College of Agriculture will ask the 
legislature to appropriate $250,000 for a building to 
house its 200 students. Another bill will ask the State 
to pay their tuition while working on the woodlands 
owned by the University. The school owns 2,000 acres 
near Cranberry Lake, Adirondacks. It owns also a 
tract in the Catskills. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay CITY AND SAGINAW, MicH., Nov. 25.—So far as 
can be ascertained, operations in the woods north of the 
Saginaw River will be below the average this winter. 
The big operators at Bay City and Saginaw, such as 
Bliss & Van Auken, W. D. Young & Co., the Kneeland- 
Bigelow and Kneeland, Lundeen & Bigelow companies, 
Ross & Wentworth and Richardson Lumber Co., will 
handle the usual quantity of logs, and the same may be 
said of the Salling & Hanson Co. and R. Hanson & Sons, 
at Grayling; Henry Stephens & Co., at Waters, and the 
Michelson Lumber Co., at Nichelson. There will not be 
as many small operators as usual, due to the scarcity of 
help and the cost of supplies. 

The Richardson Lumber Co. is stocking its two mills 
at Bay City and Alpena. The logs for the. former come 
by rail mostly from Otsego County. ‘The company 
purchased a tract several months ago, the timber on 
which is to be manufactured at Bay City. The inten 
tion to put on a night crew here and operate the mill day 
and night has been temporarily postponed. The mill at 
Bay City has had a very successful run this season, more 
lumber having been shipped out by rail than during any 
previous season. The company has manufactured a lot of 
hemlock for which there has been a good demand and 
prices have advanced. 

Trade in hemlock has been active, very little stock 
being accumulated in manufacturers’ hands, and during 
the fall boards and piece stuff have been marked up $1 
a thousand, now selling at $18 to $21. It is estimated 
the output of hemlock in eastern Michigan this year 
wil] about equal that of last year. 

















THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, MicH., Nov. 26.—Navigation practically hav 
ing closed, vessel owners whose boats were kept busy 
between the northern district and the local yards since 
last spring are beginning to figure up their profits. 
They had what is considered the busiest season in their 
history, every available craft being pressed into service. 
All the Detroit lumber yards handled more shipments 
than ever before; the Brownlee-Kelly Co. alone received 
20,000,000 feet of hemlock, white pine and hardwood by 
the water route, and it is estimated that at least 200,000,- 
000 feet came to the city by ships during the season. 

The building activity continues in Detroit, the value of 
the permits taken out last week being $482,385, com- 
pared with $351,250 for the preceding week and $236,161 
for the same period a year ago. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., Nov. 25.—Upper peninsula log- 
gers are in a serious predicament because of the lack of 
sufficient men. Some loggers have contracted to cut 
millions of feet of logs this winter. The highest wages 
ever paid in the history of the northern logging industry 
are offered but still the supply of men is short. 

The Adrian & Gray Lumber Co, is logging near Rand. 
ville this season. 





— 

The Ann Arbor No. 4 took 360,000 feet of lumber 
froom Menominee to Frankfort last week. The vesgel 
brought 18,000 feet of lumber to Menominee. The 
steamer Nettie Dennessen took 10,000 feet of lumber 
front Menominee to Green Bay, Wis. The steamers 
Susie Chipman and Maggie Marshall took lumber tv Mil. 
waukee. The steamer Oscoda, from Marinette, Wis 





took 

lumber to Buffalo. The steamers Lowis Pahlou bee 

Manistique, the Charles Wall from Cutler, the 7’ pest 

from Blind River, Ont.; the O. #. Parks, of Naubin way. 

the Charles B. Neff, of Emerson; the schooner M roa 

from Van’s Harbor and the steamer 7. S. Christ... of 

Manistee, took lumber to Chicago. The steame Port 
Colborne recently took pulpwood to North Tonawan 

FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 
GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 25.—The Grand Ri. jids 
Lumber Co. reports a favorable market condition. ‘The 


Stearns Lumber Co. reports a general prevalence of sood 
business and a marked increase in prices. The price on 
crating strip, which underwent a sizable boost last \ cek, 
keeps steadily advancing, due to an enormous deny 


ior 
whieh the firm can not account. With the appro: of 
the furniture season some consternation is caused because 
of the advance in this line, and it seems that by that 
time stripping will have soared in price beyond the pos 
sibility of supplying the demand for crating the fur 
niture to be displayed at the various exhibition buildings, 


It is hoped, however, that some substitute for the mate. 
rial regularly used in crating will have been found and 
placed on the market before that time. 








Hardwood is another line which seems to be highly 
advanced in price. The Nichols & Cox Lumber (o.. 
handling this line with hemlock and other lumber, did 
the biggest business of the year during October, and look 
for December to equal it. 

CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 25.—With a little over a 
month remaining before the end of the year, all building 


records in Milwaukee have been smashed. Building per- 
mits issued so far this year represent expenditures of 


$15,664,452, an increase of $1,374,286 over the sume 
period a year ago and an actual increase of $10,000,000 
over the building operations of 1900. The building 


inspector expects the total for the year to be at least 
$14,750,000. 

Wholesalers say business is holding up well, although 
they expect a slight slump this week, because of the 
Thanksgiving holiday. The weather all over the State 
is unusually favorable for this season of the year and 
this is resulting in a great deal of delayed building 
being pushed to completion. Complaints regarding the 
veneral shortage of stocks, particularly in the hardwood 
line, are still heard and, as long as stocks are so light 
and demand is holding up so well, no price concessions 
are expected. The car shortage is not as serious as 
expected, although reports from some of the mills are 
that considerable trouble is being experienced in secul 
ing sufficient cars to get shipments out on time. 

The E. J. Ptiffner Co., of Stevens Point, has leased a 
sawmill at Sell’s Landing, north of Glidden, and has pur 
chased a large tract of timber in the vicinity of the mill. 

The big sawmill of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., at 
Washburn, has been closed after a successful season. The 
company, which has its headquarters at Odanah, has pur- 
chased several tracts of timber within the last few months 
und is now carrying on extensive logging operations. 

The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., of Washburn, expects to 
operate its sawmill in connection with its box plant night 
and day during the winter months. The company is now 
carrying on extensive logging operations. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Nov. 25.—The box factories at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Marinette, Menominee and other points 
are paying demurrage on cars, and this, together with 
the shortage of men, causes trade to be much quieter 
than usual. Prices for low-grade lumber are very strong. 
Hemlock is strong, but stocks are badly broken. Shingles 
are stronger than 10 days ago. There is no demand for 
posts, as the trade of the season is over. Wholesalers 
look for a good trade on posts in the early spring. 
The demand for poles and ties is good and prices are 
strong. In hardwoods the upper grades are in fair 
request and prices are firm. ‘There is considerable in- 
quwiry for white pine; the supply is fair and the demand 
normal, 

Indications for a successful woods season for the lum- 
ber concerns and timber jobbers of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan are better this week than a week ago. Prices 
now quoted are somewhat higher than last season, and 
the shortage of men has let up a bit, according to tim- 
bermen. One jobber says that good standing timber in 
the upper peninsula is being held at from $500 to $700 
a forty, while the same stumpage could be purchased 
10 years ago at from $80 to $100 per forty. 

The lumbermen in the vicinity of Ashland, Wis., are 
active in preparing for winter operation. The Stearns 
Lumber Co, will log heavily this winter and the Schroeder 
Lumber Co. will run several camps, while the usual num- 
ber of small jobbers will operate. 

The I. Stephenson Lumber Co., of Wells, Mich., reports 
a scarcity of men both at Wells and at the Chicago dock 
yards. Last year at this time the company had 1,!)00 
men at work at Wells, while at present they have less 
than one-third of that number. 

As the result of a deal between the Escanaba Manu- 
facturing Co. and George M. Mashek, of Escanaba, 
Mich., the Escanaba company will operate the Indian- 
town Southern Railway for a long term of years, wiiile 
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Mr. Mashek will manufacture railroad shims at the plant 
of the Escanaba company. Formerly Mr. Mashek manu 
faci ured shims at his own plant at Gourley, Mich. 


\Vith the shipment of a small cargo of shingles this 
wee! the last activities of the once flourishing Ford River 
Luwiber Co., of Ford River, Mich., will cease, 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 
¢LLEN, WIS., Nov. 25.—Snow has arrived in this 
vie vity and has stimulated business in all branches. 


Lovving has begun on a regular winter scale. The 
Fovier-Latimer Lumber Co. closed its sawmill for a week 
fo ike extensive improvements and when the mill re 
sues Operations it will run day and night the balance 


of the winter. 

| J. 8. Stearns Lumber Co., of Odanah, the biggest 
employer of labor in northern Wisconsin, has bought a 
tract of timber on Lake Superior at the northern end 
if Layfield County and another tract of timber on Lake 
Superior in the northwestern corner of the Upper Penin- 
sul: of Michigan. A. E. White, of Hayward, is logging 
for the company in Bayfield County and will put in about 


10,000,000 feet this winter. James Ryan is logging the 
Michigan tract, which was bought from the Montreal 
River Lumber Co., and will pat in 20,000,000 feet there 


thi~ winter. 

he big Stearns mill in Washburn has closed for the 
season after a successful run. The company has a large 
supply of logs to be brought here for next season. 

' N. Okerstrom, well-known Port Wing lumberman, 
has started up his woods work and expects to put in 
10.000,000 feet of logs during the coming winter. 

The Roger-Ruger Lumber Co., which bought the tim 
ber on section 2-48—-9, has about 2,000,000 feet to cut 
this winter and haul to the city, which means employ 
ment fer a considerable number of men, 

fr. (. Kennedy, of Grand Rapids, Minn., one of the 
moving factors of Gibson Bros., loggers, who operate in 
the north country, predicts that the coming season will 
he one of the busiest in years and says that his firm 
will operate five camps and employ 450 men. He reports 
that the Namakan Lumber Co. will also employ a large 
force, 

The Oconto Co., of Oconto, Wis., and Nahma, Mieh., 
has bought from the Filer & Stowell Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., for use in its mills two 9-foot band mills, two 
carriages and four Filer & Stowell steam set works. 





ON THE FOX RIVER. 
APPLETON Nis., Nov. 26. \ deal for the purchase ot 
20,000 cords of Canadian pulpwood was closed here a 


day or two ugo. The wood was bought from E. A. Rus 
sell, of Port Arthur, and will be shipped to mills in this 
vicinity through the Pulpwood Supply Co., of Appleton. 


\ccording to reports here, activities in pulpwood camps 
this winter will be more brisk than for many years. 
Mill vards throughout the Fox River Valley are depleted, 
incident to an all summer’s operation of the pulp mills, 
made possible by the unusual water conditions. For the 
first time in a decade the mills have not been obliged 
to cease operation on account of a shortage of water. 
The summer of 1912 set a record in that respect. 

Indications are that the lumber concerns and timber 
jobbers in the northern part of this State and Michigan 
will have a very successful season. It has been several 
years since timber of all kinds has been in such demand. 
Prices are somewhat higher than last vear. The jobbers 
are pretty well satisfied with the present prices for 
timber, but complain of the high prices of stumpage. 
Good standing timber is now being held at from $500 
to $700 a forty, while the same stumpage could be pur 
chased 10 years ago from $80 to $100 a forty. Mining 
timber is in better demand than for several years, but 
the price has not increased much. Dealers say railroad 
ties and poles are in strong demand. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 25.—The most substantial 
liitrease in shipments of any month in the present yea 
is shown by the report of the northern pine mills for 
October to H. S. Childs, secretary of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The 50 mills report- 
ing shipped during October 174,665,399 feet of lum 
her, the largest amount for any month this year except 
August and an increase of 24,284,099 feet or 16.1 per 
nt compared with October of last year, when the 
slipments were 150,431,300 feet, reported by 61 mills. 
Lath shipments for the month were 33,034,201, compared 
th 88,407,000 for the same month last year. The 
total lumber shipment for 10 months of this year was 
1.3S4,894,458 feet, compared with 1,335,851,919 feet for 
e same months last vear, an increase of 49,542,539 
t or 3.7 per cent. 
Production showed an increase for October, making 
ree months of the 10 in which a gain was recorded. 
© lumber cut of 50 mills for October was 157,422,066 
i, compared with 138,619,138 feet by 61 mills in 
‘tober, 1911. The lath production was 49,138,495, 
nipared with 44,332,825 for the same month last year. 
he lumber production for 10 months this year was 
38,248,315 feet, compared with 1,346.574,390 feet for 
e same months last year, a decrease of 108,326,075 
vet or 8.04 per cent. Lath production for 10 months 
is 353,976,607, compared with 368,748,369 for the 
une months last year. 
The cut of the Minneapolis sawmills for the season 
ist closed was somewhat larger than for 1911, accord 
‘2 to the seale figures of the surveyor general, and 
robably ran elose to 125,000,000 feet. The scale from 














October 1 to November 18, when the last logs were 
turned, was 191,896 logs, measuring 11,627,950 feet. 
During the season 33,626 sunken or ‘‘dead head’’ logs 
were brought in, scaling 1,097,950 feet. The total for 
the season is 1,426,465 logs, measuring 92,491,150 feet. 
In 1911 the local scale was 1,453,673 logs, scaling 87,- 
429,830 feet. The lumber cut for last year was figured 
at 118,487,680 feet. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Nov. 26.—Favorable conditions of 
trade continue to prevail and shipments from Cloquet for 
November will reach a good total. The mills are fairly 
well up with orders, although one of the local concerns 
reports its planing mill as being crowded to make all 
shipments as promptly as desired. Since the closing of 
the sawmill more men have been available for shipping 
and crews in that department are now readily filled. 
The yard trade shows the usual seasonable slackening 
but many orders are being placed and a disposition is 
evident on the part of buyers to place orders for ship- 
ment after the holidays. 

Prices remain firm and a few items are being quoted 





and sold at prices higher than list. 

Logging operations are slow in gaining headway. 
The comparatively warm weather that has prevailed 
throughout this section during the last month has re- 
tarded work on low ground where freezing weather is 
necessary for road-making. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLUTH, MINN., Nov. 27.—This week witnessed the 
windup of the shipping season for lumber from the head 
of Lake Superior. The last boats out were the Hines 
and two, the Sawyer and two, the Curtis and two and the 
Follette. Some of the boats loaded at Two Harbors, or 
finished there. 

The shipments of lumber from the head of the Lakes 
for the present season have exceeded those of a year ago, 
but the increase’ is made up of receipts from interior 
mills. So much of the rail receipts are handled direct 
that it has become impossible to gauge the movement, 
other than that furnished by the customhouse, and that 
is not very reliable. 

The labor question is interfering with the making of 
contracts for 1913 delivery. Lumbermen are uncertain 
Whether, after making contracts, they can get the men 
to get out the logs. Lumbermen and loggers have but 
50 to 75 per cent of the number of men that they require. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 











Bostox, Mass., Nov. 25.—The unusual activity in 
building operations in this section still continues, owing 
greatly to the mild weather which this section has been 
experiencing this fall. Dealers in all lines connected 
with the building trade report good business even with 
advancing prices. The car shortage has affected trade 
considerably. In many cases orders which were placed 
weeks ago are held up on this account, although some 
wholesalers here claim that the manufacturers are using 
this fact as an exeuse to withhold shipment on orders 
which were placed with them hefore the advances were 
made. 

Prices on southern lumber, including cypress and vel 
low pine, are still very firm, with no prospects of any 
decline in sight. Yellow pine flooring can command 
almost any price within reason if shippers can guarante: 
anything like prompt shipment. One dealer here who had 
a car of 1 by 4A rift flooring in transit asked $47. 

Spruce random is being offered at about $23, but 
dimension is very firm with prices on easy schedules at 
$26, although some mills ask and claim they are getting 
orders at $27. 

A lumber yard to begin operation in Quincy, Mass., 
January 1 is to be a branch of the Curtis & Pope Lum- 
ber Co., of Boston. Ralph Evans will have charge of 
this yard, which will be known as the Quincy Lumber Co. 
Mr. Evans is well known to the trade in New England, 
being recently associated with Hayford & Chase, whole- 
salers, of Boston, as one of their New England salesmen. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BaNnGor, ME., Nov. 25.—Winter still holds off and the 
Penobscot mills continue to saw spruce at their full 
capacity. More vessels are in port than at any other 
time in the summer and nearly all of them are taking 
on lumber for New York or New England ports. 
Freights remain at last quotations, on the basis of $3.75 
to New York, but at some small ports on the eastern 
Maine coast $3 is being paid to Boston. 

The stockholders of the Neweastle Lumber Co. have 
voted to inerease the capital stock from $120,000 to 
$300,000, represented by 300 shares of the par value of 
$1,000 each. 

Donald Fraser & Sons, of Fredericton, N. B., have 
purchased the lumber properties of the Seott Lumber 
Co. and the Oromocto Lumber Co. in York, Sunbury and 
Charlotte Counties. ‘The purchase includes 35,000 acres 
of land and timber and license to cut on large areas of 
provineial government lands. The price paid was about 
$150,000. 





REAPPOINTED VICEGERENT SNARK. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 25.—J. H. Ehrmanntraut, man- 
ager of the Pine-Fir Co., has been reappointed Vicegerent 
Snark of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo for the 
eastern district of Washington. The next concatenation 
probably will be held during the convention of the West- 

ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association in February. 





Compare It With 
Other Woods. 


For Flooring, Finish, Columns, Interior 
Trim, Store Fixtures, Furniture and No.3 
for Box Material. 
fit it admirably for many purposes and the 


Its figure and grain 


present supply, compared with other hard- 
woods of the North, compels its recogni- 
tion. Write today to any of the firms listed 
below and !earn about its adaptability. 








NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 

1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich, 
SAWYER GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, “Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 











Appleton, Wis. 
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We manuiacture all 


view 


our, timber and ‘al- 
“vaysghave: a Jarge 


a. ey 


assortment of good 
stock’on hand. 


Brooks & “we Lumber. a 


Schofield, Wis. 


DES MOINES 


20 Cars Ex. No. 1 Split 6?4 and 7’ Tenn. Red Cedar Posts. 
30 Cars 8’’ Tenn. Red Cedar Piling 10’ to 28’. 

20 Cars 9’’ Tenn. Red Cedar Piling 10’ to 28’. 

30 Cars Round Posts and Poles Red Cedar. 


For Quick Shipment. 
Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 











Mill Superintendent — Notice 
Be prepared with Hand Extinguish- 
ers—Order now! Save your Mills, 
Factories, Buildings and Material. 
First Aid to Stop Fire. 
COPPER EXTINGUISHERS, Three Patterns. 


Harden No.1, 3 Gallon = - - - $5.50 
Harden No. 2, 5 Gallon - - = $6.75 
Harden Underwriters Approved, 3 Gal. $6.75 


HARDEN GRENADES, Two Patterns. 


Harden Star Grenades, per dozen - $4.80 
Harden Tubular Grenades, per dozen $4.70 

Dry Powder Extinguishers, per dozen $5.80 
This Copper 


Extinguisher Harden Hand Grenade Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 187)) 
$ 5.50 6215 Wentworth Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, AB Cc, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 




































BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 





LONDON, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 


LIVERPOOL, 
49 a, Brown’s Bidg., Exchange. 





























_FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. —From present indications 
there will be a decided curtailment by most of the North- 
west mills during December and January. While there 
will be no general close-down, practically every mill in 
Oregon and Washington will cease operation at some time 
during the next two months for periods varying from 
one week to six weeks. After a thorough canvass of the 
situation, it is safe to say that at least 200,000,000 feet 
of lumber will be taken from the market by February 1. 
This is bound to have a good effect on the spring trade, 
particularly in view of the fact that stocks are low at 
the mills now. 

Orders for lumber and shingles were numerous last 
week, and prices were stronger. Among lumbermen there 
is a noticeable spirit of optimism, all being convinced 
that from this time on there will be lots of business at 
better prices. Shingles were much stronger last week. 
This is due, to a large extent however, to the fact that 
probably 60 per cent of the shingle mills of the State are 
not running. Many of these mills have closed down for 
the winter, and a number of others will close this week. 
There has been, however, an increase in the number of 
orders and better prices are in sight. 

Forestry School Gets Timber Tract. 

The United States Forest Service will set aside several 
sections of timberland in the Snoqualmie National For 
est for the establishment of a forestry experimental sta 
tion to be used in conjunetion with the regular courses 
taught at the University of Washington Forestry School. 
The new station is located near Darrington. Upon the 
acquisition of this tract the forestry school will be able 
to give a more practical course of study, and will also 
be able to carry on experiments as to deterioration of 
timber, proper density, ete., that will prove of great 
ultimate value. 

Charged with Attempt to Defraud. 

As was announced in last week’s LUMBERKMAN, J. 
Byrne, who gives his address as London, Paris and Ber 
lin and who has been on the Coast for several months, 
supposedly investigating timber and other properties 
in the interests of foreign capital, has been arrested on 
a charge of using the mails to defraud. The specific 
instance on which the Government bases its charge is 
an attempt to defraud W. E. Chenot and others of 
Portland. By means of cireular letters, pamphlets and 
advertising J. Byrne claimed to be in the United States 
in the interests of European capitalists and bankers, 
with money to invest in propositions needing capital. 
His plan, according to Government Inspector Durand, 
was to require that investigation be made of the propo 
sition on which money was to be loaned, at the expense 
of the owners. After obtaining the money the investi- 
vation was never made. In the case of Mr. Chenot, 
$150 was advanced for the investigation of a mining 
deal in Utah. Nothing more was heard of J. Byrne. He 
operated in Seattle, paying particular attention to tim 
berlands. The exact amount of money he secured here 
is not known, but several companies are known to have 
been victimized by him, 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

Stanton G. Smith last week assumed his duties as super 
visor of the Snoqualmie National Forest, succeeding Burt 
I. Kirkland, who left the Forest Service for a professorship 
at the University of Washington. Mr. Smith comes to 
Seattle from Williams, Ariz., where he had charge of the 
Tusayan Forest. He has been in the Forest Service for 
about seven years, having started work on the Rainier Forest 
in Washington. lL. A. Treen will be Mr. Smith's chief 
assistant 

Visitors in Seattle last week were H. E. Gipson and Dr. 
I). FF. Brooks, both of Minneapolis. They were in Seattle 
only a few hours, stopping over on their way to Portland 
and Bend, Ore., from Powell River, B. C., where they vis- 
ited the pulp plant owned by the Brooks-Scanlon-Gipson in 


terests. The Scanlon Gipson Lumber Co., which owns a 
large tract of timber in the vicinity of Bend, will start the 


construction of a sawmill there next spring, and Messrs 
Scanlon and Brooks are now looking after the preliminaries. 
Mr. Gipson is president of the McMullin Lumber Co.; which 
does a retail lumber business, and he is confident that next 
year will see an excellent volume of business done. 

The Old Oregon Lumber Co. reports business excellent, in 
both lumber and shingles. E. R. Southerland, who has been 
traveling for this concern in the Dakotas for several months 
past, is now in Seattle. He states that retail stocks are 
light and that there is plenty of business in sight. C. Q. 
Adams, secretary of the company, who spends his time at 
the plant at Anacortes, has just returned from Boston, 
where he attended the funeral of his father last week. 

W. I. Ewart, the well-known timberland dealer, is now 
esti iblished in a new suite of offices at 836 Henry Building. 
“While things are a little quict just now,” said Mr. Ewart, 
“there are numerous investigations of timberlands under 
way that indicate some large deals in the near future.” 

J. IF. Jones, of the Klipsun Lumber Co., says that the 
company’s business has been good, and is improving every 
day. He looks for an advance in prices within a few days. 
W. T. Rolph will hereafter have charge of the office of the 
Klipsun company. Mr. Rolph was formeriy with the State 
Elevator Co., which maintained a line of retail lumbervards 
out of Minneapolis. é 

The Drescher Lumber Co.. whose offices are in the Arcade 
Annex, reports business the last month better than any other 


time since August. This company is preparing to ship 
another cargo of shingles to New York via the Isthmus in a 
few weeks. The company has shipped a number of large 


cargoes of shingles in this way in the past and found it very 
satisfactory. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 25.—The Thanksgiving 
cornucopia of the ag and shingle manufacturers of 
the Bellingham Bay country shows greater signs of 
abundance than Thankepiving Day in 1911. Orders are 
more plentiful and prices, lumber especially, are much 
higher. Lumber has been urgently demanded by dealers 
in foreign, domestic and coastwise cities, The shingle 


market is in better condition than a month ago. The 
recent close-down of the shingle mills of Puget S sound, 
including the mills of Bellingham and surrounding coun. 
try, materially curtailed the output and the resumption 
of the mills is not fraught with any possibility of caus. 
ing a glut of the market, as the manufacturers do not 
propose to cut up their timber and sell the manufac) ured 
product at mere running expense. 

Extensive improvements will be made to the plart of 
the Whatcom Falls Mill Co. during a few weeks’ ©!ose- 
down. George W. Loggie, president, says that crews wil] 
be worked day and night in order that the mill may 
resume before Christmas. It is estimated that the 
approximate cost of the proposed improvements wii! be 
$20,000. 

The entire plant of the Old Oregon Manufacturing | of 
Anacortes, is again in operation after complete reha\):|ita- 
tion of the mill. The lumber, planing and shingle 1iny 
facturing departments are running full blast. 

. J. Donovan, president of the Lake Whatcom Lo- cing 
Co. and vice president of the Larson Lumber Co., rec ntly 
addressed the Forestry Club of the University of Was) ing 
ton, in Seattle. Mr. Donovan’s lecture was the first ; 


4 al 
series of 10 planned by the organization. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

TACOMA, WASH., Noy. 25.—Secretary Thorpe !}ab- 
cock, of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has received notice from the transcontinental 
lines of a new freight tariff ordered which will be 
genuinely weleomed by mixed car shippers. The conr 
bination mills, cutting both fir and cedar lumber and 
shingles will be particularly benefited. Mixed car ship 
ments have had to be made on a fir minimum capacity 
basis for the car. As a mixed car can not be loaded 
with cedar and fir to its fir minimum owing to the 
fact that the cedar is so much lighter the handicap on 
mixed car shipments is at once apparent. The new 
tariff will apply the full visible capacity clause to mixed 
car shipments. 

The following self-explanatory letter sent to og 
vers by George T. Reid, of this city, assistant to the 
president of the Northern Pacific Railway Co., has 
elicited acceptances from a number of the prominent 
loggers who see in it prospects of a settlement of the 
car stake problem: 

There seems to be a somewhat general desire on the part 
if shippers of saw logs that logging cars be equipped with 


soine kind of metal stake, thus avoiding the necessity of pro 
viding wooden stakes. It is also generally recognized that 
the rate charged by the railroads in Washington for han 


(ling logs is very low, probably not more than sufficient to 
cover the cost of operation. The Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. has experimented with six different contrivances devised 
by various parties and has found them reasonably satis- 
factory. The company feels and expresses no preference as 
between the different log stakes, bunks, etc., which it has 
tried out. It is willing to enter into a contract with any 
regular shipper of logs to the effect that it will equip as 
inany cars as the shipper may designate as being reasonably 
necessary for bis daily business, with any car stake device 
which the shipper may deem best, upon the following basis 

The shipper to pay, in addition to the regular tariff rate, 
oVU cents for cach car of logs shipped until such time as the 
extra charge thus made shall be equal to the cost of equip- 
ping the number of cars specified with the device selected by 
the shipper. After that the company will furnish without 
additional cost to the Shipper that number of equipped cars. 
A letter similar to this will be sent to each of the six 
parties whose devices we have tried and found to be satis- 
factory, so that each party may have equal opportunity to 
interview loggers with «a view to securing the adoption of the 
particular device he is interested in. 

The report given circulation that the Pacifie Logging 
Congress is planning the endowment of a chair of log 
ging engineering at the University of Washington is 
incorrect, states George S. Long, of Tacoma, secretary 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., one of the men in 
whose hands such action was said to rest. Mr. Long 
says that the committee which visited the University was 
surprised and pleased at the work done there, but had 
thought that it might be made even more practical by 
introducing a course in forest engineering. 

Considerable interest was manifested in the recent 
publication of a shipment of red cedar shingles which 
left Tacoma November 6 on the American-Hawaiian 
line steamship Columbian destined for New York via 
the Tehuantepec National Railway, to be. discharged 
from the steamship at the Pacifie coast port, to be 
loaded on cars, hauled across to the Atlantic, reloaded 
on steamer and taken to New York, involving handling 
eight times. This consignment of 18 carloads was 
credited to the Coats Shingle Co., of Raymond, Wash. 
To this the Coats Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., takes 
exception, stating that ‘the consignment was made by the 
Coats company, “of Hoquiam, and it has made 10 of a 
similar character within a year. A. F. Coats is president 
of the Coats Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, Wash. 

Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, whose resignation was recently an- 
nounced effective January 1, arrived in Tacoma Wednesday 
from Chicago on a trip to the Northwest and for a confer 
ence with Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co,, president of the National association. Mr. 
Bronson says conditions in the lumber trade seem to le 
good all over the country and that the outlook is bright. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 
ABERDEEN AND HogulaAM, WaAsu., Nov. 25.—The cul 
shortage has not as yet affected the Grays Harbor coun 


try seriously, although some of the mills located on one 


line only are said to have been greatly inconvenience: 
in securing cars. Local lumbermen say that southeri 
yellow pine has been increased both in list and selling 
price during the month. 

Though the log market is much better than it has bee 
for several months the mills still find difficulty in secu: 
ing ample supplies, Few fresh water logs have come 
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in und loggers say that owing to the small operations on 
these streams the supply from this source will scarcely 
offset the decreased supply from railroad camps due to 
had weather and other delays. Prices range from $6 to 
a7 tor No. 2 to $10 and $12 for merchantable. As yet 
none of the mills of Grays Harbor have been seriously 
inconvenienced by the lack of log supply and nearly all 
are operating steadily. 

Ayong logging concerns in the Grays Harbor district 
which are either beginning operations or resuming them 
are te Western Logging Co. at Ford, Payette & Esses 
at Cedarville, both of which are new to this branch of 
lumbering but will undoubtedly be successful. W. M. 
Givens and Charles Arland have again opened their 
camps on the Wynootche River and intend to operate 
steadily during the coming year. They have experienced 
some difficulty in securing men, as is the case with most 
of the logging camps at the present time. Hackett & 
Corkery have been operating for some weeks and are 
hauling the Jarger part of their logs to the Hoquiam 
River. ' ; 

Many of the shingle mills on Grays Harbor have been 
shut down for some time and it is not definitely known 
when they will resume operations. It is expected, 
however, that some arrangement will be reached soon 
which will again permit them to operate. The loggers 
of Grays Harbor report that during the last month few 
cedar logs have been moving on account of the shut down 
of the shingle mills. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

For the purpose of permitting the remodeling of the plan 
ing will and in order to permit other repairs to be made 
the entire plant of the North Western Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam, was closed down last week. Two new Stetson- 
Rtoss planers have recently been installed by this company, 
which expects to do-a large business in the rail trade dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The Markham Shingle Co., of Markham, has _ recently 
completed one of the most modern shingle mills on Grays 
Harbor. This shingle mill, which was built to replace the 
one destroyed by fire last July, is equipped with a drag 
saw, steam power splitter, knee bolter, ten-block machine, 
hand machine, one 66 by 16 boiler, two engines and other 
necessary apparatus. The mill also has two kilns in con- 
nection Which are constructed of hollow tile equipped by 
the North Coast Dry Kiln Co., of Seattle. Large sheds have 
also been. erected for the storing of amen a6 : 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, will shortly in- 
stall two Sterling water tube boilers which will greatly 
facilitate the operations of the plant. This company has 
been operating its plant steadily for some time and has a 
large number of orders to fill during the coming season. 

In connection with the former owners of the burned 
Wynootche shingle mill the Wynootche Shingle Co. has 
been incorporated at Montesano by Messrs. Hart and Well- 
evel A new mill will De immediately erected and two 
double and one single block machine installed. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 25.—With the lumber ship 
ments from nills of the Inland Empire for the first 
nine months of the year aggregating 737,786,597 feet, 
an increase of 224,434,594 feet over the same period 
one year ago, and with the cut for the same period 
651,378,896 feet, local mills will operate until late 
in the season in order to fortify for next season's 
market which promises even to surpass this year. 

The Lamb-Davis Lumber Co. has moved its office to 
another suite of rooms in the old National Bank Building. 

The MeGoldrick Lumber Co. will not close its mill before 
December 15 or 20, according to announcement made _ by 
J. P. Reardan, the manager. It is operating a camp at 
Slate Creek, near Wallace, Idaho, where white pine logs 
ure being brought out by over 150 men. : 

Inland Empire salesmen traveling through the Crow dis- 
trict of British Columbia report general activity among the 
lumber mills of that district with a view of preparing for a 
big spring business. : al 

The Otis Staples Lumber Co., operating at Wycliffe, B. ©., 
is reported to be shipping heavily, though the stocks are 
low. 

The Canyon Lumber Co., at Preston, is figuring on chang- 
ing from a circular to a band mill. The concern reports the 
British Columbia trade to be good. ; 

The Chase Lumber Co.’s mill, which is owned by the 
Mctioldrick Lumber Co., has closed for the winter. , 

The Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co, has a large volume of 
logs ready for the high water of spring to float them to the 
millsite at Wardner, B. C. 

fle Dover Lumber Co., operating at Dover, Idaho, plans to 
increase its capacity for next season's run. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 25.—The volume of business 
transacted by Everett lumbermen has been very satis- 
factory during the last month. Foreign business is prom- 
ising and the rail traffic has been heavy. Business has 
been coming in so satisfactorily that it is probable that 
the annual shutdown about the first of the vear will be 
very brief, although some of the mills would be closed 
for a few weeks for repairs if luerative orders were not 
so plentiful. The Clark-Nickerson company has _post- 
poned indefinitely a proposed shutdown for repairs be- 
cause orders were too plentiful and had to be filled. 

it is expected that matters will be so arranged that the 
McWilliams & Henry and Widaeur & Lansdown mills 
Wil be reopened shortly after the first of the year 
Both mills can be repaired in a short time and their 
o)cration would be profitable. 

\n improvement in the pole business is noted by loeal 
devlers, after a lull of a few weeks, during which time 
‘he California stocks were depleted. Activity, it is 
promised, will continue for several weeks. 

\rrangements are being made at Marysville for the 
operation of the ‘‘Big Mill’’ plant. ‘Thirty men have 
interested themselves in the scheme and propose to re- 
build the plant, install seven upright machines and a 

‘le block. The plan would add $3,500 to Marysville’s 

uthly payroll. 

ne of the largest lumber cargoes of the fall season 

being loaded at the Crown Lumber Co.’s plant at 

‘kilteo, where the steamship Vennacher is taking on 

10,000 feet of lumber for shipment to Sydney, Aus- 

ula. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 
"he Gold Bar Lumber Co.'s mill; which has been closed 


down a few days for repairs, resumed operation last Mon- 


day with a full crew. J. McKenzie, superintendent of 
the Gold Bar company’s plant, has recovered from illness 
and is again at his desk. 

Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Co., who has 
been in the Hast for two months looking after business 
matters and visiting friends, returned last Tuesday. He 
traveled through a dozen States and returned well-posted 
on the lumber situation. He looks for satisfactory business 
next year. 

The new shingle mill at Winter's Lake, operated by the 
Winter’s Lake company, began cutting shingles last Monday 
and shipments are being made through Sultan. 

The Burns’ shingle mill, at Sultan, has resumed operation 
after a shutdown of two weeks, during which time repairs 
were made. The shutdown was for the purpose of reducing 
the surplus, however. 

The Cascade Mill Co. has begun the construction of a dry 
kiln at Snohomish for the Ten Block mill. It-is 38 by 124 
feet, with a concrete base, six feet at the bottom and 12 
inches at the top. 

The McMaster Lumber & Shingle Co. is remodeling the 
mill at Marysville completely, preparatory to starting the 
season’s run. John McMaster, sr., owner of the mill, was 
- Marysville last week, the guest of his son, W. V. Me- 
Master. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. and the Canyon Lumber Co. 
have loaded on scows, ready for shipment, 15,000,000 feet 
of lumber and 600,000 lath, which will be shipped on the 
steamships Tricolor and Nebraskan. The Tricolor will go to 
Panama and the Nebraskan to the Orient. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 25.—The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road announced last week that for the purpose of en- 
larging the distributing field for lumber manufacturers 
it has been decided to readjust freight rates on lumber, 
und as early as possible tariffs will be amended so as 
to apply the same rates from mills located on branch 
lines as are now enjoyed by mills on the main line to 
points in California, Nevada, Utah west of Ogden, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, where such main-line rates are $5 
a ton or over. In other words, the company will apply 
main-line lumber rates from points now subject to addi- 
tion of arbitraries. This will include mills on the lines 
of the Pacifie Railway & Navigation Co., the Corvallis 
& Eastern and the Salem, Falls City & Western Railway, 
where the main-line rates are $5 and upwards. It is 
believed that this arrangement will give impetus to the 
establishing of new mills along these branches, all of 
which tap rich bodies of timber. 

Among visiting lumber manufacturers in Portland last 
week was R. H. Alexander, of the B. C. Mills, Timber & 
Trading Co., Vancouver, B. C. In speaking of conditions 
up north across the line, Mr. Alexander said that business 
is brisk and inquiries liberal. He says the domestic business 
is almost sufficient to keep the mills busy. A great deal of 
railroad work is being done all through the western part of 
Canada and new propositions are projected. Mr. Alexander 
would not hazard an opinion as to what effect the opening 
of the Panama Canal will have on the lumber trade. 

«. KE. MacFarlane returned from Coos Bay last week, 
where he superintended the installation of a sky-line log- 
zing system for the Willamette Iron & Steel Co., of this 
city. Mr. MacFarlane has charge of that branch of the 
company’s large business, of which logging camp machinery 
forms an important part. The system was installed for 
the Smith Powers Logging Co. and he says when put to a 
final test it worked like a charm, conveying logs from a 
hill 800 feet high with remarkable ease. Eighteen hundred 
feet of cable were used in the installation of this unit. In 
the near future, Mr. MacFarlane will install a system for 
the Mason County Logging Co., at Bordeaux, Wash. 

Capt. Osborne, of the Royal Engineers of the British 
Army, was here last week investigating the railroad tie 
market with the view of perhaps placing orders here for 
use in India. He was also investigating shipping facilities. 
Capt. Osborne stated that in the past ties have been drawn 
from Europe and Japan, but it is desired to see what oppor- 
tunities for buying are offered in the Pacific Northwest. 
Capt. Osborne visited British Columbia and the Puget Sound 
district and from here went to California. It is possible 
that creosoted ties will be preferred. 












SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 


Stoux FAuus, S. DAK., Nov. 26.—The weather con- 
tinues favorable for outdoor work in South Dakota, and 
a vast amount of building continues to be done in Sioux 
Falls and other cities and towns of the State, and in the 
country districts, where farmers are erecting barns, 
sheds and other structures. As a result of these exten- 
sive building operations lumber and other building mate- 
rial have been in good demand and dealers generally are 
well satisfied with the volume of their business. 

William Kroh, manager of the branch: yard of the 
Queal Lumber Co., at Scotland, is taking a vacation and 
a supply man from Armour is temporarily in charge of 
the Scotland yard. 

M. H. Hilt, manager during the last three years of 
the branch yard of the John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., at 
Lennox, has severed his connection with the company, 
and early in December will move to Britton, where he 
will continue in the same line of business with another 
company. The suecessor of Mr. Hilt at Lennox is 
Walter A. Smith, formerly of Murdo. 

F. J. Driscoll, who during the last year has been man- 
ager of the Nye-Schneider elevator and lumberyard at 
Winner, has been promoted to the position of traveling 
auditor for the same company and already has assumed 
his new duties. 

Henry Thielen, of Leola, has accepted the position of 
manager of the yard of the Central Lumber Co., at Java. 
He is an experienced lumber salesman. For the present 
his family will continue to reside at Leola. Mr. Thielen 
succeeds H. F. Crippis, who recently tendered his resig- 
nation. 





rt 


SAWMILL AND TIMBERLAND HOLD- 
INGS CHANGE HANDS. 


RicHry, Miss., Nov. 27.—The sawmill and timberland 
holdings, comprising 7,000 acres of hardwood, of the 
Norton Lumber Co., of this place, have been acquired 
by the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., recently incorporated 
at $50,000 by F. E. Gary and W. L. Crenshaw. Mr. Gary 
is general manager of the Baker Lumber Co. E. M. 
Schulte, recently associated with the Penrod-Abbott in- 
terests, will take charge of operations at the plant. 
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|. caimiahigiicn WE MISS IN SAWING A LOG 
you can rest assured isn't worth saving and 
as a result we can give you anything you want from 


LATH 
TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants and we will 
gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 





44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
aw GF a 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














White Pine 


WE MUST MOVE AT ONCE: 


lcar 4", and 3 cars 6" “D” Select 

2 cars each 8" and 10" “D” Select 

2 cars 5-4 and 1 car 6-4 “D” Select ; 

2 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 6 ft. 

4 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 8 ft. 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 

l car each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop 

2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop 

4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12" No. 2 Common 
4 cars each 6, 8 and 10" No. 2 Common 


Please Write For Prices. 
RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 
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Skeptical 
Door Buyers 


who compare 
and price will find our 


closely quality 


Miss. Yellow 
Cypress Doors 


the biggest values on the mar- 
ket today. Carloads or less 
together with open and glazed 
Cypress Sash. 


Ask for your copy of our 
New Pocket Size Catalog. 
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pew, WANTED eo™ 
FACTORY LUMBER 








Western Pine, Spruce—Yellow Pine 
Yellow Cypress—Hardwoods. 
EARLE RANDALL, 


Wholesale and C 
313 Putnam Bidz., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
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Good Mill Connections 
for 


Wanted 


E.F.NelsnLomberCo, Lellow Pine, Cypress 
Wholesalers 


Wormta, Max, Coast Products & Shingles 























NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 
Ties, Bridge Timbers 
SOUTHERN LUMBER Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 


Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. 





TEXARKANA, ARK. 





GAKRYVILEE \ 
RED CYPRESS 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Change in Lumber Rates Helps California Mills—-Lum- 
ber Company Launches Vessel—-Redwood Mills Run- 
ning at Full Capacity. 

San Francisco. Nov. 25.—Loeal bank clearings tor 
the last week aggregated $61,315,000, a gain of 15 per 
cent. 

The tone of the local and domestic lumber markets 
is improving. Fir clears are still scarce, owing to heavy 
exs.cin orders placed in the Northwest for rail shipments. 
A tew local dealers are figuring on an attractive Panama 
Canal specification calling for 15,000,000 feet. 

Che base price on cargoes of fir lumber delivered San 
Francisco continues to be about $138.50 and upwards and 
$14.25 Los Angeles, with an advancing tendency. Local 
lumber agents are making some headway in the use of 
the new selling base. 

The retail lumber situation is good for the season, with 
yard stocks comparatively small. 

Redwood lumber continues in excellent demand with 
most of the mills. 

The new Redwood Export Co. is getting considerable 
business with prospects for better prices on redwood 
clears. The redwood shingle market is firm. 

California white pine and sugar pine are being 
shipped to eastern markets in good quantities despite the 
ear shortage affecting other woods from Coast points. 

Building News. 

There were 181 mortgages filed during the last week. 
Mortgage loans and other transactions based on city real 
estate for the week amounted to $1,480,000. 

The number of building contracts recorded during the 
last week was 53, representing an investment of $575,000, 
This is considerably above averages for local building 
construction. 

Final plans tor Grace Cathedral at California and 
Jones Streets have been adopted and contracts awarded 
for construction of what is termed the first unit. The 
original designs, made in London for this magnificent 
cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal diocese, were essen 
tially English in the more severe lines of the eariier 
Gothie buildings of that country. The revised plans call 
for a steel frame, doing away with heavy masses ot 
masonry and providing for an edifice 300 feet long. 


Shipping News. 


Offshore shipments of lumber from San Francisco dur 
ing the last week included the steamer <iorangi, Friendly 
Islands, 5,000 feet lumber. 

The following lumber charters were announced yester 
day: The German ship Lansbek, British Columbia to 
United Kingdom, 85s; barkentine Arago, Grays Harbor 
to Callao, 63s 9d; schooner Taltal, 62s 6d: sehooner 
Mabel Gale, Puget Sound to Santa Rosalia, private 
terms. 

Offshore lumber freights are firm, with a continued 
scarcity of tonnage in the foreign charter market. The 
principal export mills of the Coast are making shipments, 
but there is delay in dispatching some of the cargoes 
owing to lack of tonnage. 

Offshore freight quotations are about as follows: 
From Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 60s 
to 62s 6d; to Melbourne or Adelaide, 75s; to Port Pirie, 
75s to 80s; to Fremantle, 80s to 85s; to Callao, 61s 3d 
to 62s 6d; to Valparaiso, f. 0. 65s to 66s 3d (2s 6d 
less to direct port); to South Africa, 85s to 87s 6d; to 
United Kingdom, 85s to 86s 3d. 

Coasting freights remain steady at recent quotations, 
with tonnage in good demand. From Puget Sound to 
San Francisco $4.50 to $4.75 is the freight rate, and to 
southern California ports $5.50. 

Arrivals of lumber at San Francisco by sea during the 
week showed a slight increase. 

Capt. H. A. Mattson, former skipper of the steamer 
Geo. W. Fenwick, has arrived from San Pedro to take 
command of the new steam-schooner Necanicum, which is 
being completed here for the Hammond Lumber Co. as 
an addition to its coasting Jumber fleet. 

The steamer William H. Chatham, which was -eon- 
structed by the Union Iron Works in this city for the 
Loop Lumber Co., was launched last Saturday. <A bottle 
ot California wine was broken on the bow by Ruth 
Chatham, the 3-year-old daughter of William H. Chatham, 
who is interested in the lumber company. The Chatham 
is a modern single serew, steel, oil-burning steamer, 
rigged as a two-masted fore and aft schooner, and will 
have a carrying capacity of 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 
The length is 235 feet, beam 4214 feet, molded depth 
1823 feet; a speed of 10 knots with a draft of 18 feet 
with 1,250 horsepower. The vessel will run between San 
Francisco and Grays Harbor. 


Lumber News. 


Redwood lumber manufacturing in Mendocino County 
at the plants owned and operated by the Union Lumber 
Co. is progressing at a normal rate, says Pres. C. R. 
Johnson, who has just returned from Fort Bragg, where 
the sawmill is eutting 5,000,000 feet of lumber a month. 
The Mendocino plant is producing about 2,500,000 feet 
monthly and the Glen Blair plant about 1,250,000 feet. 

The Irvine & Muir plant at Willits is cutting monthly 
1,250,000 feet of redwood, which is being sold through 
the Union Lumber Co. Rail shipments of lumber by the 
Union Lumber Co., via its own road and the Northwest- 
ern Pacific, have increased to approximately 1,000,000 
feet a month, most of which goes to California points, 
but prospects are good for more eastern shipments. 





wd 
Mr. Johnson says good results are being obtaine | jn 
retoresting the cutover lands near Fort Bragg. Some of 
the young eucalyptus trees, planted within two y 


irs, 
have reached a height of eight feet. Sales of such |:and 
to fruit growers, who will plant apple trees, are on the 
increase. 

The Diamond Match Co. will operate the sawmii! at 


Stirling throughout the winter. More than 15,000.\99 
feet ot logs will be cut prior to the period when »),ow 
prevents logging in the mountains. Although the vill 
has a cutting capacity of 250,000 feet a day it ea 
operated by a crew of 90 men. 

Announcement has been made by the Southern Pa: ifie 
Co, that the recent reduction in lumber rates from points 
on its branch lines in Oregon to transcontinental terri- 
tory is to be extended to all points west of transvon- 
tinental territory. California lumber shippers wil! be 
benefited. To all points west of Denver taking a rate 
of $5, or higher, on lumber this will mean a considerable 
reduction, 

Lumber is being shipped out of this State in larger 
quantities than ever before at this time of the year. ‘he 
mines of Nevada and Arizona are great consumers of 
coarse lumber, but California white pine, sugar pine snd 
redwood are going as far east as Maine and Virginia. 
The bulk ot the movement is to points west of the 
Missouri, 

The Haywood Lumber & Investment Co., of Logs 
Angeles, has bought the Hook Bros. lumber yards at 
Perris and will make extersive improvements. 

Mills and box factories at Sisson report large white 
pine orders from the East. All are running at full blast, 
Usually these close in October and the factories run inter- 
mittently during the winter, but, owing to large future 
orders, it is expected that the factories will ran con- 
tinuously this winter. 


be 


Panama Pacific Exposition. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, who arrived Sunday night, met the 
exposition officials and yachtsmen in the Exposition 
Building Tuesday to discuss the international yacht pro 
gram for the exposition. He was welcomed to the city 
by Lieut.-Commander David Foote Sellers, naval aide to 
President Moore, and J. R. Hanify. Tuesday evening 
the famous yachtsman attended a reception given by 
Pres. and Mrs. Moore in honor of Director-in-Chief Skiff 
and Mrs. Skiff at the Palace Hotel. Lipton promptly 
issued. a challenge to the yachtsmen of the world, after 
agreeing to build a yacht for the proposed regatta dur- 
ing the exposition in San Francisco in 1915. 

On the next day the challenge was accepted by Thomas 
L. Miller on behalf of a syndicate to be formed. 


Home Industry Show. 

The annual Home Industry Show of the local Home 
Industry League has been favored with fine weather and 
the attendance during the last ten days has been about 
~3,000 visitors at the Auditorium on the corner of Page 
and Fillmore Streets, which is well filled with booths for 
the displaying of California products. 

The Redwood Shingle Association, of Eureka, has an 
effective display in the shape of a small house con- 
structed of redwood with redwood siding and redwood 
shingles. J. R. Newsome is in charge of the exhibit. 


Personals. 


H, W. Swift, president of the Fresno Flume & Lum 
ber Co., is in the city on business. 

I. F. Sayre, president of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Co., has just returned from a trip to Portland, Ore., 
after attending the meeting of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, 

R. C. Wittbeek, a hardwood luniberman of Alexandria, 
La., is at Hotel Sutter with Mrs. Wittbeck. 

H. B. Worden, general manager of the L. E. White 
Lumber Co., has returned from the mill, 

8S. O. Johnson, of the Weed Lumber Co., spent last 
week in Oregon. 

G. X. Wendling, of the Wendling-Johnson Lumber Co., 
is making an eastern tour. 

C. D. Danaher, president of the Danaher Pine Co., 
arrived in the city during the week, en route from his 
white pine mill at Pino Grande, to his home in Tacoma. 
Wash. 

J. H. Queal, president of the MeCloud River Lumber 
Co., is in the city on his way to McCloud, where the big 
white pine sawmills are in operation. 

Lewis Fredericks, manager of the Danaher Lumber 
Co, plant at Tacoma, is in the city and says the saw 
mill, which has been closed for several months, will soon 
resume cutting lumber for export. 

C. M. Weatherwax, of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Co., is in the city with his wife. 

J. W. Dempsey, president of the Dempsey Lumber Co., 
of Tacoma, has arrived from the North en route to Chi- 
cago via Los Angeles. 

Other visitors include: F. W. Hine, of Eureka; J. ©. 
Adams, of McKittrick. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EuREKA, CAL., Noy. 25.—The continued rain in north 
ern California has made it necessary for a number of 
the redwood concerns to close some of their logging 
camps much earlier than they had expected, among these 
being camps of the Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co., 
the Pacifie Lumber Co., and the Northern Redwood 
Iumber Co. 

The railroad extension work of the Northwesteru 
Pacifie will also have to be brought to an early close 
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10 the exodus of Greeks from the country, the 


+0 
sn employed at railroad work being almost entirely of 
this uc tionality. As a result of this action the railroad 
ofiicia |» State that they do not expect connections to be 
complied With San Francisco before the summer of 


114. Bridge construction also has been hampered as 
the vy rains have caused the rivers to rise to such 
nt that further construction work is impossible. 


an ©) : Set : 
The shingle mill of EK. J. Ogle, at Rio Dell, near 
Scot closed because of the muddy condition of the 


roads, Which have rendered it impossible for his bolt 


team (0 continue hauling. As the mill was working to 
capa ty there are no surplus bolts on hand, and the 
plar ill remain closed during the winter. 

7 Happy Camp Shingle Co., located at Happy 
Cam). above Shively, is ¢ontemplating the installation 
of additional machinery so as to enable it to begin 
manulacturing apple boxes. 

The Brookings Lumber & Box Co. has chartered 
the steamer South Coast to carry machinery and equip 
ment for the construction of a portable mill which the 
copay is going to ereet for the purpose of manufac- 
tune the timbers necessary for the erection of a 
plat n the Chetco River, in southern Oregon. The 
mil ll be constructed on the flat land about half a 
mile jrom the mouth of the Chetco River, at which place 
the npany has a fine stand of Douglas fir timber, com- 
prising about 35,000 acres, The mill will have a capacity 
of 50,000 feet daily, and the timber on the tract is 
sufticient to keep it operating for a long time. 


After being closed for two months, during which 
time general repairs were made, the shingle mill in this 
city, owned and operated by Robert L. Haughey, has 
resumed operation, and as Mr. Haugheys’ motor truck 
has been constantly engaged in bringing down bolts, 
the mill will be able to operate throughout the winter. 





GENERAL ADVANCE IN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CaL., Nov. 25.—A general advance in price 
of redwood clears from $1 to $3 a thousand feet has 
been noted, although common prices are not changed 
radically, and sappy elear items are practically the same, 
raises of $1 being made on certain items to conform 
with present conditions. Redwood pickets have been 
raised $2 a thousand and battens $7 a thousand, surface 
The price on %-inch clears has gone up -$2, 
while “,-ineh clears have been eliminated from the list. 
The extras charged for surfacing, sizing, seasoning, ete., 
are unchanged, although the manufacturers have added 
a number of rules in the list establishing allowances and 
variations for seasoned lumber, in both rough and sur- 
faced stock. The variation provided for seasoned rough 
lumber is as follows: 


measure, 


Stock 6 inches and less in width, 44-inch; 8 10 and 12 
inches in width, 44-inch, and 14 inches and wider, %-inch 


Surfaced lumber seasoned is to be 3/16 less for one side, 
and 4.16 for two sides, while rustic, T & G and T, G & B 
seasoned will be 4/16 less for one sido and 5/16 less for 
two sides 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 26.—Prices remain steady and 
mills throughout the State are working with unabated 
activity. Business in the northern section of the State is 
unusually heavy. 

The mills are filling orders as rapidly as can be ex- 
pected and general satisfaction prevails, due probably 
to the “lack of rush orders. 

The recent shortage of cars is about over and millmen 
are having little trouble in filling orders. 

The opening of a number of short-line railroads in 
the southern part of the State has added an impetus to 
the south Georgia market and good prices are reported. 
The sections about Tifton and Waycross are booming. 

There is an unusually heavy demand for wood block 
paving i : 

The number of building permits during the week has 
been normal. 











IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 25.—Continued fair weather 
is having its effect in an increased production, but the 
millmen are badly handicapped on account of the car 
situation, which ‘is going from bad to worse and there 
is not a mill in the State which is not behind in its 
deliveries because of lack of equipment to move lumber 
to port. The railroads give dispatch to loads from the 
time the cars leave the mills and in this way the sit- 
lation is better than it has been in other times of car 
sho: iges, 
‘ne or two of the large dealers in the North and East 
are beginning to make inquiries for yard stock to be 


delivcred in early spring of 1918. In addition to this 
the market already seems filled with yard stock for 30 
to 0 days’ delivery, factory plank and a large amount 
of lroad and car material being offered. 

local building demand which fell off slightly a 
Novth ago has taken on new life and is heavier than a 


ago. New settlers are arriving daily in southern 

‘nc central Florida, as well as on the east coast, and 

lemand for house bills of lumber is greater than the 

can supply. All the mills are sold ahead on every 

use of dressed stock except the cheapest and the sheds 
‘t- practically clean of flooring, ceiling, ete. 

hald Knapp, a representative of Richard Koller, one 

‘© large lumber importers of Hamburg, who has been 

this side for the last two months, visiting various con- 

ns in New York, Chicago and Gulf ports, is spending 

w days in Jacksonville, meeting some old friends at 

‘ummer Lumber Co. On his way back to New York 

vill stop at Savannah and Norfolk. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFoLK, VA., Nov. 25.—The ear situation is still 
retarding the movement of lumber from mills and caus- 
ing operators in a large measure to go slow on booking 
orders too far ahead in addition to which there is the 
advancing market. ‘That the price situation is just as 
strong as it has ever been is plain and while no radical 
advances are being made or considered, conditions point 
to still further advances from time to time. 

The box makers appear to have again come on the 
market but are buying only for present requirements. 
The supply of box lumber, which is heavily oversold, is 
small and consists largely of air-dried stock. There is 
practically no supply of lumber lower than box. ‘The 
steady demand for the upper grades of rough pine has 
taken up what little surplus there was and the mills are 
practically sold up for the balance of the year. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

lhyNCHBURG, VA., Nov. 25.—Lumbermen here report 
that in the Jast 10 days there has been an advance of 50 
cents in practically all lines of yellow pine and that they 
are swamped with orders at higher prices. Indications 
are that quotations will go higher. The demand is well 
distributed in roofers, factory flooring, box boards and 
all dimension stuff. Inquiries are brisk in every line. 

The car shortage is growing worse, according to state- 
ments of dealers here. Some say that mills located on 
branch lines are unable to get any shipments out and 
that stock is piled up awaiting shipments. Sentiment 
here is not very hopeful for any improvement within the 
next few weeks, and the situation is interfering seriously 
with filling hurry orders. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 26.—Buyers of stocks of all 
kinds are in search of supplies and often finding them- 
selves unable to place orders in adequate quantities. 
The car shortage is less troublesome than it has been, 
and the mills are able to make shipments with greater 
regularity. 

Several Baltimore lumber concerns have had experi- 
ence with representatives of the Barr & Widen Mercan- 
tile Agency of St. Louis, which is being prosecuted by 
the Federal Government on the charge of using the mails 
for the purposes of fraud, a number of arrests having 
been made. 

The assets of the Walbrook Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., together with the good will, are to be sold at public 
auction December 16, the company having been in finan- 
cial difficulties for some time. It has a mill at Clifton 
Avenue and the Western Maryland Railroad. S. S. 
Foote, until recently manager of the Baltimore office of 
the Radford Millwork Co., but now connected with the 
Morgan Millwork Co., in charge of the sales department, 
has been largely interested in the Walbrook company. 

A. Temple Dobell, of the widely-known Liverpool lum- 
ber firm of Alfred Dobell & Co., was in Baltimore last 
week on his way back to New York to take a steamer for 
home after a trip of about three or four weeks through 
the lumber producing sections of the Southern States. 
He left his brother, Robert Lyle Dobell, who accompanied 
him on the trip to America, in Mobile, Ala., where he will 
give special attention to the pitch pine business, in which 
the Liverpool firm is largely interested. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 26.—According to Vicksburg ad- 
vices, Conway L. Lawrence, a_realty broker there, an- 
nounces the following completed timberland sales: The 
Tehouloula Land Co., of Dyersburg, Tenn., has bought from 
Mr. Lawrence and Chicago associates, 4,000 acres in Madi- 
son Parish, La., upon which it proposes to place logging 
crews. R. Mower, of Rockford, Ill, has bought 2,640 acres 
in the Bear Lake region, Madison Parish, from the Warren 
Land Co., of Vicksburg. The Howard Cole Co., of Chicago, 
has disposed of 35,000 acres in Tensas Parish, La., to an 
Indianapolis syndicate. The considerations involved were 
not made public. 














A number of sales have been made recently on the new 
branch of the Lexington & Eastern in Breathitt and other 
counties east of Jackson, in Kentucky. The opening of this 
road has developed some excellent virgin white oak timber 
and trees have sold as high as $1.50, with fair specifications 
as to measurement on butt logs. 


W. M. Watterman, of Shreveport, La., and J. B. Wilson, 
of Dallas, Tex., last week at a sale at Hugo, Okla., bought 
10,800 acres of timberland east of Bokhoma, Okla. ‘The 
deal involved $287,000. They will establish a. mill and 
manufacture the timber. 


The Helena Hoop Co., of Helena, Ark., bought 8,500 
acres of timberland in Arkansas County and will log about 
6,000,000 feet of timber annually, later selling the cut-over 
land for farming. 

William Munger, of St. Joseph, Mo., and associates, re- 
cently bought 60,000 acres of hardwood timberland in Car- 
ter County from John E. Burchard, of St. Paul, Minn. The 
land brought $8 an acre, or nearly $500,000. 


The J. J. White Lumber Co., of McComb City, Miss., last 
week sold 10,000 acres of timberland to the Guenesser 
Lumber Co., of Hammond, La. The land borders the Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana State lines. 





Edwards & Bradley, of Ponchatoula, La., last week bought 
from Mrs. Anna Braeckwaldt, of Wishing Springs, La., a 
large tract of piling timber. The consideration was given 
as $30,000. The timber will be exported. 


Matt C. Clay, of Mt. Sterling, Ky., has bought the Payne 
timber tract, covered with hardwood. It is situated on the 
North fork of the Red River in Powell County and the deal 
is considered one of the most important transacted in tim- 
ber recently. 


Lawrence Bros., of Tompkinsville, Ky., have bought the 
Newman timber tract on East Fork Creek, in southern Ken- 
tucky, and will erect a mill to develop the timber. The 
consideration was not made public. 
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Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber P —— Ore. 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles |s. 14. Wontceton. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles rer _ 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ” ao 
Salt Lak , Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash a * 











City, Mo. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
715 R. A. Long Building. Flood Building. 





Southwestern Sales Office : General Office : 
Kansas Ci 
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W.E. THOMAS LUMBER CO. 


= RED CEDAR SHINGLES, WHITE PINE DOORS & SASH, 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, RED & WHITE CEDAR POSTS, 


CYPRESS, OAK, PORCH COLUMNS. 
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Representing ONLY the Best Mills. W. A. ANDERSON, Sales Mer. 





LUMBER SHED MetL. Saley's latest book. 176 pages 
CONSTRUCTION of lumber shed plans, views, shed and 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. | 








We Ship from a large and 


Quickl well assorted stock 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Tell Us Your Needs. 








J. S. & W.M. Rice Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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Mixed Cars, 


Mean a Better Assortment of Newer Stock 
with Less Investment and Greater Profits. 



















FINISHED MATERIAL ROUGH LUMBER 
Poplar Bevel Siding Yellow Poplar 
Poplar Drop Siding White Oak 
Poplar Mouldings Red Oak 
Poplar Dimension Chestnut, Ash 
Poplar Casing and Base Basswood 
Poplar Ceiling and Partition Maple, Beech 
Poplar Pickets Buckeye, Butternut 
American Oak Flooring . . Hickory 
White 
Ask for Prices. a 
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IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


A Good Future Assured for the Lumber Trade—Yard 
Stocks Below Normal—Railroad Buying Unusually 
Heavy. 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 25.—There may be some ‘‘ knock- 
*? and some fearsome folks among the lumbermen 
who fail to see anything but disaster and demoraliza- 
tion ahead, but they are not among the live wire bunch 
who make up the lumber fraternity in Houston and the 
surrounding territory. While the yard trade has been a 
little slow and demand has not been as active as it was 
earlier in the year this period of dullness is passing. 
Especially has there been a marked revival of demand 
within the last 10 days and lumbermen generally say that 
the latter part of December and the first month of the 
new year are going to record heavy buying of yard 
stock of all kinds. No one expected that dealers would 
buy for delivery before the first of the year any more 
than necessity demanded, hence the absence of uneasi 
ness among manufacturers over an apparent weakness 
in the market that developed as the result of some con- 
cessions sent out on straight cars of special items that 
had accumulated at some mills. 

Stocks on the yards generally are reported to be below 
normal, with business in sight that will make it abso- 
lutely necessary for dealers to buy heavily as soon as 
inventory and stock taking season has passed, and the 
prospect is that the mills are going to be hard pressed 
to supply the demands that will be made upon them, for 
even with a short car supply and a limited demand for 
yard stock the mills generally have not accumulated more 
than normal stocks and in instances show even a smaller 
supply of lumber on hand than at any other time this 
year. This is notably true of the West Lumber Co. 
plants at Onalaska and Westville. An official of that 
company says that in no month this year has its cut 
equalled the shipments and that stocks on the yards are 
lower now than at any other time. That the demand 
for yard stock is increasing may be gained from the 
fact that one order was placed here last week for ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 feet of general yard stock for the 
tar Northwest, while inquiries are received almost daily 
on large schedules for December shipment, and demand 
from that territory during the next 60 days is expected 
to exceed the call from Texas and points nearer the 
source of supply than are the yards in the North and 
Northwest. 


ers 


Increased Demand from Mexico. 

An encouraging feature of the situation is the in- 
creased demand from: Mexico. The situation in the 
Mexican Republic has improved materially and it is 
believed now that the time will not be long when lum- 
ber manufacturers may safely undertake to do business 
in that most fruitful territory again. One large buyer 
for Mexican territory expressed the belief recently that 
with peace restored the demand for yellow pine lumber 
will simply flood every mill within the Galveston-Texas 
City district—and that takes in most of the mills in the 
Texas-Louisiana yellow pine belt. Some heavy buying 
is being done by Mexican railroads already, and indica- 
tions are that this trade will assume immense proportions 
during the coming year. 

Railroad buying has been unusually heavy recently, 
after a period of slight inactivity as compared to the 
rush earlier in the year. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway has placed an order for 2,500,000 feet of con- 
struction material, and within the next fortnight is to 
buy its annual supply of hewn ties for the entire system. 
The Rock Island, probably the largest purchaser of yel- 
low pine of any railroad system dealing with mills in 
this territory, has been a constant customer and is still 
placing orders, while the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
another continuous buyer, is placing large orders with 
mills in this section. The Southern Pacific system is also 
buying heavily and, in fact, the mills have no difficulty 
whatever in securing orders for railroad nraterial, at 
prices that are entirely satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding a remarkable demand all this year 
for car material, the call is as strong as ever, and the 
market stronger than it has been at any former time. 
The car foundries are clamoring for material and it is 
no uncommon thing now for orders to be placed for car 
siding at $27.50, at which price Houston concerns have 
actually booked orders during the week. Mills in posi- 
tion to handle orders for car material are getting as 
much of this business as they care to take on. An inter- 
esting corollary of the situation is that inch car siding 
is fast passing into disuse, in its stead the car builders 
using 2-inch siding and lining combined, which, put on 
from the inside, serves the double purpose of a lining 
and siding. This change is weleomed by the manufac- 
turers, for it was becoming extremely difficult to supply 
the requirements of the ear foundries in inch material. 


Export Market Better and Showing Advances. 


A prominent Houston manufacturer who caters largely 
to the export trade says: 

The export market is better and has advanced $1 within 
two weeks. Kiln-dried saps command the best price at which 
they have ever been sold. Within the last two weeks sawn 
timber has reached $1 higher than ever before, and it is 
not now a question of price as much as it is how much will 
the mills take at the present market? 

Other manufacturers dealing largely in export material 
corroborate those statements and all are feeling elated 
over the strength shown by the export market. Vessels 
are still hard to secure and ocean freights are as high 
as they have been at any time. Germany seems to be 
taking a larger quantity of yellow pine than any other 
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foreign country, though the demand from Liverpoo! anq 
other English ports has shown a marked increase re. 
cently. A lowering of ocean freight rates would be 
followed by feverish activity upon the part of exporters 
and there would be an unusually heavy movemeni of 
material from Texas ports to foreign countries. With 
an especially strong demand for kiln-dried saps or:lerg 
have been placed during the week for 6/4 saps at $26.50 
delivered Port Arthur. J 


Comments on Trade Conditions. 

No diminution is shown in the demand for coastivise 
material; judging from the number of northern and 
eastern buyers recently in this market the deman« js 
on the increase and values are satisfactory—more go 
to the manufacturer than to the buyer. Among large 
eastern buyers who have been in this territory during 
the last week was Frank B. Haviland, of the Frank B, 
Haviland Lumber Co., of New York, whose purpose was 
to place some large schedules of coastwise timbers. One 
object of his visit was to look over the situation with 
a view to opening an office and placing a representative 
in this territory permanently. 

Among the pronounced optimists in the lumber trade 
is Lynch Davidson, president of the Continental Lumber 
Co., who says: 

Within the last 10 days we have found a material 
strengthening in the market and we have advanced our 
prices $1 within that time. We have enjoyed a satisfactory 
demand all the time and our stocks now are low and badly 
broken. We note an especially good demand for coastwise 
material and have had visits from more northern and east- 
ern buyers within the last 10 days than for the previous 60 
days. While in many instances buying has been reported 
rather lighter than usual our order files for November will 
show an increase of 500 cars in excess of shipments for the 
month, and that many more than were on the order {iles 
on the first of the month. This is for current yard stock 
business, too, and is not made up of any large contracts, 
We look for a better January demand than has been ex- 
perienced since 1906 and can see no reason for not expecting 
au much larger and more satisfactory business next year 
than we have had during 1912. Texas yards are buying 
nicely and we expect an unusually heavy demand from the 
middle of December on into the coming spring. To my 
mind, the outlook was never brighter and there is every in- 
dication that the market will show stiff advances after 
January 1. The export market is fairly humming. ‘The 
car situation is somewhat improved, but we are not getting 
anything near full requirements. 

Thomas W. Blake, assistant sales agent of the South 
Texas Lumber Co., has just returned from an extended 
trip through the North and East, where he has been 
making a careful survey of the situation and said: 

I have gone into the situation carefully and conscien- 
tiously, and honestly believe that the lumber trade has be- 
fore it now the brightest prospects in its history. From 
about December 5 on through January 1 look for the heaviest 
buying of any time during the last 12 months. There are 
no large stocks of lumber in the North and West and with 
every condition favorable for a heavy consumption of lum 
ber there is bound to be a big demand. 

Mr. Blake looks for a constantly stiffening market, 
with pronounced advances early in the coming year, 
especially much activity in the car material market. He 
visited a number of the large car foundries and found 
them all loaded with business. At three of the largest 
car foundries in the country he was told that they had 
orders on file now that will keep them going to full 
capacity through next June. The car foundries have 
been heavy buyers of yellow pine all this year and he 
looks for an even better demand during the coming year, 
as the railroads continue to place orders for additional 
equipment with which to handle the constantly increas- 
ing traffic in all parts of the country. Mr. Blake can see 
no reason whatever for anyone anticipating a slump in 
the lumber market. 

A visitor to Houston last week was Ed Thornton, of 
the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., of Chicago, whose 
report as to conditions in that territory bears out the 
views of Messrs. Davidson and Blake as to the splendid 
outlook for the lumber trade. Mr. Thornton states that 
on his company’s yards stocks are lower than they have 
been for years; that while its normal stocks aggregate 
about 25,000,000 feet, it has not more than 15,000,000 
feet on hand. He was on a buying expedition in the 
yellow pine territory and called on Houston manufac- 
turers. He expects a most satisfactory trade after the 
first of the year. 








Severe Losses by Forest Fires. 

Several large lumber concerns having headquarters in 
Ifouston suffered severe losses last week from forest 
fires that raged along the line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway in Louisiana and along the Santa Fe 
in eastern Texas. Thousands of logs in the woods, cut 
and ready to be hauled to mills were destroyed by the 
fires that burned several days. At one point a large 
number of hewn ties and piling poles were destroyed 
by the fire. The Gulf Lumber Co., the Central Coal & 
Coke Oo., Pickering Lumber Co. and others all suffered 
losses as a result of the forest fires. At Beaumont a 
pall of smoke hung over the city for several days from 
the fires north of that city in the pine forests. 

John H. Kirby, president; B. F. Bonner, general man- 
ager; John W. Chandler, general sales manager, and 
©, P. Meyer, manager of mills for the Kirby Lumber Co., 
attended a meeting of the Kirby mill superintendents 
at Silsbee last Thursday and Friday, at which meeting 
matters of general interest connected with the opera- 
tion of the company’s mills were discussed at length. 
The Kirby mili superintendents at the meeting were: 

J. W. Lewis, Bronson; W. T. Hooker, Browndell; EB. *%. 
Stone, Rogan; J. A. Herndon, Kirbyville; J. H. McDonald, 
Bessmay; A. L. Harris, Beaumont; R. F. Hawthorne, Vil- 
lage; J. E. Dodd, Fuqua; E. T. Hickman, Evadale; W. 5. 
Earnest, inspector and. gauger, Beaumont; J. H. Hooker, 
inspector, Kirbyville, and Camp Superintendents J. L. Bril- 
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= 
ton, Kirbyville; J. B. Lindsey, Camp Weathersby; E. P. 
Gupton, Newton ; Il. J. Weathersby, Budconnor. 

Affairs at all the mills and camps were reported in 
satisfactory condition, with everything in full operation. 

The South Texas Lumber Co., of Houston, has recently 
added io its line of retail yards in Texas a yard at 
Rivier, a new and growing town on the Gulf coast. All 
of this company’s yards are reported doing a big busi- 
ness. 


Personals. 


H. Lienemelis, of the Benemelis Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala., 
was a recent visitor in Houston, accompanied by two lum- 
per buyers from Porto Rico, who were making an investiga- 
tion 0! i district with a view to more largely patronizing 

e mills here, 
ath «. Clarke, representing D. L. Gillespie & Co., of Pitts- 
purgh, l’a., Was among recent visitors in Hlouston. He was 
in search of coastwise material. 

:, \V. Deshon, local manager at Beaumont for K. Curjel 
& Co., exporters of Mobile, Ala., who have recently come 
into this territory, circulated among Houston lumbermen last 

eek 
” Car! CG. Petersen, representing Laur O. Petersen & Co., of 


Hamburg, called on lumber manufacturers in Houston again 
last week, Mr. Petersen was here a couple of weeks ago en 
route io Louisiana points on a tour of inspection of the 


vellow pine district. 
jn this territory. 

w. If. Ostend, representing the Trexler Lumber Co., of 
New York, was another among eastern buyers. His com- 
pany is buying more largely of yellow pine from the Texas- 
Louisiana mills than eyer before. 

G. Ji. Leddeker, of Leddeker Bros., lumber dealers at 
Crockett, Tex., made a buying expedition to Houston last 
week to place orders for yard material preparatory to the 
rush of business expected in his section. 

J. W. Ferguson, president of the Sabine Lumber Co., with 

headquarters in St.*Louis, spent several days last week at 
the company’s office in Houston and visited the mill at 
Zwolle, La. 
Adair Lockman, general sales manager of the American 
Lumber Co., at Merryville, accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Marjorie, spent a couple of days'in Houston last week. 
Mr. Lockman reports everything quiet at Merryville, but 
could not say when the mill will resume operation. : 

L. J. Boykin, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Texas, has just returned to 
Houston headquarters after Spending several days at the 
company’s mills in Louisiana, 

J. Hi. Austin, manager of the Houston office of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., is receiving hearty congratulations 
from his many friends in the lumber fraternity over the safe 
arrival at his home on Saturday, November 25, of a bouncing 
8%4-pound boy. 


He expects to deal largely with mills 





AMENDED BUILDING ORDINANCE HELD UP. 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 25.—That ‘‘there’s many a 
slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip’’ is a trite, but true, 
saying was demonstrated to the lumbermen of Houston 
last week, when the revised and amended building ordi- 
nance which smoothly and without a hitch of any kind 
had passed its second reading and only awaited a per 
functory third reading and final passage by the council, 
suddenly struck a snag of Jarge proportions and was 
held up just on the eve of passage. Nine months ago, 
just after the disastrous fifth ward fire that destroyed 
a large amount of valuable property, the city council 
passed a rigid building ordinance, in accordance with 
the State building code, which forbade the use of 
wooden shingles on any roof within the city limits of 
Houston. 

It was claimed at the time by the insurance people 
that this would result in a considerable decrease in th? 
insurance rate and thus effect a great saving to the 
property owners. After a trial of nine months, how- 
ever, it was found that the reduced insurance rate had 
not materialized, while a hardship was being imposed 
upon the citizens, especially those of moderate means 
and the poorer classes, in denying them the privilege 
of using wooden shingles on their small cottages and 
homes and requiring them to use a more expensive ma- 
terial. A new ordinance was drafted, curtailing consid- 
erably the fire limits in which wooden shingles were 
prohibited, these limits being made to include all the 
business district and the factory districts. There was 
no objection in the city council, the commissioners, in 
fact, all being in favor of amending the ordinance to 
meet the views of the citizens mentioned above, and it 
passed the second reading. ‘The third reading and final 
passage was set down for the meeting last Monday, but 
when it came up there suddenly developed strenuous 
opposition to its passage, this proposition coming from 
hardware merchants and dealers in metal roofings of 
various kinds, and the insurance committee of the cham- 
ber of commerce. A three-cornered fight then developed, 
with limbermen on one angle, the hardware and metal 
roof people on another and the insurance committee on 
the other. After considerable discussion final action on 
the ordinance was postponed until a future meeting. 
The State insurance actuary was invited to come to 
Houston, attend the meeting of the council and advise 
the members definitely and officially just what effect 
the revised ordinance would have on the insurance rate 
in the city. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

Beaumont, Tex., Nov. 25.—Lumbermen are optimistie 
over the conditions in the lumber industry. Trade keeps 
up well, and there is a call for all kinds of lumber con» 
ing irom many sections of the country. Values are 
being well maintained. The sash and door factories are 
busy. The railroads continue to place good orders for 
car building material. A feature of the market is the 
(denaud for lumber for export shipments. 

Tho officers of the Southeast Texas Fair Association 
are busy making arrangements for the fair, which begins 
Monday, the 25th, and will run the entire week. A meet- 
ing «f the Lumbermen’s Club was held last Friday, and 
reports at the meeting indicated progress in closing 
detils for the celebration of ‘‘Lumbermen’s Day,’’ the 
“61. It is reported that 1,000 invitations have been 
issicd to lumbermen to attend that day. 

The equipment for the Bessmay mill of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. which will include an 8-foot horizontal 
band resaw, is being supplied by the Filer & Stowell 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 26.—The demand for yellow pine 
does not show any sign of letting up. Although the 
cotton movement has been on for some time it is 
still hard to get cars. Stock is wanted by all classes 
of consumers and they need it badly. The yard stock 
and car material demand is good and those making a 
specialty of car material find it hard to fill the or- 
ders as quickly and as fast as they are wanted. Prices 
remain firm, 


J. F. Ball, of the J. F. Ball Lumber Co., of Alexandria, 
La., spent several days in St. Louis last week. He states 
that the car situation at his mill is about the same as it has 
been for some time and that the company is only getting 
about 60 per cent of the equipment required. 

W. H. Gerhart, of the Gerhart Lumber Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
was a visitor in the city Monday. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager for the Berthold & Jennings 
Lumber Co., reports that orders are not coming in quite as 
freely as they did because the yards are not buying more 
than they actually need, owing to the nearness to stock 
taking time. The car shortage, Mr. Shehan says, is slightly 
better but the company is still getting far from the number 
of cars it needs. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., is 
in Pittsburgh on business. 

W. ‘TT. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., and 
J. W. Ferguson, of the Sabine Lumber Co., left last Saturday 
night for Houston, Tex., where they went to look after some 
business interests. 

Cc. G. Shilling, sales manager for the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., returned a few days ago from a trip to the 
mills of the company. 

The Antrim Lumber Co. reports getting a fair supply of 
orders on the same basis of prices it has been making for 
some times A. H. Beardsley, sales manager, says demand 
for red cedar shingles is as good as could be expected, with 
prices slightly higher than they were a week or so ago, 
clears having taken a jump of about 10 cents and extra 
stars from 5 to 10 cents a thousand also. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 26.—The demand for yard 
stock is still very light, both from the city and rural 
districts. Favorable weather conditions have made 
active building possible to this late date, bringing a 
heavier late fall -demand than the dealers expected. 
Practically the only business offered is for urgent ship- 
ment, and as a rule orders placed are badly mixed. 

An unusually large list of specially priced items was 
offered by different concerns last week. This has had a 
disquieting effect on the market. In going over the 
various specials offered by the different concerns the 
buyer finds that they include practically all the items in 
the list and he is able to secure better prices than here- 
tofore. Several of the large buyers have expressed them- 
selves as being satisfied with present prices, which do 
not vary much from the basis that has prevailed for 
several months. Buyers, however, want to be sure these 
prices are going to be maintained before placing orders 
for future demands. The activity on the part of many 
of the manufacturers to dispose of their stock through 
the medium of specials has caused a feeling of uncer- 
tainty among many as to the effect it will have on the 
market in a general way. It seems certain that this 
will result in buying being put off, rather than stim- 
ulated, as it is very noticeable that only those dealers 
who are placing business for their immediate needs 
are taking advantage of the specials. There is still 
an urgent demand for exports. 

One sales manager reports having made a sale of 
from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 feet of square edge deals 
at the highest price ever recorded for this stick. This 
shipment goes to Rio Janeiro, South America. He also 
reports a sale of 2,000,000 feet of square timber at the 
best prices he ever has received for this particular 
item. There is a heavy demand for car siding, decking 
and lining. 


BORN TO BE A LUMBERMAN. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 
capital was ultimately increased to $200,000. It became 
one of the largest exclusively wholesale dealers in yellow 
pine in the South. Mr. Woodhead was president and 
general manager of this company. 

About November 1 of this year Mr. Davidson and Mr. 
Woodhead again became co-partners when a consolida- 
tion was effected of the Beaumont Lumber Co., of Beau- 
mont, and the Continental Lumber Co., of Houston, the 
latter concern taking over the entire business of the 
Beaumont company. The concern operates under the 
name of the Continental Lumber Co., with a capital of 
$500,000 and headquarters at Houston. Lynch Davidson 
is president, Mr. Woodhead vice president and general 
manager; J. P. Carter, J. Frank Keith and George M. 
Coale are vice presidents and George M. Seaman secre- 
tary and treasurer, ; 

The consolidation gives the concern of which Mr. 
Woodhead is now general manager exclusive sale of the 
entire output of 10 mills, or about 16,000,000 feet 
monthly, of longleaf and shortleaf yellow pine. This 
concern is now the largest wholesale lumber concern in 
the yellow pine trade. 

Mr. -Woodhead married June 29, 1898, Miss Leona 
Tryon, a. descendant of Governor Tryon of New York 
of Revolutionary days. They have three children. Mr. 
Woodhead is a member of the Baptist Church, the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, the Conecate 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo, the Beaumont Country Club 
and the Neches Club, a social organization of Beaumont. 
His chief diversion is golf. 

Mr. Woodhead has always been engaged in the selling 
end of the lumber business and in that occupation he 
has traveled Mexico, Yucatan, the West Indies, the Yaqui 
Indian district, and many other regions where yellow 
pine is sold. His success has been due to a wide famili- 
arity with markets at home and export requirements 
abroad, and a knowledge of the uses of yellow pine and 
acquaintance with those users. 




















Are Your Horses 
Eating Up Your Profits? 


ORSE and wagon delivery is an unnec- 
cessary drain on your gross profits. 
Lansden Electric Trucks are 100 per cent 
faster, 15% to 30% cheaper than horses as 
electricity is the most. inexpensive motive 
power. Continuous repeat orders from 
Americas formost business firms -bear witness 
to the fact that The Lansden is the most 
efficient and altogether satisfactory commer- 
cial ‘car‘in the field. We gladly refer you, as 
a prospective customer -to any-of the 2,500 
Lansden truck owners and will abide by what 
they tell you. 


The Lansden is equipped with Edison Storage Bat- 
teries and built in all sizes of 750, 1000 Ibs. and 
1, 2,3, 34 and 5 tons capacities. Write Dept. “K” 
“for specification bulletins of trucks suitable for the 
Lumber Trade. 


Ze Lansden Gompany~ 


MAIN worKsSa’ Newark. N.J 


GENERAL OFFICES 














EE" g-— BENJAMIN 
Belen, INDUSTRIAL FIXTURES 


Be 


Lighting Results 


If you are looking for prac- | 
tically constructed, inexpen- | 
sive fixtures, read what we ll 
have to say. It will prove of 
< a4" > interest and profit to you. i 


Write for Complete Catalog and Di t 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. ' 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, 120-128 So. Sangamon St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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1 , 
because all “7g 
CARBO STEEL POSTS >: 

- ee in ground 2 ' 

anchored “a 
Soli nek gull Guaranteed beg, 
pot to break. or bend cut of shape, ‘ 
Will not freeze or get out of alignment, 
Permanent,- Cheap as wood. 


Delta Bldg., Lows Angeles, Cal. 
30 Church Street, New York. 


TENTS “"32"° 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO., 


Write for Prices. FT. SMITH, ARK. 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


a Sole Manufacturers of thé Famous 
- , ales s 
Gees Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 


\\ write Us, 
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FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Nov. 25.—The general verdict of the 
lumber manufacturers at Orange is that the business is 
better now, all points being considered, than it has been 
in 20 years. There is a slight falling off in the demand 
and the lower grades are not bringing as good prices now 
as two weeks ago. All the upper grades are holding their 
own and even advancing. 

The car situation has been greatly. improved in the 
last two weeks. The lull in business is very acceptable to 
the Orange manufacturers, who are making a little show- 
ing in replenishing their run-down stocks by continuing 
their plants in operation. Dry lumber is very searce; in 
fact, the millmen do not care to take orders in that line 
to any great extent until later on. 

The export demand is growing stronger and there has 
been some relaxation in the vessel famine, with slight 
inclinations for a depreciation in the erorbitant freight 
rates. 

Local buying is beginning to hold an attraction for the 
lumber manufacturers of Orange, although this trade as 
a rule is insignificant as compared to their general trade. 
A number of big buildings are in course of construction. 
The Orange Rice Mill Co. has purchased half a block of 
ground adjacent te its plant on which it will erect a 
modern 2-story warehouse. 


r 








ROBERT L. ANDRES 
Idaho White Pine and 
Western Pine Lumber 
FACTORY LUMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Office, 1404 Fisher Bidg., 


Tel. Harrison-7393. CHICAGO 




















= HARDWOODS. 


Ewell Red Gum Basin 


possesses natural advantages 
that make it the first choice of 
the trade that is exacting. In its 
manufacture we have studied and experi- 
mented until we've attained methods that 
mark ours as 


The Highest Quality Gum 


Furniture factories and manufacturers of in- 
terior trim, doors, etc., will find us amply able 
to supply their needs on short order. 


We also manufacture Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Quigley, Ark. 
Post Office and Telegraph Station, HETH, ARK. 


We Want 
To Help 


Some manufacturer extend his field of trade 
in New York and the New England states. 
We've the selling organization if you have the 


Oak, Chestnut 
Poplar and Gum 


We cover the state of New York from our N. Y. 
Office and New England from our Springfield 
Office. Let's get together—we’re willing to buy 
stock outright or sell on commission. 


Geo. Webster Lumber Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



























"WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW OrLEANS, La., Nov. 25.—For the week past the 
market has held its own as to demand; with respect to 
prices there have been some advances in cypress—they 
apply to No. 1 and No 2 barn and range from 50 cents 
to $1.50—while yellow pine quotations remain about as 
they were. Cypress shingles in some grades and sizes are 
quoted 10 cents higher, in response to the conditions of 
supply and demand. A good deal of business that the 
mills could not book and a good deal that was booked but 
could not be shipped owing to car scarcity will help to 
sustain the activity of the mills through December and 
January, aside from the usual shutdown for the holidays. 
This assurance probably would hold good even though the 
volume of new business offered shrank to much smaller 
proportions. 

Car supply seems to be slightly improved. The situa 
tion is far from satisfactory and occasions a good deal 
of complaint from the millmen, being about the only 
thing on which they have a kick coming. The movement 
has increased in volume and after all that is the best 
test of car supply. Officials of the Southern Pacific, about 
whose car service the complaints probably have reached 
maximum, say that in the near future the cane move- 
ment will be finished and the car supply will be better. 

President M. L. Alexander, of the Louisiana Conserva- 
tion Commission, left a few days ago for La Salle and 
Catahoula Parishes, in which are located the cut-over 
lands tendered by Henry L. Hardtner, of the Urania 
Lumber Co., for reforestation under the State law. The 
commission has accepted the tender and Mr. Alexander 
expects to confer with Mr. Hardtner regarding the care 
of the lands. The tract tendered comprises about 30,000 
Under the law it must be reforested and used for 
no other purpose during a period of 30 years. During 
that time the State is pledged to collect taxes only upon 
the nominal valuation of $1 an acre. The care of the 
land will devolve upon the owner but it is to be refor- 
ested under the supervision of the commission and the 
latter, through its agents, is required to cooperate act 
ively in protecting the young forest growth from fire 
and depredations by stock. This is the first Louisiana 
land to be reforested under the provisions of the new 
law and the experiment will be watched with lively inter- 
est by lumbermen throughout the South. 

The department of experimental engineering of Tulane 
University is making a series of tests to determine the 
condition of creosoted timbers that have been used as 
stringers in the New Orleans & Northwestern Railway 
bridge across Lake Pontchartrain for a period of 29 
years. The tests are made at the instance of the rail- 
way company and the department’s report upon them will 
be received with interest by structural engineers. Three 
years ago 14 sample creosoted beams from the same 
bridge were tested and found of practically equal strength 
and conditions with new and untreated timbers. 

On the application of Registrar Grace, of the State 
land office, the attorney general of Louisiana has ruled 
that the registrar has authority to refund moneys erro- 
neously paid for lands patented by the State. In the 
case upon which the query was based, certain State lands 
were patented to Calvin Pardee, who paid in the money 
therefor. Subsequently it developed that there had been 
a prior entry upon the lands. The registrar was in doubt 
whether he could return the entry money paid for the 
erroneous patent, or whether the payer would be com- 
pelled to wait upon the legislature for relief. The attor 
ney-general holds that he may make the refund at once, 
provided there is sufficient money remaining under the 
appropriation by the act of 1906. 


acres. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 26.—On retailers’ orders the 
prices remain slightly weak, especially on dimension. 
{t has fallen off from 50 cents to $1, and on some items 
more reduction, probably as much as $1, is expected 
before the first of the year. On railroad materials the 
price continues good, and on special cuttings in general 
the prices remain firm. The demand is still somewhat 
slack on stock generally handled by the retailers but 
it remains strong on the special items especially on 
railroad stuff. A number of inquiries are coming in, 
quotations being requested on material to be purchased 
after January 1. It is generally believed there. will 
be strong trade next year, and that 1913 will be as 
productive as 1912 if not more so. 

The car shortage continues to cause trouble, not- 
withstanding reports of improvement at some points. 
In some sections it seems to be worse than a few weeks 
ago. One operator reports that an order he placed in 
September for shipment from a Louisiana mill to Sioux 
Falls was delayed until recently due to lack of cars. 
He stated he was not getting more than 75 per cent 
of the cars needed. Others declared there was no im- 
provement and that cars were extremely scarce. An 
order placed at one of the small mills in August has 
not moved yet no cars having been available. On the 
other hand one of the operators reported that one of 
the railroads had given orders that no cars be sent to 
cotton compress points for 30 days and this had re- 
sulted in big relief for lumber mills. 

Shreveport citizens are advised that the formal prop- 
osition of the Orange & Northwestern Railway Co. to 
build its Jine into this city via Natchitoches and Merry- 
ville, La., will be presented to the Shreveporters De- 
cember 10. Officials of the railway company will come 
here from Orange and Houston, Tex., to ask for a bonus 
tax, rights-of-way, ete. Several prominent lumbermen 


are connected with the railway which now ope: 


; ; es in 
Caleasieu Parish. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER News, 
LAKE CHARLES, LaA., Nov. 26.—There seems to be 
disposition by large buyers in western markets 1. take 


what is offered without a great deal of hesitancy. This 
is due principally to the fact that the call for all »rades 
of yellow pine during the last four months has beep 
exceptionally heavy. A great many of the mills this 


section find it hard to fill orders sent in by sales ; vents 
as yard stocks are gradually diminishing and ther hag 


been no general trend toward establishing a 2: hour 
shift. 

The principal demand is originating in the western 
market, that is, so far as the Lake Charles mil!. are 
concerned. The export business has been excepti« ially 


good and shows a decided increase over the av ount 
shipped during the corresponding month last year. The 
Mexican business is also improved. 

The Riggs-Cypress Co., of Patterson, is making extensive 
improvements. The mill has closed down for an ind: tinite 
period in order that new machinery may be installed and 
the capacity of the plant enlarged. 

Among the prominent visitors in Lake Charles last week 
was M. L. Fleishel, general manager of the Gulf Lumber 
Co. at Fullerton. Mr. Fleishel says that his mill is onerat- 
ing full time and doing a nice business and that th: 
turpentine plant, which has been erected at a cost of «imost 
$1,000,000 at Fullerton, will soon be ready to begin business, 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Noy. 25.—Buyers are placing 
more orders now than they were two weeks ago, as many 
of the mills are beginning to get some of the old orders 
on the road. Prices are being upheld remarkably well 
on all items. Demand for a few items has fallen off 
during the last 30 days, but the price is the same as the 
shippers can find plenty of orders to take any kind of 
logs they have. Car material still leads. The mills are 
nearly all cutting such stovk and the buyers still have 
a great deal to buy. The output was curtailed somewhat 
last week, as practically all the mills have started on 
a 10-hour run to comply with the new labor law. 

Cars are not plentiful but the shippers are 
enough to keep their plants running. 

The mill and power plant of the Lamar Lumber Co. 
to be built at Clyde, Miss., will be equipped with 
machinery supplied by the Filer & Stowell Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis. This will be a single circular mill 
with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet of lumber. 


gett 
getting 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Nov. 26.—Sawn timber transactions 
last week manifested greater strength in values on 30- 
day deliveries, the gain running to 4-cent per cubic foot, 
40-foot basis. At the same time contracts, same basis, 
show a similar decline from the 30- to 3l-cent basis on 
which transactions were effected several weeks ago. Such 
facts are evidences of uncertainty on the part of both 
exporters and buyers as to late fall status of demand. 
The decline in prices on contracts providing for move 
ment within 60 days or more practically constitutes a 
guarantee of the manufacturers’ belief in a firm value 
level, and a reduction of freight rates from the Gulf to 
the chief foreign timber ports. A well-established, steady 
demand at the principal foreign timber ports for sticks 
of good average is the gist of foreign reports on the 
timber situation and is rapidly depleting stocks. 

The British timber market has been stimulated by 
continental call for spot stocks of ordinary and _ special 
averages and this has brought about some _ prompt 
closures and immediate transshipments at figures leaving 
a fair margin of profit to dealers in the United Kingdom. 
These transactions, however, have not been considered in 
arriving at a dependable estimate of current trade con- 
ditions, such demand and supply being in nature more 
or less spasmodic. There is reason for prediction that 
this situation will ultimately develop a business of larger 
proportions, establishing a regular channel for trade and 
proving the factor which will bring discontinuance of 
timber transactions between the Gulf shipper and the 
continental buyer. That the continental timber trade 
should be supplied by the United Kingdom buyers is the 
logical solution of the situation and it is probable that 
an increase in transactions will result. An additional 
factor in increasing demand for good timbers is the 
growth of the shipbuilding industry. An appreciably 
larger movement of this class of stock is scheduled for 
the coming month. Resulting from the improvement in 
the sawn market sight stocks are less available except at 
materially advanced figures. Late requisitions have ab 
sorbed the few detached lots so captioned. Added to the 
improvement in consumption there is a well-regulated 
output of the manufacturers which is intended to sustain 
values. Current quotations for sawn timbers range from 
29%, cents to 3144 cents per cubic foot, basis 40 feet. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 26.—Lumbermen report the cat 
situation easier and a large number of cars have been 
shipped during the week. Prices are still holding off and 
demand centering in all grades of railroad material. 
Inquiry is good but is slackening a little on account of 
the approaching holidays. Mills are still working 0” 
back orders and those which had started the night runs 
have discontinued then’. Lumbermen throughout this 
district look for a rush of business after the holidays 
and are preparing to do a record-breaking business. 
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No cltert has been made to replace yard stock broken 
during {he rush last summer. 

Last \veek the Robinson Land & Lumber Co., of Chi- 
jooght timber rights for 12,000,000 feet of pine 
timber Wayne County from Robert Arrington. The 
conside: ition was $60,000. 

The sachinery for the new plant of the J. J. White 


cago 


Lumber (o., at Columbia, Miss., is being shipped by 
the Fil. & Stowell Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. This mill 
will he « double cireular with a gang. 
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FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


Bir! NGHAM, ALA., Noy. 25.—Although cold weather 
is here there is no let-up in the prices of lumber or in 
the activity of the market. Every grade of material is 
in demand at faney prices and it is wondered what would 
have lappened if plenty of cars could have been ob- 
tained during the last two months. 

At some points it is claimed the car shortage is be- 
coming somewhat relieved, but the relief has not reached 
Birmingham. One large wholesaler in Birmingham said 


the car shortage on the branch of the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad between Montgomery and Columbus, Ga., is 
‘‘simply horrible.’’? On this division alone the road is 


990 cars short with lumber shippers while the main road 


js about 115 ears short. The general car famine is send- 
ing prices skyward. 


The construction of electric cars is taking about all the 
material that can be had by local dealers. 

All stocks are low and there is a labor competition 
which promises to become serious. Wages are being in- 
creased rapidly. Men who could be had a year ago for 
$1.25 now receive $1.75 a day. 

Gov. B. B. Comer has placed an order with a local 
dealer amounting to nearly 3,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The material is to be used in the construction of the 
new Avondale cotton factory. 

There are not so many inquiries for lumber from the 
northern trade at present. Dimension is a little off in 
demand. Heart railroad timber and ear sills are in good 
demand at fancy prices. Car sills and decking are sell- 
ing at $20 a thousand and both are in good demand. 
Flooring, ceiling and other dressed stock are holding very 
firm in prices and are in strong demand. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mopi.e, ALA., Nov. 25.—M. 8S. Macias, vice consul 
here for the Argentine Republic, is very much elated 
with regard to the institution of the new steamer line 
from this port to South American ports by the Munson 
line, in connection with the Mobile & Ohio and Southern 
Railways. 

With the failure of the line of steamers out of New 
Orleans to the Argentine Republic, the port of Mobile 
has fallen heir to all this business and cargoes carried 
out of this city to the Argentine Republic are inecreas- 
ing so rapidly that, in the opinion of Vice Consul Macias, 
additional steamers will have to be put into the new 
service, Which has only been in operation since the 
middle of September. 

The outward movement of lumber and timber the last 
two months has been good, the record of the present 
month promising to show up well when the aggregates 
are made up by the customhouse officials. 

The market for car material still holds up well, though 
yard stocks are quoted as being a little weaker. The 
mills in this district have enough old orders on ho»nd, 
which they have not yet cut because of inability to get 
cars for shipment, to keep them cutting for some 
time. The buyers are endeavoring to shove prices down 
on future purchases, but the mills are not inclined te 
yield their advantage because of being supplied with 
ample cutting and there have been no changes so tar as 
prices ure concerned. 

Cars are still searce and each mill in this district 
is said to be needing anywhere from 1 to 10 cars a day to 
meet requirements for prompt shipment of product. It 
is thought the situation will get back to normal condi- 
tions hy the beginning of the new year. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 26.—An unusual increase in the 
movement of lumber has been noted in the- last seven 
days. Shipments for the period have exceeded that of any 
Week since the opening of the season, a total of 4,153,996 
feet heing shipped. Of this amount 2,131,985 feet went 
by steam and 2,022,091 by sail. Shipments since Sep- 
tember 1 have totaled 30,275,154 feet, of which 22,213,099 
went hy steam and 8,062,055 by sail. The shipments on 
Friday alone amounted to 2,015,541 feet. This represents 
the largest single day for the season. 

The trade is inclined to be optimistic on the eve of the 
holidays. It is predicted that large shipments will con- 
tinue until well into the new year. This prediction is 
based pon reports from the lumber districts that there 
has boon no diminution of activity at the cutting camps, 
and tie fact that inquiries 
from all sections continue 
humerous. It is eoneeded 
that ‘ore lumber is being 
cut than in reeent years, and 
the dentand is keeping well 
up li the supply. ‘The 
demand is 





largely accen- 
tuated by the fact that build- 
Mg operations in the district 
are ‘ive in spite of the 
lates of the season. 


ested 


trade is much inter- 
i the endeavors of the 
landowners to 
Geor: 


popularize 
a pine for Christmas 


LOAD OF WALSH & WEIDNER BOILERS CONSIGNED 


celebration purposes. A number of dealers have already 
announced that they will be prepared to supply young trees 
in any quantity to any point in the South in ample time 
for the holidays and, with the scarcity of other desir- 
able trees and the corresponding high prices for them, 
orders have already begun to arrive in surprising num- 
bers. No doubt many Christmas gifts in the South will 
be hung on Georgia pine trees this year. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 25.—J. L. Atkinson has pur 
chased the holdings of the Evanston Lumber Co., at 
Evanston, Wyo., and will close out his stock in his old 
yard as rapidly as possible, making his headquartrs at 
the Goodman yard. George C. L. Goodman, the former 
owner of the Evanston Lumber Co., retires on account of 
poor health and will seek a new location in California. 

Fred W. Kienzle, western representative of the Huttig 
Manufacturing Co., has secured permanent headquarters 
at 282 Cooper Building. 

D. W. Faw, who has been manager of the Gibson 
Lumber & Mercantile Co. at Montrose for the last five 
years, will engage in the lumber business for himself 
by starting a yard on January 1, at Colona, located 
midway between Montrose and Ridgeway. 

F. E. Sanders, manager of the Hardy Lumber Co., 
for six years, has resigned to take effect January 1. Mr. 
Sanders and Frank Homan’ have purchased a mill of 
15,000 feet daily capacity near Hillside, 50 miles south 
west of Canon City in the Sangre de Cristo Range. Their 
holdings aggregate 750,000 feet and they will operate 
under the name of the Brush Creek Lumber Co. They 
will also be able to secure other stumpage from the Gov 
ernment when their present holdings are exhausted. 


NEW FUEL FROM SAWDUST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 25.—There is a scarcity of 
coal in British Columbia owing to the lockout of coal 
miners on Vaneouver Island. Fuel is in demand and 
Lemon & Gonasson, millmen of Victoria, are getting into 
the breach. They are manufacturing, according to the 
formula of a Los Angeles man, a new compressed fuel 
made of sawdust and mill refuse. Their machine has a 
capacity of seven tons daily. The cost is about $2.50 a 
ton, which is 50 cents more than the cost of coal at the 
pit’s mouth. Bituminous coal sells at $7.50 a ton, so 
that there should be a good margin for the new product. 








DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT. 


Almost every improvement that is made on the farm 
contributes directly to an increase in the patronage of 
the local lumber dealer by the farmer; this, of course, 
provided the retailer carries in stock the modern equip- 
ment that is called for by the up-to-date farmer. One 
branch of agriculture which has in recent years made 
great advances is dairy farming. As the dairy farmer 
increases his herd he also is bound to increase and im- 
prove his barn facilities for taking care of it properly. 
To promote dairy farm improvements and to meet the 
requirements of the modern dairy farm the James Manu- 
facturing Co., of Fort Atkinson, Wis., has for a number 
of years been manufacturing a line of sanitary barn 
equipment that is widely used among the leading dairy 
farmers of the country. This concern is only six years 
old but its sales of barn equipment according to a recent 
report, have increased eighty-fold.—| Advertisement. | 





OPENS BRANCH WAREHOUSE. 


In pursuance of plans to improve its facilities for 
taking care of a rapidly growing southern trade, the 
1. W. Johns-Manville Co. recently has opened a ware- 
house at 3142 South Broad Street, Atlanta, Ga. The 
company will occupy the entire three floors and_base- 
ment of the building, having in all 10,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

The Atlanta office of the Johns-Manville company is 
located in the same building where will be carried a 
large stock of the J-M products such as roofing, boiler 
and pipe coverings, cement, packings, fire extinguishers, 
railway, electrical and automobile supplies.—|[ Advertise- 
ment. | 


AMERICAN BOILERS IN MANILA. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 26.—The accompanying 
illustration represents a shipment of boilers made re- 
cently by the Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Loaded on the flat cars are four large 
internally-fired boilers which are just starting on their 
way to one of Uncle Sam’s island possessions. They are 
consigned to the company’s agent in the Philippines and 
are to be used in a large sawmill near Manila. 





NER BOILER CO. 


GA. TENN. U.S.A. ——-—~ 
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Waddell-Williams Lumber Co. 
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Mills at RHODA, LA., on Southern Pacific R. R. 


General Offices, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














HARDWOOD LUMBER | 


FOR SALE 


l car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’’ and up wide. 
6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24” and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’ to 24’’ wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11”’ wide. 

5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

| lear 4-4 1s and 2s Bass 6 to 10” wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 


Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. = 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 











RED —_ 
Gum = 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 











MILLS AT 


SALES OFFICE 
| MOREHOUSE, MO. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


















INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Deaiers 


@ Do, Tm 
The Atlantic Lumber Co. 
Ww) 








Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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WE r” MANUFACTURING 


POPLAR Watre’ OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Ete. 


Write Us Before Buying. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
ie. it KNOXVILLE, TENN. — 
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In spite of heavy demands for 3 

Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
we have a few items left: 


2 cars 4-4 Is and 2s Plain Red Oak 10°—wider 
4 cars 4 4.No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 10°—wider 
2 cars 8-4 |s and 2s Plain Red Oak 6° —wider 
I car 8-4 No. | Common Plain Red Oak 10°—wider 
1% car 5-4 Is and 2s Plain Red Oak 6°—9%%” 
4 car 6-4 Is and 2s Plain Red Oak 6”°—9%” 
4 cars 4 4 No. | Common Plain White Oak 4°94" 
3 cars 4-4 No. | Common Plain White Oak 10”°—wider 
| 
1 
| 


<< 
y 
4 


car 6-4 Is and 2s Plain White Oak 6”°—914" 
car 6-4 Is and 2s Plain White Oak 10°—wider 
car 8-4 lsand 2s Plain White Oak 6°—wider 





H.H. Hitt Lumber Company 














NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











i DECATUR, ALABAMA. _) 
Dry Red and Sap Gum. 


3 carloads 3-4” com. & bet. plain Red Gum. 
10 4-4” 1s and 2s plain Red Gum. 
15 ai 4-4” No. 1 com. plain Red Gum. 

5 wid 3-4” com. and bet. Sap Gum. 

20 ” 4-4” 1s and 2s Sap Gum. 
25 jin 4-4” No. 1 com. Sap Gum. 
OAK TIMBERS—Any size, to order. 


Stewart-Greer Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Pierce Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








_\ Mangham, La. 
MILLS: ) Henderson Mounds, Mo. 














& 


John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 ft. Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 


A few specials on which we will name attractive prices. 


200,000 ft. 1” to 5” 1s and 2s Poplar. 

175,000 ft. 5-4 to 10-4” No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
100,009 ft. 1”x13 to 17” Poplar Box Boards. 
100,000 ft. 1” 1s and 2s Basswood. 

475,000 ft. 1” to 3” 1s and 2s Qtd. White Oak. 
300,000 ft. 1’ to 2” No. 1 Com. Qtd. Whi.Oak. 
125,000 ft. 1” to 2” No.1 Com. Qtd. Red Oak. 
100,000 ft. 6-4 and 10-4” 1s and 2s Hickory. 
250,000 ft. 1” to 3” No. 1 Com. Hickory. 
300,000 ft. 1” to 2” 1s and 2s Chestnut. 
200,000 ft. 1” to 2” No. 1 Com. Chestnut. 











Write to the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company for prices 
on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 





e— 


Get Our on the Following 
aa x i ces Items Before Placing 


Your Orders Elsewhere 
Three cars 3’’ and 4”’ No. 1 com. & bet. white oak. 
Two cars 2’’ No. 1 common and better white oak. 


Two cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 1 com. and bet. poplar. 
Two cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 2-A common poplar. 








The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








(HARTZELLS DAYTON WALNUT 
Planks - Boards - Panels 


Veneer Logs and Veneers 


( Made in our own modern electrically driven mills. 





























WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 25.—Inbound movement of 
timber is restricted by the car shortage which is still 
more or less serious. A prominent hardwood lumber 
manufacturer here says he-has been able to get a little 
ahead of his stock of logs but that the supply on the 
yards would not last more than three days. Another 
prominent manufacturer said he was having difficulty 
in getting timber moved to Memphis and there is no 
doubt that conditions in this respect are adversely af- 
fecting a number of -manufacturers -here though they 
are able to run on nearly full time. The point they 
emphasize is that any stoppage of log receipts would 
make it necessary to close down, at least temporarily. 

Timber in Woods Plentiful. 

There is no seareity of timber in the woods. The sea- 
son has been very favorable for getting out logs and 
the supply available is adequate. However, the car situ- 
ation is admittedly bad: and sawmill operators are won- 
dering whether or not it will be possible to get their logs 
moved to their plants before they suffer any damage 
through deterioration, or before it is necessary to close 
down their plants. 

Building operations continue on a large scale. There 
are many small projects.under way and the handlers of 
building material of all kinds find themselves busy. The 
contractors are doing a good business and the outlook 
is for an excellent building record, for November. 

Cottonwood Rates Advanced. 

Announcement has been received from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of an advance of 6 to 8 cents 
a hundred pounds on. cottonwood and, gum shipments 
from Helena and West Helena to° Memphis by the. Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas road‘and of 7'to 8 cents on other 
classes ot hardwood lumber. The Frisco ‘system has 
also announced an advance on cottonwood lumber from 
Memphis to points in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Ken 
tucky. The other western roads are also making similar 
advances, notices of which have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Lumbermen’s 
Traftic Bureau is preparing to contest these advances 
and it already has asked the commission to suspend 
them until the lumbermen have had an opportunity of 
presenting their side of the controversy. 

Indications are that John M. Tuther, secretary of the 
Memphis Manufacturers’ Association, will be elected 
secretary of the Business Men’s Club at a meeting to be 
held the latter part of this week. Mr. Tuther was for- 
merly secretary of this organization and resigned to 
accept the secretaryship of the Memphis Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The Arkansas Timber & Land Co., Malvern, Ark., 
which recently purchased a big mill site at that point, is 
surveying a route for a railroad to reach its timberland 
holdings in Garland and Montgomery Counties. It is 
proposed to begin construction of the mill at Malvern 
very shortly and to make it one of the most complete 
plants of its kind in the South. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 25.—Dealers find the se- 
curing of material to fill the requirements of cus 
tomers the main proposition. Car shortage conditions 
have improved to some extent, though it is still difficult 
to get adequate cars to handle business promptly and it is 
believed that conditions will continue this way until the 
new year. There are large supplies of logs and lumber 
on the railroads at the country stations and these are 
being gradually moved to market. 


Thomas N. Nixon, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Vhila 
delphia, was a recent visitor in the Nashville market and 
Was a welcome caller at the local plant of his company as 
well as at a number of other offices. Mr. Nixon said that 
his company has made large purchases and feels confident 
as to the future of the lumber market. He said that the 
car shortage is interfering with operations in several timber 
sections he had visited on his southern trip. 

Farmers of Rhea and Meigs Counties are attempting to 
organize a company with $20,000 capital to start a factory 
at Dayton, Tenn., for the manufacture of strawberry crates. 
Difficulties in securing crates last year have caused this step 
to be taken. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 25.—Business conditions in 
all lines of trade are excellent and as the lumber indus- 
try is more or less affected by other industries lumber- 
men look for a general condition of prosperity and are 
planning accordingly. The hardwood trade is in a flour- 
ishing condition and judging from the numerous in- 
quiries, calling for nearly every item on the list and 
in good sized quantities, dealers expect a fine trade dur- 
ing the winter. Factory trade is booming and very few 
of the concerns that usually carry large stocks of their 
own have more than a couple of weeks’ supply. 
Emil Thoman, of Bennet & Witte, states that business is 
holding up well and many inquiries are being received daily 
for most all kinds of stock. 


S. W. Richey, of Richey, Halsted & Quick, 


reports a 


capacity business and is a firm believer that present good - 


conditions are here to stay for a while. 

John Byrnes, of the Conasauga Lumber Co., which deals 
mostly in southern white pine, states that it is hard for 
the eastern Tennessee mill to accumulate any stock, which 
is much needed. Business is keeping up well. 

The Johns-Mowbray-Nelson Co. is expanding and finds the 
new quarters in the ‘Provident Bank Building no. more than 
adequate to take care of the increasing business. 

The Howard & Barber Co. is booking a good business. 
Ed Barber, in the South buying most of the time, reports 
that while stocks are scarce he has been able to secure some 
dry stock 

C..2L 


Co.. of Ashland, Ky., states that the poplar business in 





‘Clark, local manager of. the Swann-Day Lumber | 


the lower grades is booming and there is a muel 


bette 
tone to the market for the good grades and for wid %3 


Stock, 


VALLEY eperenee HARDWOOD NOTES, 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25.—Demand is good especially 
for plain oak, with ash a a close second, followed |v the 
lower grades in cottonwood and gum, used in 
manufacture. 

The meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange ealled for 
last Friday afternoon, to get ready for the weight hear. 
ing which will be held in this city December 9 jefore 
Examiner Prouty of the Interstate Commerce Com 
niission, was not held owing to lack of a quorum, An. 
other meeting has been ealled for tomorrow afte noon, 


George E. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hardwood 
Lumber Co., states that its business is satisfactory as 





box 


iY as 

orders ure concerned, 
W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason imber 
Co., says orders are coming in nicely. Prices are good and 


well maintained 
k. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles Fy. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Co., reports his company is receiving a good many 
orders, SO many in fact, that stocks are getting low, espe- 
cially gum. Low-grade stock in particular is going fist, 
H: A. Singer, the New York. representative of the Amer. 
ican Hardwood Lumber Co., has returned from a selling trip 
through the East and says business in that territory is good. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Noy, 27.—Demand for sound wormy 
chestnut has cleaned out about all available stocks of 
this material, especially long lumber, which is wanted 
for interior. finish work. Prices have not changed much, 
but the strength of the demand itself is regarded as of 
unusual interest. Red oak, plain sawed, is selling better 
than white, according to leading hardwood distrib iters. 
One of the reasons advane ed for this is that most users 
of plain oak can ‘utilize red as well as white, and on 
account of advanced prices on all kinds of plain oak the 
possible saving is regarded as something worth taking 
advantage of. 

R. EF. Smith, of the Ohio River Sawmill Co., has been 
named on the transportation committee of the Louis. 
ville Hardwood Club by President Edward L. Davis. 

Reports from many points in eastern Kentucky are 
that as a result of the extremely dry weather of the 
last few months forest fires are raging in the Black and 
Cumberland Mountains along the border between Ken 
tucky and Virginia. Much timber is being destroyed. 

The sawmill of the North Fork Lumber & Timber Co., 
of Jackson, Ky., located at Yerkes, has been started. 
Ample timber is on hand for a large run. 

Two large plants are being erected at Winchester, Ky., 
the sawmill of R. L. Thomas and the tobacco hogshead 
factory of George Tomlinson being under construction, 
Improvements in the plants of the Winchester Luntber 
& Manufacturing Co., R. P. Scobee & Sons and the B. F. 
MeCormiek Lumber Co. are also being made. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 26.—The local manufacturers 
of hardwood lumber report trade active and many of 
the large mills are being operated day and night in 
order to supply the demand. Manufacturers say they, 
can not recall the time when business was as active as 
it is now. Logs are coming in freely and millmen look 
forward to a busy year. Inquiries are brisk. Prices are 
advancing rapidly, as stocks are low and buyers are 
requesting prompt shipment. Plain oak is selling for $5 
more a thousand than it was three months ago and manu- 
facturers would not be surprised to see it advance still 
more before the first of the year. Quartered oak is also 
stronger than it was a month ago and in good demand. 
Demand for ash and hickory is brisk. Poplar was drag- 
ging most of the summer, but the demand has picked up 
during the last few days. Gum is in good demand, but 
as a great deal of it is now being turned out by some of 
the mills it is not believed there will be any further 
advance in this grade of lumber. 

Yellow pine dealers and sash and door men as well as 
planing mill men say trade remains active and_ they 
believe there will be no let-up in their business during 
the next three or four months. The local planing mills 
are rushed with orders. The local trade is especially 
good and the out-of-town trade is better than it was this 
time last year. Collections are better than they were 4 
month ago. 

The Imperial Desk Ce., which is moving its factory 
here from Henderson, Ky., has elected the following 
officers to serve one year: President, Benjamin Bosse; 
vice president and treasurer, Louis C. Greiner; secretary, 
Gilbert Bosse. The company is remodeling the plant of 
the old New York Dimension Co. and will have it ready 
for occupancy by the first of the year. 

The famous Newman tract of timber on: East lork 
Creek near Glasgow, Ky., has been purchased by [Law 
rence Bros., of Tompkinsville, Ky. This is eonsidered 
one of the most valuable tracts of timbered land in 
southern Kentucky. The purchasers will erect a sawmill 
on the land and begin eutting the timber shortly. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CapILLAc, Micu., Nov. 25.—Help in the woods 1s 
scaree in this section and some of the lumber camps are 
running short-handed. 

Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.) recently purchased two teams 
of horses for use in their logging operations near Spring- 
vale. The horses came from Evart and were driven 
through Cadillac last week. W. W. Mitchell, of Cobbs 
& Mitchell (Inc.), wife and daughter are spending a few 
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Be aia 
weeks i New York City. F. J. Cobb has gone to Port- It is understood that one of the biggest commission 


land, Ore., to look after business interests there. 

Murphy & Diggins are sawing some fine maple, turn- 
ing an exeeptionally good run of clear white maple. 

The New York Central Lines have contracted for a 
mount of beech and maple ties from local manu- 


large : : 
facture's. As yet the railroads serving the western por- 
tion of Michigan have not taken advantage of the hard- 


wood tic game, but are looking into the subject and no 
doubt will fall in line with the New York Central lines, 
Pennsy !vania and other lines. 

The American Woodenware Co., of Manistee, has be- 
oun operation at that point with 60 men. Its entire 
outpu for 1913 has been contracted for. 


Ww. |) Barrows and George W. Polhemus, of the United 
states orest Service, Washington, D. C., have completed 
their work of measuring and tabulating maple and beech at 
Cumm:: Diggins camp No, 13, and have left for other work. 
Leonard ‘TL. Burritt, of Cadillac, who has been assisting 
them, vas accepted a osition with the Cummer-Diggins 


comp!» for special service in woods work. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Bur. ALO, N. Y¥., Nov. 26.—The Adirondack operations 
of the !mporium Lumber Co. are reported to be without 
any interference from snow up to the end of last week, 
thoug! the storm of last week is supposed to have 
reache'| there. Almost everything handled at present 
is har: woods. 

LE Stewart & Bro. find some sale for cherry, though 
not to the former extent. Their sales this month bid fair 
to go ihead of last month and are made up largely 
of oak 

O. &. Yeager’s yard is receiving considerable plain oak 
and also some cypress, of which it makes a specialty. 
The latter wood is firmer in price than a few weeks ago. 

The yard of T. Sullivan & Co. is finding a good sale 
for miple and oak and is also receiving fair orders for 
elm. A fair amount of oak is coming in. 

It has not yet been decided by Scatcherd & Son 
whether or not the Memphis mill will be continued. In 
the event that it is not the Buffalo yard business will 
be carried on more actively than of late years. 

J. M. Briggs & Co. have bought a block of oak and 
chestnut in Pennsylvania. 


Vv 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 26.—Trade conditions through 
out Columbus and its vicinity are in general very satis- 
factory. Prices are holding up well and it is believed 
they will advance. Demand is active for both hardwoods 
and yellow pine and the other lower grades are also hold- 
ing up well. Faetories continue to be inclined to stock 
up, but there is practically nothing doing in the yard 
trade, as the dealers seem to be inclined to wait until 
later on in the year, when it is expected prices will drop. 
The car shortage continues and most dealers seem to be 
feeling its effects more than ever. Notwithstanding the 
weather conditions building operations are very active. 

R. \W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., says prices are stiff and the volume of trade 
good; that the greatest demand seems to be in the oak 
market, especially the plain. He notes a good demand 
for ash, and spruce and hemlock are also strong. 

W. lL. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., says 
trade has been very satisfactory, especially with the fac 
tories; that prices rule firm, with a tendency to advance. 
Dry stocks are searce. 

F', Everson Powell, of the Powell Lumber Co., reports 
a good demand in all grades of hardwoods, especially in 
vak and poplar. He says prices are holding up well and 
the outlook for the future is bright. The yellow pine 
market is a little slow. 

John R. Gobey, of John R. Gobey & Co., says trade 
continues very active; that the greatest demand is for 
hardwoods, especially plain oak; that prices are holding 
up well and inclined to advance. Dry stocks are scarce 
and the car shortage shows no improvement. 





r 
| CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orvawa, Ont., Nov. 26.—A conference which took 
place between W. H. Hearst, minister of lands, forests 
and mines for Ontario, Aubrey White, deputy minister, 
and Dy. Roehe, Minister of the Interior for the Do 
minion, in Ottawa last week is the first step toward set 
tling what is a matter of great interest to lumbermen 
in the ownership of the heavily timbered Indian Is 
lands in the Georgian Bay and Rainy River districts. 
The question has been in issue for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The point as to which Government has the right 
to dispose of the timber of the islands is the main 
question to be settled. The Province has always held 
that all lands within the provincial boundaries are 
under the sole control of provincial authority, a claim 
Which the Dominion has so far not admitted. 

Sawinills of the local lumber companies have been 
able i) keep running much later this year than for 
Many years past. This is due to the mild weather ex- 
Perienced during October. 

Local price changes have occurred lately in pine and 
Spr The changed figures are as follows: 

a g00d shorts—1-inch ott 7- inch and up, $42 to $44: 
ban. ty —_ to 6-inch, $382 to $36. Pine, box_boards— 
Min be 7 inch and up, from 6 to 11 feet, $15 to $17. 
816 eae: ao h_ by 4-inch and | up, 6 to 11 feet, 
gy EAS Linch by 4-inch and up, 12 to 16 feet, $18 to 
“ !-inch by 9-to 10-inch, 12 to 16 feet, $20 to $22; 


1% uch by 7- to 8- and 9-inch, 12 to 16 feet, $20 to $22: 
$20 to $22: 





ta ach by 10-inch and up, 12 to 16 feet, 
re h to 2-inch by 12-inch and up, 12 to_ 16 feet, $24 to 


mil Spruce, 1-inch clear, fine dressed, $27 to $28. Pine 
an cull shorts—1-inch by 4-inch and up, 6 to 11 feet, 


24! 0. $16. Spruce lath, mill run—1%-inch per 1,000, 
$3 in gplon 


claims heard in Canadian courts will be appealed to the 
supreme court here in the case of Edmond Picard, a 
Parisian broker, who claims $153,000 commission on 
the sale of mines and timber at Revelstoke, B. C., to the 
Dominion saw mills. He held an option on the property 
for $595,000 immediately before its sale and claims % 
per cent commission, 





SOUTHEASTERN CANADA NEWS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Nov. 25.—Navigation on the St. 
Lawrence practically is over for the season, although 
buoys will not be lifted nor will the season be offi- 
cially closed for another month. As far as lumbermen 
are concerned they found shipping accommodation at a 
premium for the year and also were forced to pay con- 
siderably higher rates than was the case a year ago. 

Henri Menier, the Paris chocolate man who owns th« 
Island of Anticosti, has developed his lumbering and 
pulp business to a remarkable extent in the last year or 
two. He started in a small way but the business has 
grown and now he has four steamers engaged in carry- 
ing out pulpwood. This is shipped as far west as 
Niagara Falls and on the Atlantic coast as far down 
as Portland. Next year he proposes chartering four 
more steamers for the purpese of carrying out hig 
pulp and lumber. 

Reports from the exploring parties sent out by the 
Federal Government to examine the timber resources 
of northern Alberta and other points in the Western 
Provinces have been made public. S. H. Clark examined 
last season the district lying north of Lae LaBiche 
and east of the Athabasca River in northern Alberta, 
which is along the route which was proposed for the 
Alberta Great Waterways Railway. 

The examination brought out the fact that the quan- 
tity of large timber is small and only in a few scat- 
tered areas. There is, however, a large quantity of 
immature spruce and jack pine which needs only pro- 
tection from fire to be a valuable crop for pulpwood 
or lumber. 

Another exploring party sent out by the Ontario 
government covered the region surrounding Hudson’s 
Bay and the new district of Patricia. This work was 
done by J. B. Tyrell, the well-known explorer. Mr. 
Tyrell said ‘‘The best land up in Patricia is forest 
covered and the sun has never had a chance to get at it. 
However, it requires drainage.’’ 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 
Toronto, ONtT., Nov. 25.—G. S. Lindsay, manufac 
turer of interior woodwork at Walkerville, has leased 
from the city of Toronto a 2%4-aere site on Ashbridge 
Bay in the eastern manufacturing district, on which he 
will erect a large factory employing at least 40 men, 
to manufacture high-grade interior fittings. He has sold 
his Walkerville plant to an automobile manufacturer. 

Adam Beck has secured options on 900 acres of land 
around Iroquois Fall, Ont., in order to obtain wood for 
the manufacture of cigar boxes. The land is wooded 
with spruce, balm of Gilead and poplar suitable for 
cigar boxes, though of little value for any other purpose. 
Settlers will be paid $3 a thousand feet on the stump. 
Machinery for a mill will be forwarded at once and 
operations started as soon as possible. 

Some comment has been created by the omission from 
the Governor General’s speech in opening the Canadian 
Parliament on November 21 of any reference to tariff 
legislation, As it is customary to outline in the speech 
the leading features of the government’s program for 
the session the silence maintained on the subject is 
supposed to indicate that no general tariff measure will 
be introduced and that the proposal to create a_ tariff 
commission, which was defeated last session in the 
Senate, has been dropped. It is considered not unlikely, 
however, that some union changes in the tariff affecting 
special interests may be made. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 25.—W. E. Horton, a South 
African business man, who is visiting here, gives a hint 
to British Columbia lumber manufacturers in respect to 
trade with his part of the world. He thinks there is a 
good opportunity for Coast millmen to develop trade with 
South Africa, and if shippers from here can meet the 
duties to be levied on ships passing through the Panama 
Canal the trade should become important. Timber is 
an expensive item in South Africa and, though there is 
a good market, the trip via Cape Horn is a drawback to 
the trade. 

Another hint on trade that will be bettered when the 
Panama Canal opens is given by D. G. Curtis, president 
of the Erie Lumber Co., of Erie, Pa., wko has timber 
interests in this Province and is here on business con- 
nected therewith. Mr. Curtis points out that the more 
favorable rate will give inferior grades of lumber from 
the Pacific coast access to the market of the Eastern 
and Middle States, in addition to a wider field in South 
America. He instanced how the ship canal between Buf- 
falo and Albany would also be a factor to help Pacific 
coast lumber into the interior from the Atlantic seaboard. 
At present the high rail rate prevents the use of any 
but the highest grades of Pacific coast lumber, although 
the poorest variety of lumber produced in the East, 
namely, Pennsylvania hemlock, sells at the mills for $21 
a thousand feet. 

The irony of fate is shown in the case of the Proctor 
mill of the Wattsburg Lumber Co., which was recently 
destroyed by fire. This mill, which was the last in opera- 
tion on Kootenay Lake, had been unable to get cars, and 
applied to the board of railway commissioners for an 
order that the Canadian Pacific Railway supply cars. 
When the mill was burned, 12 cars were on the way to 
the mill. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let usquote youon 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 





Retail lumbermen 


who cater to an 
exacting trade say Dixie 


Brand Flooring makes 
good. We had that in mind 
when we began its manufacture and for 
that reason selected the best oak timber 
we could find in Arkansas. Quality as- 
sured, our next move was minimum cost of pro- 
duction. That we’ve made good in that respect is 
best attested by our prices. Ask for them. 

We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 


and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charg. 


BLISS -COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 











Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 























HARDWOOD LUMBER N Matched 
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COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a Tetail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay 
read them carefully. 


any — — lumber dealer to 
Fifteen cents, pos 
AMERICAN LU MEE ERMAN, Chicago. 
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We have for 
Quick Sale 
1,000,000 Ft. 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


Tennessee Soft Chestnut 
good widths and lengths. 







Detailed list and prices upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Successors to ° 
E. V. Babeock & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








— PHONES — 
@EuU 1620 CouRT 


- 1621 ” 
PBA 417 MAIN 








PEOPLES BANK BUILDING, 


PITTS BURGH, PA. 





Tell us your needs 

or get our prices 

on these items of 

ry 

30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 

80 M ft. 1x10 D. 


40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 8 D. 
100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





hite Pine 








Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufactuzers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Write for Quotations. 














i J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. | ¥- VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
A AND HARDWOODS. 


Office: 911 Oliver Building, 





NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


} Send us your orders and inquiries. 


Ses 252 


| 
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BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 


Logging and Lumbering, - $5.25 postpaid. 
Lectures on Sylviculture, - - 2.15 ee 
Forest Mensuration. . - - 1.16 49 
Forest Finance, - - - - 55 a 
Forest Policy, - - - - - 1.90 si 
Forest Protection, - - - 1.65 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those interested in 
lumbering and forestry. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











G. M. Payne, of Harry Rankin & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was a Chicago visitor last Friday. 

C. L. Gray, president of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., was a visitor to Chicago’s lumber offices 
this week. 

G. H. Halloway, 
Northern Building, 
a buying trip. 


of the Halloway Lumber Co., Great 
Chicago, is in Memphis this week on 


A. P. Steele, of the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Sardis, Miss., was in Chicago the latter part of last 
week on a short business trip. 

F. Thompson, of the Frank Abbott Lumber Co., Laflin 
and Twenty-second Streets, Chicago, left this week for 
a visit to the northern mill points. 

Thomas Seanlon, of the MeParland Lumber Co., Laflin 
and Twenty-second Streets, Chicago, is visiting the mills 
of Memphis and vicinity this week. 

Marin- 
week on 


C, A. Goodman, of the Sawyer, Goodman Co., 
ette, Wis., was in Chicago a day or two this 
his way home from an eastern trip. 


Sheldon W. Buckner, of the Buckner Bros. Lumber Co., 
McCormick Building, Chicago, paid Detroit and Toledo 
a business trip this week, and left Friday night for 
Pittsburgh. 


ED Babcock, president of the Babeock Lumber & 
Boom Co., Pittsburgh, spent a considerable part of the 
past month at the company’s mills in West Virginia, 
located at Sewell, and other points. 


I’. R. Seeley, secretary of the H. H. Hitt Lumber ( 
Decatur, Ala., visited Chicago this week. He reports a 
demand for hardwood specialties, which include 
quartered plain white and red oak, gum and hardwood 
flooring. 


good 


James D. Lacey, of James D. Lacey & Co., the lead 
ing timberland house of Chieago, Seattle, Portland and 
New Orleans, lately visiting the latter city, will give 
Chicago the slip this trip and go directly to his new 
home on the Hudson. 


C. A. Bradenbaugh, assistant sales manager of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was a 
Chicago visitor the latter part of last week and then left 
for Indianapolis in company with James H. 
represents the concern in this territory, 


Lang, who 


George H. Evans, of the G. H. Evans Lumber Co.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., visited Chicago this week. He reports 
business very good, car stock especially being very active 
with him. It is his belief that the future of white oak is 


very bright as far as values and good demand are 
concerned. 
R. C. Sehulz, sales manager of the Yawkey-Bisselli 


Lumber Co., of Arbor Vitae, Wis., was in Chicago for a 
day or two this week and reported that his concern had 
been having a splendid business all the vear and was 
looking for a continuance of present 
during 1913. 


trade conditions 


Among the lumbermen who were visitors to Chicago 
last week were the following: A. Van Duzen, Portland, 
Ore.; William S. Patch, manager Crawford Cedar Co., 
Menominee, Mich.; D. FE. Crawford, Cedar River, Mich., 
and Theodore Schneider, Lake Independence Lumber Co., 
Marquette, Mich. 


C. F. Thompson, treasurer of the Mississippi Lumber 
Co., McCormack Building, Chicago, returned Thursday 
morning from Quitman, Miss., the mill point of the con 
cern, after an absence of two weeks. Mr. Thompson 
stated that things were moving smoothly at the mil) 
since the installation of a new engine. 


Col. Ed Galloway, president of the Galloway-Pease Co, 
and the Quercus Lumber Co., of Poplar Bluff, Mo., has 
been spending some time with his partner, Max Pease. 
Colonel Galloway has recently closed up all of their 
operations at Johnson City and they will now give most 
of their attention to their oak operations in Missouri. 


Kk. P. Holmes, manager of Holmes & Herrick Lumber 
Co., Gulfport, Miss., passed through Chicago late last 
week en route homeward from the West Indies via New 
York City and Detroit. He visited and spent several 
days in Havana and Cuba. He found post-election sen 
timent rather conflicting and was ‘‘hoping for the 
best.”? 


Kk. A. Lang, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., of Chi 
cago, spent last week in the southland, returning at the 
week’s end. He stated that the box lumber situation had 
changed somewhat and that trade had dropped off con- 
siderably notwithstanding the fact that most of the 
factories are pretty well loaded with business for future 
delivery. 


F. A. Kirby, sales manager for the Cherry River Boom 


& Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa., and the Hebar 
Co., Waycross, Ga., and Martin Rees, of the sine eon 
panies, spent Monday in Chicago. Mr. Kirby wags yon 
much pleased with trade conditions and said busivess wig 


( Y press 


his companies was exceptionally good, with stocks at the 
mills lower than usual. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Graneo, Tex 
and the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co. (Ltq.) 


ot Lutcher, La., in making formal announcement 6) 


the death of their late president, Henry Jacob | utcher 
pay him the following compliment: ‘‘ The policies out. 
lined and carried on by him in the successful anage. 
ment of his companies will be continued as in. the 
past.’’ 

P. S. Ridsdale, executive secretary of the lericay 


Forestry Association, Washington, D. ©., visited the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week en route to Settle to 
attend the annual meeting of the forest protective aggy 
ciations of the Pacifie Nerthwest. Mr. Ridsdale 
of American Forestry and expects a strength 
the influence of the American forester on the 
Coast as the result of this western trip. 


editor 
Ing i 
Pacific 


One of the pioneers in retail association wi 
ago a salesman and a manufacturer of lumber, snd for 
some years secretary of the Colorado association and 
affiliated with the retail trade of the West, -‘Pop’’ H. H, 
Hemenway, of Colorado Springs, Colo., is still act vely on 
the job. In fact, he eelebrated his eighty-first |irthday 
last week. All of his old friends are happy to know 
that he is in good health and good spirits. 


c. long 


Col. Clint Crane, of Cineinnati, is very enthiusiastie 
about business conditions at this time, as a result of the 
present demand for all kinds of oak and poplar prod 
ucts manufactured at his mill. He reports having made 
further additions to his timber holdings and it is: his 
belief that values in both oak and poplar will be ma- 
terially advanced because of the unusual demand and th 
low stocks of these materials on hand. 


J. H. Faust, of J. H. Faust & Co., Paducah, Ky., spent 
a tew days in Chicago this week calling on the trade, 
Mr. Faust has concentrating yards at Cairo, I/l., and 
Brookport, Ky., and a mill at Toecopola, Miss. He 
stated that he has not been trying to sell much oak and 
poplar up to this time, paying most of his attention to 
manufacture. He said he had quarter 
sawed white oak which he expected to dispose of while ir 
the North. Before his return home he will visit. the 
manufacturing plants in Grand Rapids, Mich, 


sone choice 


kK. A. Sterling, consulting forester and timber eng 
neer, 1331 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., stopped off in Chicago last Wednesday on his way 
west and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a much appre- 
ciated call. He will attend tne annual meeting of the 
forest protective associations of the Pacific Northwest 
to be held at Seattle, Wash., December 2-3, after which 
he will the manufacturing centers of the Paeifi 
coast, spending some time in Portland, where he will 
make a study of the creosoting plant at that place. 


W. KE. De Laney, president of the Kentucky Lumber 
Co. and of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, spent last week in the South, and 
after spending Sunday at home returned to the mills. 
He reports things pretty active, owing toa good demand 
all along the line and a scarcity of cars. Mr. De Laney 
has been taking occasional trips attending to association 
matters, having visited the Cypress Manufacturers’ meet 
ing at New Orleans while south. Lewis Doster, secre 
tary of the association, joined him on the southern trip 
and spent a day in Memphis en route home. 


Visit 





WESTERN SASH AND DOOR MAN’S VIEWPOINT. 


George X. Wendling, president of the Weed Lumber 
Co., of Weed, Cal., has been in Chicago a week in con- 
sultation with his eastern sales representatives and 
transacting other business. To an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative he said: 


The situation is materially improved in the sash and door 
business. We had a red-hot panic in the fall of 190% and 
it lasted like the panic of 1898. The financial and comme! 
cial interests in 1907, as in 1903, ground all of the wate! 
out of values. IT made the statement in 1898 that we 
wouldn't have any prosperity for four or five years. 
think it so proved. In 1907 I made the same statement. 
We had four or five years of a distressed period, unt 
values in 1911 in many instances had gone below the cost 
of production. Stocks became short and prices wer low 
Sash and door men were worn out with low prices and 2 
small volume of business due to the panic. The attacks o0 
all industries also helped to produce adverse conditions. — 

Now we may look forward, I think, to four or five years 
of an industrial period that it seems to me can not be 
seriously affected by any political policy or anything else. 
unless we should have some serious Coteclysmal disturbance 
I don't think the incoming administration is going to i 
anything foolish. It promised that it wouldn’t. If it wil 
give us peace the business men will give the country pros 
perity. eee 

The present volume of business is good but the price is 
not satisfactory. It represents only a small margin abovi 
the cost. The Weed Lumber Co. has a capacity of 2,500 
doors and 6,000 windows a day and the market is taking 
that capacity, but the prices are still low. Demand, how- 
ever, is growing, and in 1918 if there is no serious dis: 
turbance we will be on the high road of prosperity. If the 
Democrats will give us currency reform, which is some: 
thing we really need, our confidence—the confidence we 
have expressed in them by their election—will be justitied. 

The sash and door proposition on the Coast and all 
over the nation looks good to me. The Panama Canal 
will put us on the Atlantic seaboard at improved freight 
rates. The rough lumber business is going to be puarticl- 
larly aided. Oregon and Washington will be able to load 
large carriers with fir and redwood green, which «an be 
shipped that way without injury or detriment. 
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the freight to be about $5 or $6 a thousand to seaboard 
oints (And, if your midcountry waterways are improved 
DP ieago can be served by water route from the Pacific 
rhis lumber shipped green in the holds and on the 
jecks v1 these carriers will season to some extent en route. 
r only three or four hundred pounds difference be- 


evel 


el reen and bone dry fir and much of that moisture will 
pe dissipated on the way, even piled solid. You will see 
a lot it going that way from the Sound and the Colum- 
bia River to the world ports. In redwood, of course, the 
diffe! in weight green is much greater. Redwood dry 





GEORGE X. WENDLING, OF WEED, CAL.; 
President of Weed Lumber Co. 


about 2,100 pounds, and green 4,000. These are 
on two Coast woods that can be moved green. Sugar 
pin nd white pine must be dried in their habitat or they 
will stain in transit. Fir and redwood can be dried in any 
climat: 

Getting back to sash and doors, most western producers 
recognize an obligation to the sash and door producers of 
the Mississippi Valley who were the pine door pioneers, and 





appreciate their distinguished social and commercial char 
acter; and we see every prospect for favorable conditions 
for them and ourselves during the next few years. 





OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE. 

The Babeoek Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
opened Chicago offices at 1656 MeCormick Building. 
This move was made necessary by the concern’s ever 
increasing business in this territory. It has secured as 
its Chicago manager J. H. P. Smith, who formerly was 
head of the Hardwood Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Smith is well and favorably known to the Chicago trade 
and with his pleasing personality will add many friends 
to the already long list of the Babeock company. Mr. 
Smith stated that the Babeock Lumber Co. is developing 
plans to care for any volume of business. Its mill at 
Tellico Plains, Tenn., will be doubled within a year, 





J. H. P. SMITH, OF CHICAGO; 
Sales Manager Babcock Lumber Co. 


While improvements at the Sewell (W. Va.) plant have 
already been started, which will more than double the 
tapacity at that point. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Diving the period ended November 19 twenty-eight 
Vesse's brought 10,467,000 feet of lumber, 7,757 cedar 
Hes i» Chicago for distribution. The largest individual 
arg —860,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Charles 
de \; i, from Emerson, Mich. The next largest cargo— 
(10,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Charles Wall, 
fron: Cutler, Mich. 

? : vals by days and vessels for the week were as 
Ollows: 

’ Novomber 11—Str. C. H. Hackley, Marinette, Wis., 200,- 
00 t; Str. F. W. Fletcher, Alpena, Mich., 350,000 feet ; 
Str, (‘hiletus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich.. 300,000 feet; Str. 
Ediid Skeele, St. Charles, Mich., 250,000. feet. 

Nevember 12—Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 372,000 feet. 
a ember 18—Str. Albert Soper, Cedar River, Mich., 275,- 


t. 
var ember 14—Str. N. J. Nessen, Charlevoix, Mich., 350,- 
000 feet; Str, George A. Marsh, Charlevoix, Mich., 185,000 





feet; Str. Hdward Buckley, East Jordan, Mich., 301,000 feet ; 
Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 206,000 feet; Str. Sid- 
ney O. Neff, Ludington, Mich., 50,000 feet; Str. Wotan, 
Boyne City, Mich., 577,000 feet. 

November 15—-Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 
800,000 feet; Str. J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 700,000 
feet; Str. Charles Wall, Cutler, Mich., 777,000 feet. 

November 16-——Str. Z'empest, Blind River, Ont., 358,000 
feet; Str. O. HE. Parks, Naubinway, Mich., 325,000 feet; Str. 
Charles S. Neff, Emerson, Mich., 860,000 feet. 

November 17—Str. 7’. 8S. Christie, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 
feet; Str. Lowis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 400,000 feet; 
Str. Minerva, Vans Harbor, Mich., 7,757 cedar ties. 

November 18—Str. H. HE. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 545,- 
000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 252,000 feet ; 
Str. Jnterlaken, Manistee, Mich., 456,000 feet; Str. N. J. 
Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. Edward Buckley, 
Manistee, Mich., 260,000 feet; Str. Delta, Gladstone, Mich., 
300,000 feet. 

November 19—Str. J. H. Mead, Vans Harbor, Mich., 400,- 
000 feet; Str. Piletus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 418,000 
feet 





A MUSICAL TREAT. 

The entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago is certainly giving yeoman service in 
preparing entertainment for the delectation of the 
members. Arrangements have been made with the 
Dearborn Chorus for a concert to be given in the club 
rooms Saturday, November 30, at 8:30 p. m. This 
will certainly be a musical treat. Besides the chorus 
of 20 male voices, several soloists have been engaged 
to give variety to the program. Refreshments will be 
served and the entertainment committee asks every 
meniber to keep this date open. 





aad 


ENTERS COMMISSION BUSINESS. 

R. L. Andres, of Chicago, an old-timer so far, as point 
of service in the lumbering industry is concerned, re- 
cently entered the commission business to specialize in 
western pine shop lumber. He is familiar with the 





R. L. ANDRES, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Enters Commission Business. 


wants of the factories in the North and East and the 
Missouri River trade. For a number of years he was a 
representative of the Rust-Owen Lumber Co., of Drum- 
mond, Wis., with headquarters in Omaha, Nebr. He also 
represented the Rice Lake Lumber Co., of Rice Lake, 
Wis., in the Nebraska territory. Later he became 
affiliated with one of the big yellow pine concerns, resign- 
ing to accept a position as eastern agent for the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., of Winchester, Idaho, with offices 
in the Fisher Building, Chicago. November 1 he termi- 
nated his services with that concern and decided to enter 
business on his own account. He retains the offices at 
1404 Fisher Building 


CHICAGO BOWLING LEAGUE. 









































Teams. w. Pr. ©. 
Hettlers ........ SPekiatslecnte FA alata tetad ee ee 4 866 
Sash and Doors....,. Eee OTT 6 sou 
AseerIOnD CAT Ge FOURGLY «oo. cece cee es qe 18 12 600 
Vo A as eer arrars ee Ecsta ie ako ee i4 .533 
EERE 5.5 oo ee oh 600 8ie 6 ae sib oe oe wes 13 17 -435 
Oo | ron Enea are oo. ae 22 .266 
American Lumberman ............. a et 22 -266 
MI claro roy 5650.4 bis 9. 9.6 4-602 ose cals 7 23 2338 
Am. L’b’man, Ist 2d «3d Hoo-Hoo. 3a 
Mathison .....182 131 156 Masten 108 
DAVIE 6 ve:c0 see 146 110 137 Wagner ......14 149 
Christiansen ..112 121 132 Cf Seay ree h 127 
Staehlin ..... 1556 1438 #172 Ludnow ......122 185 
Darlington f 135 134 Ladenberger ..157 172 

7 

Totals. . 640 751 Totes. os 46 741 
Hettlers. 2d «63d Am. Car & Fdy “(st 2d = 3d 
Westphal ..... é 155 212 BOIPOE «nsec 148 #198 148 
nt ene 1538 154 H. Johnson.,..126 136 116 
McGrath ......1383 146 213 MOHOTE 6 i:as0 ¥< 155 172 136 
Seltreid ....... é 188 183 JONHSOR ...... 167 188 161 
Swafford ...',..192 225 180 Coleman ...... 118 206 146 

POURING cose es 96 S867 942 Totals.......709 850 702 
P’peke-Leicht. 3d Chestnuts, 2d 3a 
OU ee 107 Aten Pesta 193 162 
McKenzie ..... i 32 146 GRORBER 2.656 149 146 
CMB 6.60 0s ce woken i 103 WHEEROT . vse ciwatbe 1383 181 
pig a re £ 144 Larson ears 159 177 
BOVORS «..cecse 52 202 Roedter ...... 150 164 165 

Totals... .5. 42 702 Totals.......%751 798 831 
Hardwoods. Ist 2d 3d Sash & Doors. Ist 2d 3d 
Arnemann ....144 187 141 Ehrhardt ..... 168 180 201 

123 166 Wickman ..... 158 186 195 

ae ee Lidell ........178 155 142 

146 «154 Garner .......160 163 170 

J. M. Attley. 118 144 Laufenberg ...187 147 37 
Bucholz 161 200 

TORI. 666 0 751 735 805 TORMIB. e500 841 781 845 








W.VA. SPRUCE 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. * NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills - - MARION, VA, 








W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office, General Office, 
No. 18 Broadway, JOHNSTOWN. PA. 





Hadentine Lumber Co., Inc. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPRUCE and || Annual Cut 200 Million 
HARDWOODS Sncbuiien 


IN THE SAME CAR. N.C. Pine and White Pine 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and - Hardwoods 


OFFICE, * PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS:— Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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There’s no denying the fact that the tendency of 
the average home-builder today is towards big- 


ger values and in doors there’s nothing like our 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


These are the doors with vertical stiles and 
rails and natural figured panels. We make a 
specialty of flat veneered panels, rotary cut, 
giving a beautiful effect. Ask about the 
~ Yakima”. That's it! For close competi- 
tion they are clinchers. The profit on these 
doors at our prices is worth looking into. 
Why don’t you do it today? 
We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, Finish, 


Siding, Columns — in fact pretty much every- 
thing a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 


H. S. OSGOOD, - . P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 


((- ~ 
The Polleys Lumber Compan 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


eadeabechanl US YOUR INQUIRIES 
y, 
































Washington Fir — California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








Doors, K. D. Frames 
Columns, Mouldings 


Finishing Lumber 
Fill Out with Yard Stock 


Quick Service. 
Get Catalogue. 


MIXED 
CARS 


FOR THE 


RETAIL 
TRADE. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





I 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., #9QVZA™ 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











i 





| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The Ong Chair Co. has 
succeeded by the Superior Chair Co. 

Potter—The W. D. Allen Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Scroggins Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Mena. 

COLORADO. Colorado Springs 
are out of business. 

Denver—The Ideal Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the R. E. Spencer Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The National Piano 
has increased its capital stock to $10,000, 

Donnellson—Howell & Dorsey have been succeeded by 
McCaslin & Haworth. 

Libertyville—The Home Lumber Co. is now the Home 
Lumber Co, of Libertyville. 

INDIANA. Ellettsville—C. L. Buchanan 
been succeeded by E. E. Faulkner & Son. 

Mishawaka—Charles Frank (Estate) has sold out. 

Muncie—The Favorite Washer Co. is out of business. 

Petersburg—Albert Starbuck is out of business. 

IOWA. Des Moines—The Beaver Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Des Moines—A. D. Bothne is out of business. 

Des Moines—The F, B. Stewart Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 





been 


Charles Brown & Co. 


Bench Co. 


& Son have 


KANSAS. Bigelow—The A. L. Scott Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—James D. Houston has been suc- 


ceeded by Carl A. Strand, who will take possession 
January 1. 

Detroit—The Detroit Lumber Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $150,000 to $300,000. 

Lansing—The Cove Manufacturing Co. is closing out. 

MINNESOTA. Albany—Peter J.- Nett has been suc- 
ceeded by J. Nett & Co., with purchasing department, 
J. Borgerding & Co., Melrose. 

Warroad—Roberts & Marvin have been succeeded by 
the Marvin Lumber & Cedar Co. 

Watkins—L. E. Larson has sold his 
Westrup, of Maple Lake. 

MISSOURI. Caruthersville-Hayti—The East Arkansas 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Little River Lum- 
ber Co. 

Independence—The Independence Sash, Door & Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Central Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

St. Louis—The Brooks-Scanlon Co. is out of business. 

Vandalia—E. W. Sparks now the Sparks-White Lum- 
ber Co, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Littleton—The Dixon 
Manufacturing Co. has moved to Weldon. 

Newbern—The Mills-Campbell Lumber Co. has_ been 
succeeded by the East Carolina Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated, with offices here and at 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

OHIO. Davton—The Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. bought Edward F. Lipp’s lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Alva—The Starr Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by W. W. Starr. 

Helena-Ringwood—The C. T. Sale Lumber Co. has sold 
its yards at above points to the Antrim Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis. 


yard to Albert 


& Poole 


OREGON. Portland—oO. C. George is out of business 
PENNSYLVANIA. Greenville—Leech & Riley have 


dissolved partnership. 

Ironbridge—Arthur Ben of 
Henry T. Hunsicker. 

TEXAS. Houston—C, H. Dorman is out of business. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—The Roanoke Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co. has been succeeded by the Hardwood Flooring Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—H. L. Bennett now incor- 
porated as the H. L. Bennett Box Factory. 

WEST VIRGINIA. O’Keeffe—The J. S 
ber Co. is out of business. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—The 
out of business, 

Merrill—The Hankwitz Handle Co. 
the Lee Handle & Dowel Co. 

Port Washington—The Wisconsin Chair Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $700,000 to $1,000,000. 

WYOMING. Worland—The Berry Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Farmers’ Co-op Lumber Co 


Skippack has succeeded 


Walker Lum- 


Merrill Handle Works is 


has reorganized as 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. 3irmingham—The Foster-Barrow Tie & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000; John S. Foster, 
president and treasurer; E. W. Barrows, vice president 
and general Manager, and Aline B. Foster, secretary. 

CONNECTICUT. Killingly—The Kennedy Corporation 
(umber, ete.), authorized capital $12,100; Mary J. Ken- 
nedy, F. A. Kennedy, F. E. Kennedy and Ethel A. Ken- 
nedy, all of this place. 

IDAHO. Weiser—The Weiser Planing Mill Co., 
ized capital $6,300. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Haughton & Gillespie (to manu- 
facture and deal in lumber, veneer, etc.), authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; Frederick E. Haughton, William W. Gillespie 





author- 


and Leo S. Kositchek. 
INDIANA. Mishawaka—The Frank Lumber & Coal 


Co., authorized capital $20,000: G. W. Ziegler, O. G. Huff, 
R. H. Jarnegan and Mrs. Stella Jarnegan. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Louisiana Logging Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; Henry Koehler, Simon Fuhr- 
man, R. E. Edelen and L. W. Key. 

MAINE. Bath—The Morse Bros. Co. (to manufacture 
and sell lumber, etc.). authorized capital $100,000: Clar- 
ence W. Morse, president: John A. Morse, treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Boughton Door Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; Fred W. Boughton, Forrest E. 
Howes and E. Florence Guild. 

MICHIGAN. Kalamazoo—The Sheffer Timber & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $15,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Hardwood Timber & 
Land Co., authorized capital $400,000; L. L. Race, J. A. 
Harris, E. G. Beecher, C. F. Knowles and M. W. Blakely, 
all of this place. i 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The 
Co., authorized capital $20,000. 

St. Louis—The Comrades Manufacturing Co. (to manu- 
acture furniture, ete.), authorized capital $100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 
(Inc.) (to deal in lumber, etc.), authorized capital $600,- 
000; H. H. Picking, C. O. Gayer and F. E. Ruggles. 

NEW YORK. Gloversville—The Gloversville Leather 


Lovejoy Planing Mill 


Manufacturing Corporation (to deal in Jeather, lumber, 
tan bark, etc.), authorized capital $20,000; Daniel C. Ken- 
nedy, Charles A, 
Mendel. 


Kremp, Jesse Seligman and Joseph W. 


East Orange—Dickey, Campbell & Co. - 


_Manhattan—The Continental Land & Lumber Cov pora- 
tion, authorized capital $25,000; Charles J. Gilfillan, Irvin 
H. Gilfillan and H. MacDowell. . 

New York—The Rosenfeld Planing Mill (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $3,000; Annie Rosenfeld, T. Hope Be and 
James A. Greene. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKeesport—The McKeesport ? an. 
ing Mill Co., authorized capital $40,000. 

Wilkes-Barre—The John R. Jones Lumber Co.; John R 
Jones, C. F. Kreamer, B. R. Jones, C. F. Kreamer, G, 7 
Heintzelman and Jean Gagion. = 

TEXAS. Flatonia—The Menefee Lumber Co., author. 
ized capital $2,500; C. Q. Menefee, Henry Miller and ). 4 
Jennings. A 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Richmond Lumber & Vood 
Co., authorized capital $2,500; F. J. Zajac, president: 
Mary Zajac, vice president and secretary, and W iam 
Kealey, all of this city. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The N & W Lumber (Co 
authorized capital $150,000; G. W. Nimemire, Thomas 
Morgan and Frank Montgomery. 

Seattle—The Ocean Lumber Co., 
$25,000. 

WISCONSIN. ‘Tomahawk—The Marinette, Tomahawk 
& Western Ry. Co., authorized capital $250,000; | 
Tweedy, C. H. Gundy, C. C. Uber, F. P. Werner and 
Ek. C. MeNaughton. 


authorized capital 





’ NEW VENTURES. 





ARKANSAS. Forrest City—The Forrest City Veneer 
Co. recently began business. 
CALIFORNIA. Happy Camp—The Happy Camp Shingle 


Co. has installed additional machinery to enable it to 
manufacture apple boxes. 


IDAHO. Bayview—C. L. Wing recently began the saw- 
milling business. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—W. W. Clayton & Co., 3306 Armi- 


tage.Avenue, have begun retailing sash, doors, blinds and 
millwork. 

Chicago—The Continental Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale lumber business, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore. 

Waukegan—Thie 
vard January 1. 

INDIANA. Evansville 
been reorganized. 

IOWA. Dubuque—Gidden Nadeau, of Marinette, Wis., 
has established a mill here. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Bartelme Co. will es- 
tablish a hardwood yard on Sixth Avenue Southeast and 
Division Street, to do a general wholesale and retail 
lumbering business. 

NEW JERSEY. Moorestown—J. S 
erect a planing mill on Mill Street. 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—The Young 
recently began the wholesale business. 

Brocton—The Brocton Furniture Co, recently began the 
manufacture of furniture. 


Waukegan Lumber Co. will open a 


The E. Q. Smith Chair Co. has 


Collins & Sons will 


Lumber (Co 


NORTH CAROLINA. Franklin—The Reynolds Bros. 
Lumber Co. is organizing. 
OHIO. Ironton—The Whistler & Scearey Co.'s plant 


is again operating. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—The Scranton Box Manu- 
facturing Co. recently began manufacturing. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Colome—The Nye-Schneider- Fowler 
Co. has entered the lumber business, with purchasing de- 
partment at Fremont, Nebr. 

TENNESSEE. Madisonville Mullendore & 
have begun operating a broom factory. 

TEXAS. Bay City—The Gainesmore Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business here with a yard at 
Gainesmore, 

Westfield—B. Leard is establishing a sawmill six miles 
west of here. 

Wichita Falls—The Wichita Falls Glazing Co. recently 
began the manufacture of glazed windows. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Richmond Hardwood Floor 
Co. recently began business. 

WASHINGTON. Chebalis—The Hill Logging Co. has 
been organized by C. O. Hill, president; W. S. Carpenter, 
vice president, and Harry Syverson, secretary-treasurer 
and manager. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—H. Frederick Hohmann has 
secured a location for establishing a general lumber and 
building supply yard for the Wisconsin Lumber & Supply 
Co 


Pardue 


~ Padus—The Padus Lumber Co. has been formed; Wil- 
liam Zachow, Charles Best and George Marsh. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





ARKANSAS. Batesville—Four big lumber mills are to 
be established in this vicinity by the Western Tie & 
Lumber Co, and the Erwin Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Redlands—The Brookings Lumber & 
Box Co. will build a portable mill on the Chetco River. 
in the southern part of Oregon, with a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet. 

Alturas—S. T. Ballard, of the Ash Creek Lumber Co. 
will establish a planing mill and lumber yard. 

LOUISIANA. Ramsey—The St. Tammany Lumber Co.. 
of Covington, has begun overhauling and repairing the 
Greenlaw Lumber Co.’s plant and will begin operations 
January 1. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Firm Lumber Co will 
erect a shed 66 by 154 feet. 

Meridian—The Carter Lumber Co. will 
which was destroyed by fire November 10. 

NEW YORK. Fraser—H. A. Burlingame & Co.. of 
Walton, will establish a sawmill and manufacture timber 
recently acquired. 

NORTH CAROLINA. James City—The East Carolina 
Lumber Co., recently incorporated, will establish a mill 
here. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 3ismarck—The Goodridge-Call 
Lumber Co. will erect a large sash and door factory next 
spring. 

OREGON. Baker—The Baker-White Pine Lumber C0. 
will erect a sawmill plant, dry kilns, ete. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Richmond Cedar Works will 
rebuild its lumber and sawmill on the southern branch 
of the Elizabeth River at a cost of $50,000; R. R. Moss, 
superintendent. 

WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—Michael Earles__ will 
erect a $500,000 sawmill, with a daily capacity of 500,000 
feet, and will also erect a planing mill and box factory. 

Tacoma—The D & M Lumber Co, will erect a shingle 


rebuild pliant 
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mill to cost $20,000, with a daily capacity of 150,000 
shins. es. The mill will be built on Lake Tapps, near 
pier: .ger. 

CASUALTIES. 

ALABAMA.  Opelika—The lumber gd Of A... Ad, 
An vs Was destroyed by fire November ; loss $10,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Putnam—The cre *s, Offices and 
jumior yards of the Wheaton Building & Lumber Co. 
wel urned recently; loss $75,000, which is partly covered 
by urance, 

KENTUCKY. Varis—The Paris Lumber & Manufac- 
turi Co, suffered a fire loss November 13 amounting to 
$15,000. 

MISSOURI. Summerville—Koller & Sons’ sawmill plant 
was burned November 15; loss $75,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. \Vetmore—November 14 the saw- 
mill .{ Thomas .Keelor was burned, entailing a Joss of 
$6,0 insurance $4,000. The mill will be rebuilt. 

CONSERVATION LICENSE TAX DEMURRER 

SUSTAINED. 

Suibverort, La., Nov. 25.—Federal Judge Alec Boarman, 

of t western district of Louisiana, recently sustained a 


demurrer 


filed by Attorney General R. G. 
ing iit the 


Federal court was without 
case of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. against the sheriffs 
of Natchitoches, Union, DeSoto and other northern Louisi- 
ana Counties, who were enjoined from collecting the State 
conservation license tax on timber severed from the soil. 
The attorney general argued that the case involved less than 


Pleasant, contend- 
jurisdiction in the 


szouo and on account of the sum being less than that 
figure the case was not within jurisdiction of the Federal 
court. Ile claimed the amount involved was only $600. 
This represented the amount of taxes collected during the 
yeal On the other hand the lumber company’s attorney 
argucd that the amount involved was really the amount of 
the State tax that will apply until all the timber is cut 
from the lands held by the Frost-Johnson company. The 


attorney filed a bill of 
proceedings will take place if 
been announced officially but 


company’s exception. What future 
today’s ruling holds, have not 


judging by Judge Boarman’s 


ruling in favor of the demurrer to that court's jurisdiction, 
the matter, if considered further will have to be in the 
State courts where a damaging blow was given the con- 
servation act at one time when a district judge held that 
it Was not constitutional regarding such tax. The lumber 
compunies are greatly interested in the matter. 


Rights of Directors. 


Bascor, Mr., Nov. 25.--An interesting decision touching 


the 1 hts of directors of corporations has just been handed 
down by the Maine law court. In the Aroostook County 
action of Fleetwood Vride in equity against the Pride Lum- 
wer et al, the court substained the bill brought by the 
plainti? in which he set forth that the individual defend- 
ants, who constitute a majority of the directors and of the 
stockholders of the defendant corporation, corruptly and 
collusively conspired to convert the property of the = cor- 
poration to their own use, in fraud of the corporation and 
in violation of their duties as directors; that they voted and 
paid themselves salaries greatly in excess of the value of 


their services ; 
poration they 
plaintiff is a 


that instead of paying the debts of the cor- 
converted its funds to their own use; that the 
creditor as well as a stockholder, and that 


through the fact that the majority stockholders control the 
stockholders’ meeting he is unable to obtain redress through 
the corporation. 


The reseript holds that directors of a corporation have no 





lawful power to vote salaries to themselves and that 
directors having valid claims against a corporation can 
not prefer themselves to other creditors, if there is not 
enough to pay all. The bill is sustained with costs on 
appeal and the decree is in accordance with the opinion. 
EvererT, WasuH., Nov. 26.—The mortgage against the 
property of the Weidauer & Lansdown Co. (lumber manu- 
f rer) is being foreclosed by the First National Bank of 
tt, a decree being made by the superior court recently. 
The lirst National Bank’s claim includes a judgment of 
$53,279, and attorneys’ fees of $1,000, and the court has 
fixed December 21 as the date for the sale of the’ plant. 


Over 2 year ago the company filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
scheduling debts of over $300,000. 


_WoopHAVEN, N.Y... 
Wrecking & Lumber Co. 
bankruptey. 


Nov. 26.- The 
has filed a 


Woodhaven 
voluntary 


House 
petition in 


—The 








OAKVILLE, WASH., Nov. Ferndale Lumber Co 
has filed a petition in bankruptey. 

Mo.Nt WINANS, MD., Nov. 26. The Mount Winans Mill- 
work & Lumber Co.; receiver applied for. 

ACA IAN, OKLA., Noy. 26.— The Farmers Trading Co. has 
filed « petition in bankruptcy. 

Ci “aL Cor, W. ¥ " Nov. 26.—A receiver has been 
appointed for the J. F. hikers Be nding Co. 

MerepitH, FLAa., Nov. 26.— Phillips & McEachin have 
filed s petition in bankruptcy. 
: at i. Hassewer (Inc.), Chicago, has filed a petition in 
bankruptey, 


BOPP PAPD III I SO 
‘‘FALLACIES OF OUR NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT.”’’ 


A ‘ook entitled ‘‘ Fallacies of Our National Govern- 


ment has just reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
This - is from the pen of Albert C. Rightor, well 
kno » lumbermen of the country as secretary of the 
Pen iy inia Retail Lumber Dealeis’ Association. With 
resper! to the title of the book itself, one might say, after 
going through the work, that the word ‘‘government’’ 
'S used to signify the manner in which the Government 
IS at }resent administered and the work is not designed 
to point out fallacies in the form of the Government 
itsel i The author discusses the conditions that have 
brous'it about the numerous alleged trusts and considers 
Corrn; tion in polities and the indifference of the elec- 
torat« to its duty in bringing about the election of honest 
and «apable men to public office; the liquor question, 
Yello commeatiae and patriotism are other subjects that 
are treated, the gist of the writer’s arguments being that 
4 Moral awakening is essential to the preservation of 
freedom and the perpetuating of representative govern- 
im The book contains a number of illustrations, de- 
Signed 


to emphasize the points made in the text proper. 


National Government,” by Albert C. 
“Pittsburgh, Pa., Publishers. 


laces of Our 
. M. Lippincott & Co., 








THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 25. 


Demand for yard stock in 


Chicago is of satisfactory 
proportions. 


The special feature is the urgency for 


immediate delivery. . This demand promises to ¢con- 
tinue until cold. weather shall stop outdoor work. Con- 
tractors are taking advantage of the weather and 
available lumber is wanted as fast as it can be de- 


livered. Manufacturers’ agents report that buying is 
still of a nature to provide for the present and it is 
expected that as long as prices are at the present 
comparatively high range, buyers will be content to 
handle current business without much reference to the 
future. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
November 23 aggregated 66,753,000 feet, against 41,822,- 
000 feet-for the corresponding week in 1911. ‘Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to November 23, 1912, amounted 
to 2,362,610,000 feet, an increase of 447,675,000 feet 
over the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended November 23 were 16,927,000 feet, an 
increase of 2,815,000 feet over the corresponding week in 
1911. Total shipments from January 1 to November 23 
aggregated 917,189,000 feet, 195,667,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1911. 
Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 1,752,- 
000 over the corresponding week in 1911, while total 
receipts from January 1 to November 23, 1912, show an 
increase of 4,237,000. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show an increase—310,000 in amount—over the 
same week last year, while total shipments show a de- 
crease of 14,530,000 over the comparative period from 
January 1, 1911. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
feported by the Board of Trade. 
Receipts, Week Ended November 23. 


Lumber. Shingles. 





1912 66,755,000 12,332,000 

1911 41,822,000 10,580,000 

Increase i 24,951,000 L7 52.000 
Total Rec eipts, January 1 to November 23. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

1912 362,610,000 441,590,000 

1911 -1,914,935,000 437,355,000 

PRYOR cant ga sca «wo ee eceleene 47,675,000 4,287,000 

Shipments, Week Ended Soccer 23. 

sumber. Shingles. 

1912 eer or 16,927,000 5,459,000 

i914 5.5. $ ocs0se, Seba O00 5,149,000 


Increase 2.815.000 


1 to November 23. 


510,000 


Total Shipments, January 





Lumber Shingles. 
1912 as A . oe oc 189,000 0 7,000 
AGERE ds re ery ewe ° 72 


1,522,000 317,767,000 





Increase 
Decrease 


Ne ie ev - 14,530,000 
Rec eipts by_ 
November 23 


Week 


Permits issued by the Chicago buil ling department 
for week ended November 27 


BGG NOVERIGE Bess 606.65 6 ck cic ewes 10,290,000 feet 





were: 

Class— No. Value. 
RIO IE a 8S 6 8860S BGS OTA. ce He aM 800 
$ 1,000 and under 3. 5000. a ee tn eee 174,400 

5,000 and under 10,000.22... 148,200 

10,000 and under ys SEE 306,900 
25,000 and under 8 ie - 362,300 
50,000 and under 106,000... ..2 ccescccces 5 280,000 








Commonwealth Edison Co., 1- to 3-story 
brick and steel power and switch house. 1 700,000 
C, E. Ely, 3-story brick flat building..... 1 250,000 
F. R. Barnhe isel, 10-story fireproof offices 
ONY aso Shirin kata N Cen erate ae ene 1 220,000 
Cc. A. Londelius, 3-story brick apartment 
NNN oe oes wieieca a1s.a4.s0s'n'a oa note a eet 1 100,000 
MI Nas ex Shae os a eee oe ERG ra eievera 126 $ 2,542,600 
Average v: 1luation for EERE sao) ci 5-018 6 ora esace 
Totals previous week ae : 169 
age valuation previous week....... ye 
als corresponding week 1911.......,... 140 
lotals January 1 to November 27, 1912 7.983 
Totals corresponding period 1911 3 
Totals corresponding period 1910. 4 





Totals corresponding period 1909. . og ha 


Totals corresponding period 1908..... : 9,198 








Totals correspon@ing ~eriod 1907........ . 7,469 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......... 7.769 
Totals corresponding period 1905 ‘any 6.652 
Totals corresponding period 1904........ « aoe 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The local trade continues to be influenced by 
the difficulty in procuring adequate stocks and assort- 
ments to satisfy the wants of retail dealers and consum- 
ers. Wholesalers say there is difficulty in selling 
lumber than getting hold of it. It has become largely a 
question of finding the sorts, sizes and qualities at prices 
that are not so high as to be prohibited. Scarcity is 
especially pronounced in the lower grades—Nos. 4 and 5 
common—and in firsts and seconds. 


less 


Minn. Yard trade has 
things promise to be 
until after the holidays. There 
trade with the contractors 
the factories. What orders come 
for immediate delivery to meet 
times hard to furnish. Prices 


Minneapolis, 
Northwest and 
the pine men 
amount of city 


slowed up in 
rather quiet 


the 
with 
is a fair 
and some of 
in from the country call 
sales, and this is some- 
are firm and the situation 


is strong as the stocks on hand are lighter as a rvle 
than a year ago. Common lumber is comparatively 


searce with the exception of No. 2 boards. and dimension 
is also light compared _with the usual stock at the time 
the mills close for the winter. 


Bay City and Saginaw. The box trade has absorbed the 
larger portion of pine lumber imports into the valley this 
season. It is still holding up well. In sash, doors and 
house finishing, the lumber trade is reported satisfactory 


and for all lower grades of pine particularly, there is a 
firm market. Considerable lumber from Minnesota has 
been received here during the latter part of the season, 


some firms which have usually obtained the bulk of their 
pine purchases from Canada having bought.several million 
feet from the Northwest of late. The supply of white pine 
lumber available is so limited that no difficulty is expe- 
rienced in maintaining the price and the trade takes it 
freely. Rail shipments to Ohio and Pennsylvania are 
quite heavy. 
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Ferry-BakerLumber Co. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber ere 


General Office and Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











FERRY-BAKER ans co. 





Specialists 
in 
Quick Shipments 








EVERETT, WASH. 


Chas. Van Pelt, 
Eastern Manager. 


Minneapolis Office, - 
1029 LumberExchange. - 
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Fir and Cedar 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 
SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
" AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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Red Cedar Shingles 


acknowledged to be the best upright 
machine made shingles on the market today. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 
Pilchuck, Wash. 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M. STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 














Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH, 
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Have you hada copy? It’s worth sending for. 
Contains photographs and floor plans of twen- 
ty-four Bungalows, Cottages and two-story 
It tells too, why Red Cedar 
Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them 
to stay and other interesting things regarding 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
amie White Building -« SEATTLE, WASH. 


residences. 














Have For Sale fine lot of 
Clear Spruce Lumber 


about as follows: 
1 7] I Pm JZ yr 1 4»—2”"—3” 


400,000 Feet 7. na 5 thick, 3 to 52 

inches wide, and 10 to 36 feet long. 

500 000 Feet 1 and 2 inch thick, 4 inch 
’ 


and wider random lengths, 
NO. 1. COMMON. 


500,000 Feet 2%, to 2 inches thick, 6 


inches and wider random 
lengths SHOP. 


1,200,000 Feet 


1 to 2 inch, 4 inches and 
wider, random lengths 
BOX. 


Clyde Lumber Co. 


Eastern Sales Office:— General Sales Offices— 


W. E. HOOPER, 723 White Bldg., 
1501 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. SEATTLE, WASH. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAY, 











PN PACIFIC COAST 
‘LUMBER 


sScevar SHINGLES 











ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II) 


Buffalo, N. Y. Most grades of white pine are in fair 
demand and trade for some weeks has been showing 
improvement. Pattern lumber is wanted to a large extent 
and there is a good inquiry for most of the other grades. 
Although a large amount of stock has been brought down 
the lakes this season there is a general shortage of box 
lumber and those looking for it either here or at the 
Tonawandas are informed that yards have practically no 
stocks to offer. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Because of the curtailment 
of receipts many dealers being forced to leave large 
blocks of stock at upper lake ports, supplies are already 
showing signs of being exceedingly short, especially where 
some of the lower grades are considered. There is a 
fair supply of some of the better grades but dealers would 
be pleased were they better supplied with these items. 
Demand continues active and prices are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The general run of trade for white pine 
stocks is good. Yard stocks are not in active demand 
but pattern lumber and low-grade stocks are sold as fast 
as deliveries can be made. There is a slightly easier 
car supply reported from mills and the outlook is for 
a better movement of this grade of lumber from now on, 
with prices unchanged from a week ago. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Inquiries are very frequent from all 
sources, although it is believed that within two or three 
weeks business is bound to show signs of slowing down. 
Prices are still strong all through the list and retailers 
are ordering only where absolutely necessary. The build- 
ing situation is firm and stocks among the yards continue 
on a moderate basis. 


Boston, Mass. A stronger market for spruce lumber 
developed last week. Buyers have not been anxious to 
take on large supplies owing in part to the higher prices 
asked. There is a general feeling among buyers that the 
present high level can not last much longer but no one 
has any way of knowing what the next turn of prices 
will be. The production is not large at present. This 
is due to many of the summer mills being shut down 
and the winter mills have not started yet, with any free- 
dom. It is not unusual at this season of the year to find 
prices of frames advancing. The market this year is 
fully $2 a thousand higher than it was last year at this 
time. No one can say whether or not the top in prices 
has been reached. If the snow holds off in mill sections 
prices will be firmer but a heavy fall of snow in the 
near future will tend to work prices downward. Random 
has been selling in a moderate way and prices are well 
held. Covering boards are in rather small offering and 
prices hold firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The spruce demand continues very 
strong for all sizes. Dry stock is scarce. Mills are unable 
to accumulate any and shipments are going forward just 
as fast as cars can be secured. The Pittsburgh demand 
is unchanged and is not unusually large, the chief de- 
mand coming from the East and principal seaboard cities. 
There was no change in the price of spruce last week, 
but some mills reported tenders of better than the list 
on certain sizes and customers are urgently needing the 
same for quick use. Very few, however, are able to take 
advantage of this attractive class of trade 





WHITE CEDAR. 





Chicago. Notwithstanding the nearness of winter the 
demand for posts is making a fair showing, with a ten- 
dency to increase. Farmers, railroads and others are 
seemingly hustling work forward to a finish for the sea- 
son. Pole demand also is holding up surprisingly well 
considering the lateness of the season. Trolley, telegraph 
and telephone poles are being used in surprisingly large 
quantities for repair work. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Business has been kept going later 
than usual én this territory, though naturally tapering off 
somewhat. The fall has been open and favorable to 
work. Dealers report considerable post stock sold within 
the last two or three weeks. Farmers in most cases 
have finished fall work and have had time to set posts 
or work on rural telephone lines before the ground 
freezes» Operations in the woods are progressing with 
the labor supply growing easier and crews becoming 
filled up to the point of efficiency. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. With one or two exceptions everything indi- 
cates a strong position in the hardwood market. The 
demand is about measured by the consumptive require- 
ments. This is based on the fact that everything ordered 
is for immediate shipment. It is expected that there 
will not be a marked increase for stocking-up purposes 
until after the beginning of next year, as the tendency 
will be as in the closing weeks of preceding years to 
restrict buying to current wants until after inventory. 
Oak is still king, plain red bringing as high as $58 in 
Chicago. Quarter-sawed white is still selling steadily 
during the season and has resulted in the absorption of 
the surplus of last year. Lumber is moving out as fast 
as it can be produced. This applies to both north and 
south. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market situation is resolving 
itself mainly into a question of getting the stock. Whole- 
sale stocks are all light and. broken and buyers are forced 
to shop around to get what they want. Advanced prices 
are cheerfully paid by those who can get what they want. 
Birch and maple of practically every description are 
scarce. The supply of oak also is light and the scarcity 
is being felt in factory grades as well as in the box 
grades. Flooring material is hard to get and rules strong 
in price. 


Bay City and Saginaw. Hardwood lumber continues to 
move freely, the trade calling for everything fit to ship. 





— 
One of the large manufacturers, when asked if ere 
was a prospect of still higher prices, replied that 4s 
matter of fact the tendency was the other way. L nber 
prices have about reached the limit for the pres: at 
least. Some contracts are being made for lum} fis 
delivery next year by mill firms who operate their ints 


the year through. Maple still has the call as to de; and 
and stocks fit to ship are reported scarce, Bee ; 


elm are also active and firm. There has been a n bse 
improvement in the trade for basswood and firms lich 
had a surplus of this lumber have been working off 
rapidly of late. 

St. Louis, Mo. There is a fairly good demand for ; rly 
every item on the list. The only complaint heard i hat 
of the car shortage and the difficulty to get dry ck 
particularly plain oak and one or two other item tat 
have been mostly called for recently. The ear sh: ge 


continues to be serious, Mills poorly situated as to { 
portation facilities are of the ones suffering the st 


Quite a few of this class of mills can not get cars all 
and they are also handicapped by the scarcity of or. 
Weather conditions, however, have been most fay able 
for logging and production when labor can be } is 
going on nicely... Prices remain firm and when ad ible 
items such as plain oak and ash can be had, a lal] 
advance is not objected to by the buyer 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand is reported good and th: ar- 
ket is very satisfactory. The demand for plain is 
good and prices are well maintained. Quartered c is 


also in good request; offerings are not large. The c on- 
wood market is firm, particularly on the lower g¢g 
which are scarce. Prices are strong. The upper ¢ ides 
are in good request as a general rule, though th: 
not much call for box boards or panel stock. A} is 
being taken about as rapidly as it is ready for the lar- 
ket. Gum is firm in all grades and descriptions, 
there is complaint of slowness in 4/4 stock in first ana 
seconds red. 


Louisville, Ky. Demand for lumber continues ex: ent, 
and little complaint of any kind is being heard, « cept 
that collections are slow. Quartered oak continu:s in 
good call, with quartered red maintaining the improve- 
ment recently noted. Plain oak likewise is selling ir arge 
volume, leading the procession in this respect, with plain 
red in better call than white. Poplar has livened up 
somewhat and the better grades are moving more briskly 
while the low grades, which have been active all long, 
are continuing to sell. There is a pronounced scarcity 
of sound wormy chestnut, the activity of the building 
trade having taken more than the usual quantity of this 
stock for use in interior trim. While additional lumber is 
due to come into the market in a short time because of 
the fine manufacturing conditions which have prevailed 
this fall, the call for stock has been so continuous, con- 
trasted with the usual falling off in the demand at this 
time of the year, that most of those in the business do 
not believe there will be any relaxation, either as to the 
strength of the demand or quotations on hardwoods espe- 
cially plain oak. 


Nashville, Tenn. There has been no material change 
in conditions in the hardwood market, no appreciable 
let-up being noted in the demand. Oak continues in big 
demand. All prices are very firm 


Ashland, Ky. Oak, both plain and quartered, and tim- 
bers of all description are in big demand and stocks dry 
enough for shipment are eagerly sought. Prices on tim- 
bers, especially long lengths, show an increase. 


Lynchburg, Va. Trade here is very active in every- 
thing except poplar. An advance in oak of 50 cents be- 
came general this week. Car stock is in good demand 
and furniture manufacturers are in the market more 
insistently than for several months. The better grades 
of oak are stronger. Stocks are reported low in some 
lines. 


New York. Stocks among the yards and consumers are 
extremely low, but orders placed last month will materi- 
ally help the situation. The manufacturing demand is 
moving along moderately and little or no change is looked 
for during the next three or four weeks. There is no 
difficulty in disposing of whatever stocks are in shipping 
condition and good prices are obtainable. The furniture 
demand is unusually strong for this time of year. Plain 
and quartered oak are selling at high prices, and chest- 
nut, maple and birch each maintain their former strong 
position. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The month’s business in hardwoods com- 
pares well with that of October and dealers seem to think 
that prospects are very good for continued satisfactory 
trade. While some buyers lately have laid in some fair- 
sized stocks the volume of business in different industries 
using hardwoods is good and it will be necessary to do 
reordering before long. Prices are holding up well in 
the various woods, especially in oak, where the scarcity 
of stock is very noticeable. 


Bosion, Mass. No abatement in the strength of the 
market for hardwood lumber is reported. Buyers have 
been taking fair-sized lots and paying the full asking 
prices without much complaint. There is a shortage of 
cars which is causing considerable delay to shippers and 
which tends to give the market a stronger appearance. 
Quartered oak is selling with considerable freedom. Good 
stock has brought as high as $90. Plain oak is wel! held 
with a very fair demand. Maple is in good call in this 
market. 


Baltimore, Md. An active inquiry and limited ability 
on the part of the mills to meet the demand are the more 
striking features of the situation. To this may be vided 
a decided firmness -in prices, which in some instances has 
been succeeded by positive advances, as in the case of 
oak. The prices to be paid seem to depend Jargely upon 
the urgency of individual requirements. Buyers abroad 
are ready to take oak planks and other hardwoods In 
quantities that suggest that stocks have run decidedly 
low, and the entire list is very strong as to price, without 
any prospect of a décline. 
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pittspurgh, Pa. The hardwood demand is continuing 
stront especially for low grades and mills throughout 
the hardwood territory are complaining of the car short- 
age. hey are unable to get out scheduled shipments 
fast enough to keep their yards clear. Poplar has grown 
‘ ry and there is a very brisk demand for maple and 


strone 

om latter being very scarce and generally sold to 
the } t of productive capacity. Beech and birch are 
in g demand and mills are sold ahead on all they 
can duce. Good ash is strong and the demand is 
very ady without any special change while low grades 
are moving in good form with prices firmly maintained. 
The kory trade is very active. Good hickory is ex- 
treme’ scarce and some fancy prices have been paid for 
excep! onally high-grade stocks, The agricultural and 


tool 1 aking trades just now are heavy buyers. Low- 


grad: eckory is steady and in good demand. 


Cinc:anati, Ohio. The hardwood situation remains en- 


tirely atisfactory. Inquiries for all kinds of stock are 
nume: us, many of them calling for large amounts. The 
probl: confronting dealers at present is not one of 
makin. sales as much as procuring stock which is very 
scare’ and buyers are returning from producing sections 
must ‘iscouraged in not being able to place orders for 


their «quirements and finding practically no dry stocks. 


Stock» at yards are lower than they have been for several 
years and the receipts last week were very light. The 
shortage of cars is delaying some shipments but the lack 


of ne’ stock is due to its scarcity rather than a lack for 
freig) | cars. Plain oak is most in demand and all grades 
are called for in about the same proportions. Quartered oak 
is growing stronger in No. 1 common and better, the 
No. 2 grades still hanging. Cottonwood in all grades goes 
well with the No. 3 grade, probably the scarcest of all 
hardwoods. Red gum in firsts and seconds is in demand 
and the same grade in sap is active but it is the low- 
grades in gum that are the scarcest and dealers are much 
annoyed at not being able to procure sufficient quantities 


to take care of the trade. Ash has been one of the 
strongest of the hardwoods and is improving to a marked 
degre: The thick stock particularly is so scarce that 
there is much apprehension among the dealers who need 


this grade. Buckeye is much in demand at present. Many 
users of cottonwood are using buckeye as a substitute. 
Low-grade poplar is very strong but the good grades are 
not moving as fast as dealers would like although a 
marked improvement in these grades was noticed during 
the last 10 days. Wide stock also is more in demand than 
formerly. Maple is another wood that is being used as 
a substitute for scarcer woods and is giving much satis- 
faction Furniture and desk manufacturers like it for 
its whiteness and will likely continue to use it in the 
future Prices are high on all hardwoods and are bound 
to stay there or advance. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Stocks in this market are probably sufficient 
for normal trade, with buyers daily coming in for big 
bills of different sorts of lumber, so that stocks are rap- 
idly being depleted and broken up. The general features 
of the hemlock trade are that stocks at the mills are 
unusually short and an urgent and undiminished con- 
sumptive demand. The change that has taken place in 
the last year in the hemlock trade in the Middle West 
is especially noteworthy. Condition has developed from 
that of overstock to one of depletion, while the prices are 
much higher than a year ago. 


New York. Good prices are easily obtained for what- 
ever hemlock is available. Mills report very little stock 
on hand and wholesalers are quoting very cautiously. 
While the base continues at $24, the fact is few orders 
except the most urgent ones are being booked on that 
basis. But prices in every instance are high, and re- 
tailers know they must pay top-notch prices if they 
want stocks promptly. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The good building weather which has 
been enjoyed all this month has created a strong demand 
for hemlock and trade has been above the average. Much 
work remains to be done this fall and it looks as though 
business would be fairly active for some weeks to come. 
Most of the Michigan lumber is in for the season so that 
from now on stocks will tend to decrease rather than in- 
creas¢ Prices are strong. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Notwithstanding the arrival 
of considerable stock from Michigan by vessel during the 
last week, dealers state there are indications that the 
supply will be much shorter during the winter than 
usual. Sales are active in spite of recent advances and 
inquiries are so numerous as to give evidence of a con- 
tinuation of prevailing conditions. 


Boston, Mass. No real change is found in the market 
for eastern spruce. Offerings of clipped boards are very 
light and unless full prices are paid sellers will not 
accet an order. For eastern clipped the asking price 
is $23 and some will not sell at less than $23.50. The price 
paid :|1 depends upon how badly the buyers need supplies. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There was no material change in the 
hemlock market last week. Stocks are very much broken 
and rices extremely firm for all portions of the list. 
Shipments are falling behind owing to the car shortage 
and tie inability of mills to meet the extensive demand 
of the trade. Some of the largest hemlock manufac- 
ture: are unable to take .business for shipment until 
after the end of the year. About $22 base price is the 
averoge for Pittsburgh stocks. Some manufacturers who 
are e to take business for prompt shipment can get 
better than this price. 


POPLAR. 


This wood is keeping step with the other 
oods in their trend upward with the possible excep- 





Chicago, 
hard 


tion of 2-inech common and saps and selects. Demand 
iS fully up to normal for the season of the year, mill 
reprcsentatives claiming that demand for firsts and 
Secorts is steady and that much low-grade stuff is moy- 
ing i territory contiguous to this market. 


Baltimore, Md. Poplar is holding its own and even 
gives indications of increased activity except with regard 
to extra wide stocks of good quality, which continue to 
be a drag and fail to bring within a liberal margin of 
the figures which they should realize. The ordinary 
widths are in good shape, being sought with comparative 
freedom at prices that are attractive to the producers; 
in fact, the mills are not always able to supply stocks in 
desired quantities, a condition frequently encountered in 
the various divisions of the trade. The interest among 
foreign buyers appears to be on the increase, and they 
are gradually working up to the figures which the ex- 
porters must put on their shipments because of the 
advance in the ocean freight rates and the higher railroad 
tariffs. 


Ashland, Ky. Poplar continues to move in large volume, 
every grade throughout the list receiving its share. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is indication of good trade in 
the better grades. Inquiries for this class of stock are 
more numerous than for some time and wide stock seems 
to be in much better call. The low grades are in very 
good demand. All wholesalers are behind on orders for 
this stock and are hesitating to accept new business with- 
out first securing assurances of shipment from the mills 
which have very little of low-grade stock and are sold 
far ahead. No. 3 common is bringing $18 and No. 2, $24 
to the consuming trade. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Prices on all kinds of Coast lumber are well 
maintained. Orders continue to be plentiful, especially 
for car material, likewise there is a fair call for factory 
and yard stock, showing as a whole a greater expansion 
of demand for Pacific coast lumber in the Middle West. 
Spruce yard stock is in steady request, with prices firm. 


Portland, Ore. While there may have been a light fall- 
ing off of business during the last few days, business is 
reported very good for the time of the year and the out- 
look is regarded as encouraging. There is, however, a 
disposition among the men of the industry to curtail the 
output in order to hold business on a solid basis. With 
this end in view some of the mills now operating double 
shifts will probably soon discontinue the night run. The 
log situation is such that to operate the mills at full 
capacity day and night would undoubtedly cause a jump 
in log values, as the market is firm now with a limited 
surplus of available logs. Inclement weather, too, may 
interfere with logging operations at any time, the effect 
of which would be reflected in the lumber market. 


Tacoma, Wash. The fir market continues in very good 
shape with demand healthy and prices very stiff for 
almost the entire list. There is a heavy inquiry from 
the yards and an evident effort to get in ahead of the 
price advances which are certain to come. Mills are not 
now disposed to tie up much on present prices. The 
foreign trade is strong and the higher prices of the last 
few months continue to be maintained. November for- 
eign shipments, however, will scarcely equal the high 
totals of last November. California shipments are jog- 
ging along in fairly good volume but prices in that mar- 
ket are not on a par with others. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Demand is brisk for shop lumber, several of 
the larger factories placing orders for requirements the 
last few weeks. The mills of California are getting out 
their maximum output, but the supply of sugar pine 
and white pine and shop lumber continues short of the 
demand. Inland Empire stocks are reported to be in 
better condition, although the inroads made on the shop 
lumber from that territory should have a tendency to 
enhance value. 


Spokane, Wash. A good volume of the product has been 
moving well the last week. While there has been nothing 
exciting in the market all dealers report a good business. 
Prices have not changed any and probably will not before 
the spring business opens. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Handlers of Idaho and other varieties of 
pine that come from Spokane, Wash., and other points 
in the West are looking sharply after door mill trade 
here, but are not putting it into the yards very exten- 
sively. In answer to a question as to whether this pine 
will find its way to the Coast for Panama Canal traffic, 
one handler replied that there is a 30-cent rate to the 
Coast against him, which will not be easy to overcome. 
This pine has always been very acceptable in the soft- 
wood door trade. 


—~O~ Oe 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. The Mendocino and Humboldt County 
mills are well supplied with orders and better prices are 
being asked. With a large foreign trade and a good fall 
demand from the eastern yards, both water and rail 
shipments are keeping up well. 


Buffalo, N. Y. It seems likely that redwood will be 
pushed more actively in this market than it has been 
before, especially in the line of siding, which now under- 
sells most of the other sidings. <A cut of it is coming this 
way which appears to be much harder and more grainy 
than former offerings were. One dealer gives it a char- 
acter somewhat new to the wood trade by saying that 
it will not burn under ordinary conditions. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port remained about the same last week. 
Much stock has been retarded on account of the car situa- 
tion, for which no relief is in sight, and many mills are 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Specialists in Everything in 


[REDWOOD 











= John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


{HMI 


Send us your inquiries. 
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SHE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 
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HIGH GRADES 


























Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








Telecode. 
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ee ——— 
N.C. Pine For Rush Ord 
ai LU. Fine For Kus raers 
Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000. 
MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA.; ARRINGDALE. VA.; BUTTERWORTH, VA.; WILMINGTON, N. C. : 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 
Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 
Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N. C. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue. PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 
GEO. W. JONES, Manager, Telephone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Special Agent GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





















Keep In Touch be “ 
With Your Logging ‘ 

Equip your men with Gasolene 
MOTOR CARS 


This car provides rapid and cheap transportation to 
ali parts of your operations, enabling your superintendent 
to keep in close personal touch with all your woods work, 
as well as being indispensable as an emergency supply car. 
Carries 4 to 10 men and has a safe speed of 20 miles an 
hour on ordinary logging roads. 


Write for catalog and circular showing cost of operation. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


CHICAGO Dept. N NEW YORK 
—— BRANCHES EVERYWHERE — 



































DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 





Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 
outright all loans we take on. 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 

















a 
shipping from interior points by rail to water ports {, load 
stock in barges, schooners, etc., in order to get it to the 
northern markets. As to the price situation, the ¢ 


neral 
market is strong. The upper grades are being w ‘O 
held. One million and one-half feet of 4/4 edge bi. was 
sold during the week at $17.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk. The gen. 
eral average price was around $17.25. The othe: stock 
widths of box are showing more activity and pric are 
well upheld in proportion to edge. Box bark stri) con- 


tinue active and are sold at from $11.75 to $13.25, t} gen- 
eral average being around $12.50 f. o. b. Norfolk The 
market for dressed stock boards is also showi 


stronger. In the dressed items, Nos. 2, 3 and 4 {\ “a 
not excepting roofers, are holding the center the 
stage. No. 2 flooring is selling at $26.25 and up; No 2 at 
$22.25 and up; No. 4 at $16 and up. The variat in 
quotations is about $1 a thousand above these ficjires 
In the face of a steady demand 6- and &-inch roofer how 
signs of further advances in prices and this will no vubt 
take place within the next week or two. Factory flooring 
is selling at from $19 to $20. Lath is being quo:.4 at 
$3.25 but some sales are being made below that rure 


All prices f. 0. b. Norfolk. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Orders are coming in well and the nila. 


ing demand thus far has held up very satisfac‘ orily, 
Prices have shown no tendency to drop off recent} The 
chief element of the situation is the scarcity of ca:s. qj 
is a problem confronting the mills right along get 
enough cars anywhere near to keep up with orders. Some 


mills report going three or four days without a sing'e car 
so that they are not able to ship more than a frac! ion of 
the amount of business coming to them. 


New York. The demand continues unchang: and 
prices are uniformly firm with practically no conce: sions 
Low-grade stocks are exceptionally well taken and some 
improvement is reported for upper grades. Edge !ox js 
selling freely wherever obtained and at high prices and 
wholesalers in position to make prompt shipme are 


not at all backward in asking the advanced prices all 
through the list. 


Boston, Mass. Considerable strength is reported the 
market for North Carolina pine. Mills have been slow in 
making deliveries which accounts for part. of this 
strength. There is a good call for roofers and off rings 
are not large. For 6-inch roofers the asking price js 
$21.50 to $22 and for 8-inch roofers $22.50 to $28. Rough 
edge is firmer and some holders are asking a higher price 


Baltimore, Md. The characteristic features of this 
trade are a comparatively restricted movement from the 
mills, a brisk demand and apparent inability of the mills 
to furnish lumber in required quantities. The feeling 
prevails among manufacturers that prices will go stil] 
higher, and they do not want to load up with orders at 
lower figures than they may be able to realize. The box 
factories and other consumers of shortleaf pine here have 
been and still are busy, and the demand has suffered 
practically no curtailment. The range of prices is firmly 
maintained. 








SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. There has been some moderation in the 
demand for yard stock the last week or two although 
producers in many instances are still far behind on their 
orders for delivery. Car shortage continues to be the 
general complaint although mills located at some junction 
points are getting a fair number of cars. Manufacturers 
are holding their prices as firm as usual, with the possi- 
ble exception of offering surplus items of odds and ends 
at a slight concession from list. 


St. Louis, Mo. Business is fairly good on orders for 
small lots to fill in stocks. The call for deliveries on 
orders given some time ago are being received daily but, 
of course, until the car situation becomes better these 
orders either can not be filled at all or they are being 
filled slowly when cars are obtainable. Some little transit 
business is reported but the lumber coming in is in such 
small quantities that the prices are not being affected 
While some stocks are accumulating at the mills they 
are small. With a good many orders on their books and 
many small orders coming in the millmen still believe 
prices will hold up, even should the car shortage recede 
The majority of the retailers differ in this belief. They 
think when the car shortage improves and cars can be 
more easily obtained prices will ease up considerably. 
They base their belief on the fact that when cars can 
be had the mills will have such stocks on hand that they 
will be glad to make concessions in order to move their 
lumber. They do not believe the prices will fall much 
but enough to make it worth while for the buyers to 
hold off. 


New Orleans, La. No further shrinkage of call is 
noted; some manufacturers reported, to the contrary, 
an increase of inquiries, which they attribute to the 
continuance of open weather, favorable to construction 
work north. Mill stocks rule broken and it is confidently 
asserted that the price is being as firmly held, for most 
items, as it was 60 days ago. Car supply is better by 
the majority opinion, but the movement is greatly ham- 
pered even now by shortage of available equipment 
Export demand is rated brisk, with prices well supported, 
but the shipments rigidly restricted by continued scarcity 
of steamer room. 


New York. Stocks are scarce and orders are scarcer. 
Wholesalers visiting among the mills report that it has 
been a long while since the manufacturers have had 
business so well in hand as today. In some cases low- 
grade yellow pine stocks are sold so far ahead that 
manufacturers will not consider future business at any 
price. High-grade flooring is being more freely called 
for and heavy timbers are in good demand from large 
contractors who have booked some substantial loca! con- 
tracts, 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a steady demand for yellow pine 
in this section and receipts from the mills are very small. 
Prices hold very strong and the indications point to con- 
tinued strength. Mills have very few cars and the lack 
of shipping facilities has made it necessary for them to 
use about all their available space for storing lumber 
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ordered and not shipped. Dealers are obliged to wait sixty 





days for much of their lumber. 

Boston, Mass. There has been a rush for southern 
pine flooring in the last two or three weeks. Buyers 
ceek prompt delivery as the stock is needed for immediate 
consiuption, Those dealers who can make reasonably 
prompt delivery are selling at good prices as a buyer 
who in actual need of flooring will pay a slight pre- 
miu! Partition was in fair call last week. For A rift 
sap | general asking price for 1 by 4 is $43.75 and C rift 


prices range from $35.50 to $37.50 





Baltimore, Md. A feeling of unquestioned optimism 
prevails, at least so far as the millmen are concerned. 
They are finding ready takers for all the lumber they can 


turn out, and are in a position to insist upon having mat- 
ters much their own way, especially with regard to de- 
live! Buyers are actively in the market and practically 
all reports are to the effect that nowhere can large as- 
sortments be found, 





The yellow pine demand is very active 
list with exception of shed stocks 
handled by retailers which is now 
supply and a little lower in price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
in all portions of the 
and jwaterial usually 


somewhat easier in 


This condition does not materially affect the Pittsburgh 
market as the entire year has been off color on this 
prancl: of the trade. In timbers, bill stuffs and all heavy 


ruction material, the demand is far in excess of the 
supp!y and prices are very firm at the highest point they 
nave reached this year: Low-grade yellow pine is also 
gold far in advance and mills can not offer much to buy- 
time ahead. 


const 


ers for some 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for 
is as good as it has been at any time this year. Unin- 
terrupted building operations keep the retailers busy sup- 
plying the trade, Stocks are very low and receipts are 
still very light although much better than for.the last 
couple of months. Southern mills have quite a little stock 
accuniulated but are handicapped by the shortage of cars 


whic < still very much in evidence but growing better, the 
railroads are promising some relief soon. All yard men are 
steady buyers and are expecting to stock heavily for good 


winter trade and another big boom early in the spring. 
prices are holding firm, no concessions being reported in 
this section and dealers do not anticipate cheaper lumber 
except a little shrinkage in the price of a very few items. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Volume of demand ranges about the 
is last week and is rated fair. Effective Novem- 





Same 


ber 21, some of the mills advanced quotations on No. 2 
barn, and on some items of No. 1 barn, the advances 
ranging from 50 cents to $1.50. Factory call is probably 
strongest, but the entire list is termed reasonably active. 
Mill stocks have registered no unsold accumulation, but 
are fairly well assorted. The movement is somewhat 


arger-—apparently due to improved car supply, but the 
car situation is still very far from what it should be and 
a number of the Louisiana mills are seriously handi- 
capped by their failure to secure even a fair proportion 
of the cars requisitioned, 
Conditions are satisfactory and the state of 
classed by many wholesalers as good. 
Orders are coming in freely from all sections, showing 
that demand is growing throughout the territory where 
cypress is sold. Prices are firm and the mills are well 
~ cole with orders. Prices on some items advanced 
November 21, 


Chicago. 


the market is 





St. Louis, Mo. The local cypress dealers are having a 
fairly good run of trade, particularly on orders for mixed 
car jots. Factories continue to place orders and when 
placed eall for quick delivery. Continued fine weather in 
the northern territory is one of the causes for the con- 


tinued good demand coming from that section of the 
country. Some cypress is coming in but not enough to 
affect the market. 

New York. The cypress market possesses little snap, 
but the aggregate of small orders shows a very sub- 
stantial volume. Yards are fairly well supplied, but the 
small woodworking plants are running close to actual 


consumption. 
difficulty 
available. 


Prices are firm and wholesalers report no 
in getting good prices for whatever stocks are 


Buffalo, N. Y. The yard trade is about normal for this 
montli and prices are firmer than a few weeks ago. Stocks 
are in good assortment. In placing orders for direct ship- 
ment the dealers experience a good deal of delay from 
lack of cars at the southern mills. The quota is appar- 
ently very small. 





Baltimore, Md. There has been no abatement in the 


inquiry, builders especially being in the market, and the 
mills are still in position to turn down offers. Exception- 
ally fine weather has permitted construction work to 
continue practically without interruption. Stocks held 
here are light, with yardmen disposed to place no orders 


alie of actual needs, 





Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a very good demand for all 
Srades of cypress and prices remain strong. Box facto- 
rie re taking all offerings of low grades at good prices 


ani hadly in need of stock. The planing mills are all 
big users of No. 1 shop and better and while the dressed 
Sto for building purposes is not in as much demand 


as eW weeks ago, dealers are having very little trouble 
In d.sposing of this grade. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago. Demand is slackening somewhat for red cedar 
Shingles, clears are bringing $3.27, and stars $2.74, Chi- 
caso basis. Cars in transit are few. Manufacturers of 
wl cedars report an entirely satisfactory trade, with 
val Steady. Extras are bringing $3.40, and standards 
sai Chicago. Lath are in good demand, with prices 
1? 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is a stronger tone in the 
Maixet and mills are turning down some large orders 
Whi li are wanted at cut prices. The present quotations 
= ‘xpected to advance soon and most of the dealers 


ot striving for any large amount of business on the 


all kinds of yard stock ~ 






present basis. Some are advancing their quotations 
slightly. 
Tacoma, Wash. ‘The red cedar shingle trade shows 


more disposition to improve and inquiries are more plenti- 
ful with demand better. Available stocks are not very 
large and the optimistic feeling continues among the 
millmen. Shingle logs are firm. 


New Orleans, La. Cypress lath and shingles find sea- 


sonable active demand, with mill stocks low. <A few 
straight-car orders for lath have been accepted, but the 
preference is for mixed cars. Low-grade shingles rule 


scarce, Shingles are quoted up 10 cents, effective today. 

Birmingham, Ala. Cypress shingles are 
demand in the Birmingham district while the supply is 
a little scarce. The car shortage is affecting the shingle 
trade considerably. Prime cypress shingles are selling at 
$3.25 a thousand and the best cypress shingles bring $4.25. 
Dealers say they have orders for far more shingles than 
they can get. 


very much in 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Shingles are scarcer than at 


any time since the all-rail shipments from the Coast 
became operative. The scarcity of 16-inch clears and 
18-inch stock has resulted in another advance of 10 
cents. The movement of stock is not as active as a 
month ago when the prices fell off for a couple of weeks, 
due to some of the mills unloading surplus stock upon 


the market. 





Boston, 
firmer. 


Mass. The shingle market has grown a 
Offerings of good stock are not large 


little 
and demand 


is good. For cedar extras the asking price in most cases 
is still $4.25 but there are a few holders who expect a 
little higher price. For clears prices are well held at 
$3.90 to $4. Lath are very firm with a good demand. 
No dealer is obliged to sell 15-inch at less than $4.50 
and 14%-inch bring $4 to $4.10. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is good for this time of the 
year and red cedar is still selling around $4. Coast ship-" 
pers are urging dealers to stock up now and are offering 


some concessions to those who are wise enough to take 
advantage. Stocks are low and there is likely to be con- 
siderable buying during the winter months. Cypress shin- 
gles also are doing well and dealers have no complaints 
to make. 


MISCELLANEOUS CABINET WOODS. 


The latest reports from London show that the 
for mahogany, cedar and related woods 
tremely firm. The small quantities in importers’ hands 
warrant the belief that further shipments would be fa- 
vorably received and would command the same satisfac- 
tory prices that have prevailed for some months. While 
the needs of the various consumers vary with respect to 
the different woods, the demand is generally so strong 
that most of the woods that reach London would be 
eagerly taken up on arrival. From Liverpool reports are 
fully as encouraging as from London. Up to November 11 
no arrivals or sales had been reported for this month. 
Considerable time had elapsed since any hewn wood had 
been received from Honduras and the demands for this 
stock were excellent. Round logs were occasionally being 





market 
continues ex- 


inquired for but sales were slow at the prices asked. In- 
quiries for Tabasco and other Mexican woods of first 
quality and medium average size were numerous and 
cargoes meeting such requirements would sell to ad- 
vantage. Prices for Gaboon hewn wood were moderate 
but for round logs were low, though inquiry for the 
former was fair. Stocks of Colombian, Santo Domingo 


and Cuban were low and the demand for all these woods 
was good. Arrivals of American walnut have been small 
and the demand for first quality large sized logs is good, 
with the prospect that full prices would be received. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Hogs have 
but have had no effect 








been coming freely the last week 
on prices for barrels and tierces. 


Offerings of staves and heading only are accepted, at 
slightly lower prices. White oak oil staves are slow at 


$34 to $35 a thousand, and $32 is the top price for red 
oak oils. A moderate demand for white and red oak 
pork staves exists at $26 for the former and $24 for the 
latter. Heading is offered more freely and is the most 
profitable branch of the cooperage industry. There are 
no poor circled heading manufacturers nor any rich 
stave men. Whisky distillers are now calling for barrels, 
which is creating great activity in shops producing spirit 
barrels, although there is but a slight change in price. 


To protect the business for the benefit of all a bonded 
combination is necessary to secure fair prices. Slack 
staves are not in good supply except ash butter tub 


staves, which are growing more plentiful at $12 to $12.50 
Chicago basis. Elm and gum flour staves are wanted 
more freely but the bag trade prevents any advance and 
the demand for fruit staves is 








over. Coiled hoops are 
easy and lower, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 
No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
WE OUR Nig po oisa on jo) Pie dal 6 a pea bl eere bt 10.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch staves, 
Mh fee has 0c ae ee essa ce wins Secbielé araie a 10.00 
elm staves, net M.,..... Nominal 5.50 
-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
Pelee EEE oo Kks 6 bo ee Rees a hdd bocwe 7% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum oe per set, nomi- 
BRIN) ce 6 Gina earate re” aiming ela. eo WAis!'s: ése ar iie, ater Alara No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum. staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves................., 8.50 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 


6-foot, per M...... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 


10.50 to 11.00 
5%-foot, per M. 


‘i 9.50 to 10.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 9.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.,..... .30 to Rs 35) 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .60 


Ten-round hoop barrels 
Eight patent hoop barrels ... oe 40 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. . 45 


Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. . 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
PROUE “WeTrel, G=ROOD:  < vceccchce pessec ce scace ot to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves...,...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ §.25 

White oak, oil staves, per M. eh ates . 385.00 to 36.00 
Hy ee ae ae ..... No Demand 
Hickory box straps Fray cals wicca a aed 14.00 to 15.00 
IE Ro es cei ewe Kiwiwie oielen ae ore are-ese ne 1.20 to 1.35 
Pork barrels ...... Sri tnieinsce areierematate a ela eiaey & 1.00 to 1.07 
Pe PON, OME 6 eck ik enle ch teetewsa cae 92 to -95 
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" TIMBER “s plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 


Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
ess Poplar AS 

hite Oak Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
Hickory Beech Maple 
Red Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut Hackberry 

Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri-Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 








MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 





Good Openings 





y ? The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 


ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

Thefine clays andsands atcertain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eoffer special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetabies raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrialopportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Best to the East 


** The Olympian’’ 
** The Columbian’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 


Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 

pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

F or further information regarding fares, reser- 
vations, etc., write 


CHICAGO 


ZU AAS 
& PUGET SOUND 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 








Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 
for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’ Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 


be interested upon application. 
R. W. HOCKADAY, ~ St. Louis, Mo. 


Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T.Ry. 











a 


HARDWOOD “28 to sone 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Pubilshers, 431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 

























































































































































































































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NOVEMBER 30, 1919 








A New Ledger 
Jan. 1st ? 


If so, write me this day and hour as I am 
filling orders now for January Ist. 


The LeFebure Indext Ledger 
in Bound Book, Loose Leaf or Monthly 


Statement Forms. 











| Wanted: Employees 


WANTED—BY LARGE WHOLESALE YELLOW 
Pine firm, a competent and energetic young man of good 
habits as assistant to sales manager. Must be experienced 
and a good correspondent. State particulars. 

Address ‘N. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN SOON 
Good salesman and collector, as ~~ aad of retail yard. 
Give experience and reference. Wr 
THE GIBSON LUMBER & ME RCANTILE CO., 
Grand Junction, Colo. 














, (Inc. A) Cedar Falls, lowa 
TED 


TED op SALE 

















Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 


For two weeks, - - - 45 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . + - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tiseme = received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Clessify. 


| Too fate To Classify } 


FOR SALE-600,000 FT. OR MORE 
Log run gum, estimated to cut 50% to 60% red. Logs now 
being hauled. Will saw in January as directed, pile and 
insure for customer and ship when dry. Only bona fide 
buyers wanted. Address SALINE RIVER LUMBER CO., 
1303 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHOICE TRACTS BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 




















We own and offer choice tracts of carefully selected tim- 
ber in British Columbia, ranging in size from fifty million 
eet to two billion feet. 

This timber is situated where it will derive the greatest 


benefit in increase of values by the completion next year of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama Canal. 

Interviews and correspondence invited. 
A. C. FROST CO., Corn Exchange Bldg., 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 

Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of ‘siding and the 
different log scales. Twenty- -five cents, postpaid, five copies, 
$1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Chicago. 








FOR SALE-—ONE 4 LINE CLYDE SKIDDER. 


Three McGiffert Log Loaders, one Clyde Rapid Loader. 





For particulars address BOX 1417, Jacksonville, Fla. 
A BARGAIN 
See our advertisement on page 105. 


RED CLIFF LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 
WANTED—THE NAME OF EVERY COMPANY 


Operating a store without Allison Coupon Books. On re- 
ceipt of name we send our catalog. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., 





indianapolis, Ind. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

Want a new stock of lumber, shingles, etc.? 

Want new or second-hand machinery? 

Want engines, boilers and equipment? 

Want electric machinery of any kind? 

Want locomotives, cars, rails, ete.? 

Want a retail yard or manufacturing plant? 

Want anything? Write to the Wanted & For Sale Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, We can help you and 
would be pleased to hear from you. 


Wantod:Eimployees 








WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 

To run a lumber yard and hardware store; 

who has a little capital to invest. 
hustling young man 

Address “FREEL AND,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND COLLECTOR 
3y Chicago retail yard. Must be experienced and give bond. 
State age, expe rience, references and salary. 
Address “M. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Or assistant manager. Young hustler with experience who 
will not object to occasional out of town trips. State salary 
expected, age, ete. 
Address “eM: E88," 


one preferred 
A good opening for a 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—-ESTIMATER AND DETAILER 
For mill doing a fair volume home business direct to con- 
tractors. Must be able to estimate from plans and bill into 
factory. State age, salary expected, ete. 

Address “M. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SKIDDERMAN 
For combination machine in yellow pine. State age, expe- 
rience, references and wages. 
Address “M. 131,’ 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—-COMPETENT MAN 
Stenographer in pein Wisconsin city. Familiar with lum- 
ber business. Sal ary, $75. 00 per month. 

Address “Nf. 182,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT MAN 
To run a band and veneer mill. Must be able to file own 
saws. Address “G. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















Wanted: aD 


WANTED-—A GOOD MILLWRIGHT 





To take charge of a in Wisconsin with capacity 0) 60 M 
feet. Address N. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBER \ AN, 
ah 
YOU NEED THE TELECODE 
If you use the telegraph. It shortens and simplitics you, 
telegrams. It pays for itself many times over in th Ourse 
of a year. It is indispensable in every lumber off and 
should be carried by every traveling salesman. Des Dtive 


circulars and samples free for the asking. 
copy, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Blag 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. oe 


—— 
NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 
And see if you have any second-hand machinery, cugines 
boilers or something you would like to sell or exchange. )j 
you have to do is to place your advertisement in the Auge. 
ICAN ie me to reach the very people who would be jp. 
terested. ‘Try i AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Meahelion’ Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 


[_ Wanted-Employment | 


THOROUGH ACCOUNTANT & OFFICE MANAGER 

Thirty-two, married, now employed, wants to make 
change. Strictly temperate. Twelve years’ expericnce jn 
wholesale lumber and saw mill offices. References. Haye 
had charge of office eight years and understand lum} r office 
work in all its details, Employers going out of business, 
Can leave on short Bg if necessary. 


Price o per 











Address 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





BOOKKEEPER—CASHIER—OFFICE MANAGER 
Stenographer, paymaster, credit man, etc., forme: With 
one of Michigan's largest lumbering companies desires 
change. References; bond: wmperate; willing worker; g 
anywhere. Salary re asonal @ No position too large or too 
small. J. W. S., Lock Box 286, Chicago, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of sawmill plant, with experience from stump to car in 
Wisconsin, and will invest $10,000.00, or will consider ‘propo. 
sition in wholesale busine SS. 
Address “N, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


g£0 








WANTED-—A FIRST-CLASS FOREMAN 
For 2 planing mill. Must be able to estimate on blue prints; 
must be a hustler, good mixer and confident that he can 
please the trade and get out work correctly. State expe- 
rience, age, married or single and salary expected. First- 
class reference required. 


Address ‘M. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED-—A NO. 1 INSPECTOR AND YARD 
Superintendent for hardwood mill in northeastern Louisiana. 
Must give the most convincing proof of integrity, ability 
and devotion to employers’ interest. Long job for right 
man. Open about January 1, 1913. Give satarences and 
salary wanted in first letter. Address 

O. BOX 102, Ferriday, La. 


WANT-—COMPETENT MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
And detailer. Permanent position with good opportunity to 
the right man. Address 

“L. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE: 

Two experienced men to inspect hickory rim strips and 
spoke billets. Permanent position to competent men. State 
salary expected and give reference in first letter. Address 

“HICKORY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT PLANING MILL MAN. 
A man to take charge of knives, saws and one band re- 
saw. Must have experience on band resaw. Apply 
WM. B. MORSE & SONS, West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

















Wanted = Salesmen 








HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 


By one of the largest Pacific coast companies, for the city 
of Minneapolis and vicinity, and one for the state of Ne- 
braska, to sell fir lumber and cedar shingles. A good salary 
will be paid to the right party. Applications must be 
accompanied by references. None but experienced and re- 
liable men need apply. Applications held in confidence if 
so desired. Address 
“FIR,” 1040 Henry Building, Seattle, Washington. 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MAN 
For position as sales manager. Must be man capable of 
handling 30 to 40 million feet hardwoods annually in terri- 
tory east of Mississippi. Good opening to right man, but 
beginners or those without experience or acquaintance will 
be given no consideration. Address, stating salary and giv- 
ing references in first letter. 


Address “N. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
On hardwoods, familiar with steam set works. Also, two 
good lumber ins spectors. 


Address ‘N. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS YARD FOREMAN 
A man capable of handling men and teams, for general super- 
vision over planing mill. For a steady, reliable man this 
is permanent, but must be able to show results. State age, 
experience, salary expected, when could come and all de- 
tails. Must have good ge ze of lumber. 
Address “N. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
For interior finish factory in Detroit, Mich. One capable of 
doing estimating, and being thoroughly experienced. Good 
references required. ~~ 
“N. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER SALESMAN 
To visit factories in Detroit, Mich. 
Address “N. 2034, * ‘care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SALESMAN 
Who can list quantities from blue _— and specifications 
and can make correct estimates of cost for all kinds of 
interior finish, stairs and odd work. State age, experience 
and pay “ea with references. 
THE HERDMAN SASH, DOOR & LBR. CO., 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. eee, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwri hts, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, son Stage salesmen, bookkeepers, sten- 
ographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in — oe ——. and get re- 
turns. Now is the We reach the p “°° 

AMERICAN LY OMBERMAN, "“Manbatten ldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, eer square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth ’$2, tpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUM BEEMAN, Chicago. 

















WANTED-POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Of line of yards. West or Northwest preferred. <A young 
man; college education ; retail experience ; capable; reliable; 
best references. Address 

“N. 120," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
And stenographer wants position. Familiar with cost ac- 
counting, pay rolls and all other details of sawmill office 
work. Address “M. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED 

Young man thirty years of age and of temperate habits 
wishes to connect himself with some good reliable concern 
engaged in the manufacture of Hardwoods, as manager or 
superintendent. Is a thorough lumberman from stump to 
market, having been raised in the business. Can furnish 
best of references and is well known in the trade. 

Address “M. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
By practical hardwood man experienced from the woods to 
market, including pls ining mill and finished product. Employed. 
dress “M. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of line of yards by a man who knows how. Nothing but a 
first class proposition will be considered. At present 
employed. Address ‘*M. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LUMBERMAN BOOKKEEPER 
Twelve years’ experience; retail and office work. Thirty- 
five years old, now employed. Good reasons for change. 
State salary first letter. 
Address at 110,” 


WANT POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Can furnish good reference. BOX 13, Kenova, W. Va. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
In planing mill. Good manager, first-class estimator and 
salesman. Good detailer and biller. Best of references. 

Address “M. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A NO. | BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right hand mill; used to all kinds of timber. Address 
“BAND SAWYER,” Lock Box 306, Alderson, W. Va. 


POSITION WITH LOGGING OR SAW MILL 
Concern wanted by experienced retail lumber bookkeeper. 
Canada or West preferred, Will do most anything. 

Address “WOODS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appro- 
~— answers, which, in many cases, embody ~ tata 
$2 a copy, postpaid. index to contents on reques 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St, Chicago. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A SALESMAN? 
Twelve years continued service in selling yellow pine, 
cypress and all Pacific Coast products; at liberty Dec. Ist. 
Established trade. Address 
“N, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood lumber inspector and yard manager with good 
concern in South. Not open until Jan. 1st, 1913. Sober and 
industrious ; good re ference from present employer. 

Address “N. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN, MILLWORK WANTS POSITION 
Covering eastern Penna., Delaware, Maryland and northern 
New Jersey. Address “L, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A CEDARMAN DESIRES TO FORM CONNECTION 
Ww ith lumber company to take charge of and promote a 
“cedar department.” Have had thirteen years’ active expe 
rience in the cedar post and pole business, at present being 
in charge of department for large Michigan company, hand- 
ling one thousand cars cedar annually. On account of dis- 
solution will be at liberty May 1st next, or could, if neces- 
sary, arrange to sever connections first of year. Age thirty- 
five. Address “N, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTS ee 
12 years’ experience in retail business. Age 35. Rd 
ployed. Address ‘“N. 117,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBER} 
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